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MORE NEOPRENE IS AVAILABLE—NOW 


A N INCREASE in production capacity coupled with a levelling 


off of demand for neoprene in military products is reflected 


in the recent removal of many restrictions on its use by the War 


Production Board. Neoprene can now be used for any item per- 


mitted by the current Rubber Order (R-1), and for many other 


products whose manufacture will not divert manpower from 


military needs. 


!.of neo- 
prene is well over 9,000,000 Ibs. 
Production capacity at Louisville is 





sufficient to take care of current de- 


mands and any unexpected uses for 
war products and in addition many 
civilian products now prohibited 
because of the shortage of manpower 
and processing equipment. More- 
over, plant expansion is well 
under way so that by early 1945, 
production capacity at Louisville 
N. J. will be 


and Deepwater, 





RUBBER 


, 


14,000,000 Ibs. per moath—about 
10 times that manufactured in 1941. 
Only a totally unexpected emergency 
—one which would affect all elas- 
tomers—can create a shortage. It is 
now safe to say: “There’s plenty of 
neoprene” and rubber manufac- 
turers can plan their present and 
future production programs on the 
basis of an assured supply. 
RESTRICTIONS placed oa 
the use of neoprene were a military 
necessity. It had to be conserved for 
the most important uses. The prop- 
erties which made neoprene an im- 
portant and vital material for war 
products, can now be utilized for 
the creation of quality rubber prod- 
ucts for all uses. Now rubber manu- 
facturers and consumers are free to 
give every consideration to the wide- 
spread use of neoprene. It is ex- 
pected that they will, since many 
new performance requirements will 
be demanded for the products of 


the future. 
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ABOUT NEOPRENE, ITSELF 

It is the most versatile syathetic 
rubber. When a product calls for a 
high quality resilient material, a lot 
of time and effort can be saved by 
using neoprene first. It is the stand- 
ard against which to compare all 
resilient materials, because it’s an 
all-purpose rubber. For many appli- 
cations, it is the best material though 
not always the cheapest. It pays to 
try neoprene first. ; 





Neoprene Types GN and GN-A are 
no longer being supplied from the 
Point Plant, but their 
counterparts, GRM and GRM-10, 


are available for prompt shipment 


Carney’s 


from the Rubber Reserve Plant at 
Louisville, Ky. 


NEOPRENE TyPESE, M, CG, FR, KNR, 
and Necprene Latices Types 571, 
572 and 60 are supplied from the 
DuPont Plantat Carney’s Point, N. J. 
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K&M LIGHT 
| MAGVESTUM: OXIDE 


Always the same light weight .. . always gives the same quality 
and performance. That’s why Neoprene Compounders repeat- 
edly insist on K&M Light Magnesium Oxide. 






To answer these repeat demands, Keasbey & Mattison have 
expanded their facilities for producing Light Magnesium Oxide. 
Now, more of this essential compounding material is available 





.. at the same high, uniform quality. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY. AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of America’s oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesia products. Founded 1873 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 






AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
j BOSTON, MASS. Ernest Jacoby & Company 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
d TRENTON, N., J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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PHILBLACK A 








Saves 


PHILBLACK A EPC 








50 PARTS BLACK PER 100 GR-S 
SRF FT | 





Processing Time 
improves 
Finished Product 








a. 














The shorter time re- 


quired for processing ie 
GR-S with PHILBLACK 








Two Passes Through Extruder 





a 


Three Passes Through Extruder 



































A, as compared with 

three other ‘types of black, is clearly 
shown in the above illustration taken 
from the PHILBLACK A booklet. The 
PHILBLACK A stock after two passes 
through the extruder has become ex- 
tremely smooth, while the other stocks 


will require additional breakdown to 
obtain the same degree of smoothness. 
Many other comparisons and interesting 
facts are shown in the PHILBLACK A 
booklet. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


PuHIttips PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philblack Division, First Central Tower, Akron, Ohio 
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MBTS- 
METHAZATE © 


This Naugatuck Combination offers the following: 








Economical Acceleration 





Processing Safety — variation of the amounts of both ac- 
celerators permits adaption to any plant requirements 


Combines Retardation with activation at curing tempera- 
tures 





For 260° F cures we recommend 


&2 © OS 


METHAZATE -0.4 
Based On 100 R.H.C. 


to fe PROCESS * ACCELERATE * PROTECT 





SS. | :. WITH 
: a NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


AY | Naugatuck Chemical 
oe - DIVISION OF UNITED AN STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
a a g NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira. Ont. 








HARDESTY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


LASTICIZERS 


answer your plasticizing problem 





These HARDESTY 
Chemical Company 
plasticizers are find- 
ing new uses every 
day. They are helping 
to achieve peak plas- 
tic production 
throughout the field. 
Investigate now! 


SEBACIC ACID 


Specific gravity 1.085 25/15°C 
Melting point 128°C 
Neutralization equivalent 102 


Free fatty acid 98.5% 
Moisture 0.15% 
Mol. weight 202.14 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., 41 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


~ Color 


BUTYL ROLEATE 


Free fatty acid 2% 
Butanol 0.2% 
Moisture 0.2% 
Color Red 


DIBUTYL SEBACATE 


Purity 98.5% Minimum 
Specific gravity 0.93520 /20°C 


Acidity as Sebacic 
0.3% Maximum 


15Y, 3.5R 
Butanol 0.1% Maximum 
Flash point 380°F 
Boiling point 

344°C. at 760 mm. 
175-180°C at 3 mm. 

Water solubility 
Less than 1% at 25°C 
Freezing point ear 
Weight per gallon 7.8 lbs. 


Index of refraction 
1.4391 at 25°C 


Dielectric constant 3.6 
Power factor—60 cycles 6 


| Amecco Chemicals, Inc. — sole distributors of Sebacic Acid| 





CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


Specific gravity 0.815/20°C 
Mol. weight 130.23 
Flash point 172°F 


Distillation range 176.8/179.9°C 
Refractive index 1.4266 at 20°C 


Lbs. per U.S. gallon 6.81 

Boiling point 178 /179°C 

Moisture 0.25% 
e « * 


Send for samples and additional 
information 
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OM PARING the price per pound of Hycar and other synthetic rubbers is 

like comparing the price per pound of hot-house strawberries with ruta- 

bagas. Comparative prices mean little if the materials aren’t the same. And there 
is no other group of synthetic rubbers exactly like Hycar. 


Hycar’s superiority naturally commands a premium price. Yet after consider- 
ing the compounding and processing economies inherent in Hycar, this premium 
material gives you more for your money than less desirable synthetic rubbers. And 
better finished products that in turn command premium prices are the result. 


You get a lot more when you pay a /ittle more for Hycar! 


Take a look at some of the advantages of Hycar as compared to other oil- 
resistant types: 


... Better storage stability in crude and compounded states—won't set up—no 
stickiness 


... Dependable uniformity of crude material which eliminates processing changes 
and compound revisions 


... Lower specific gravity means 25% more volume in finished product 

... Better oil and gas resistance 

... Can be blended with GR-S and maintain adequate oil resisting characteristics 
... Will take higher pigment loadings without undue sacrifice of quality 


... Better extrusion characteristics—maintains shape during processing—won't 
collapse 
...A variety of combinations of properties not otherwise obtainable 


. Excellent performance in severest types of service has been proved throughout 


all industry 


Hycar’s Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help you with your 
individual problems. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 











Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


CARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithllic Rubber 
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How to increase plant efficiency through 
recovery of Reagents 


STYRENE CONDENSER WITH 
CARRIER CHILLED WATER 


——— 


0 ee 


SOLUTION: 





In tHE Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company plant at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, the reactors for Buna 
manufacture are vented through 
condensers. The Butadiene and 
Styrene which fail to combine dur- 
ing the reaction period are drawn 
off through these condensers and 
are largely recovered through con- 
densation by cooling. For the most 
effective operation, the condensers 


must be kept cold. 


Two Carrier Centrifugal Refrig- 
eration machines, each of 560-ton 


cooling capacity, are supplying 


STYRENE \. 
CONDENSER \S 
‘ 


amen, 
. 


i= 


cooling water to the low temper- 
ature condensers. The dependable 
Carrier refrigeration holds the 
within the 


recovery condensers 


prescribed 55°-58°F. range, no 
matter how long the run. Result: 
the Lake Charles plant has an oper- 
ating record of 98% reaction 


efficiency. 


Whenever there is a tough job 


Carrier 
a 


REFRIGERATION 








AIR CONDITIONING e 


BUTADIENE CONDENSER WITH 
CARRIER CHILLED WATER 
fix = 


CHILLED WATER INLET 
TO STYRENE CONDENSER 


—_> -— 
_— 


een 


pg 
_-—_ suppLy AND RETURN 
CHILLED WATER LINES 
FOR BUTADIENE CONDENSER 


=—_—_—— 





Condensation of gaseous materials 
by refrigeration 


of refrigeration . . . or humidity 
control, air conditioning or indus- 
trial heating, Carrier is the natural 


first thought. 


Carrier can bring to your partic- 
ular requirements the technical 
knowledge and engineering experi- 
ence of 22 years of highly success- 


ful service to the rubber industry. 


Consult Carrier Corporation on 
any problem — industrial or com- 
mercial — that you have in refrig- 
eration, and in moisture and heat 


control of air. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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DISPERSION 








IVALIN 


CAL CORPORATION 
10 EAST 40TH STREET . NEW YORK 16, 
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OEWENTHA 


LINKED 
TOGETHER 
SINCE 1868 


UBBE 


Rubber has been our business since its 
inception and we have served rubber reclaim- 
ers with scrap from the beginning of their 
industry. 





The result is experience, “know how” and 


facilities that insure proper service today— 
scrap properly sorted to specification and 


prompt deliveries. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable Address: “Gyblowell” AKRON 5, OHIO 
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65 Years of Progressive Pioneering 


Beginning with the invention of the screw- in the field of temperature control and in 





type machine in 1880 John Royle & Sons __ the development of accessory equipment. 
have —— pioneered a - a Sixty-five years of progressive pioneering 
ment of continuous extrusion equipment. have produced a wealth of knowledge and 

Essentially the continuous extrusion proc- experience. This “know how” is built into 
ess hasn’t changed a great deal. There have Royle equipment—reflected in performance 


been refinements—the most apparent being records. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 





Continental Europe Home Office Akron, Obio 
dames Day (Machinery) Ltd. §B. H. Davis J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter 
Leadon, England SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity $726 PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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A combination that’s become a 


— is exactly the word for it. For 
the combination of wire and rubber has 
brought about greater /asting qualities for 
tires, V-belts, flat conveyor belts, hose, and 
scores of other rubber products. 

Yes, wire reinforcement of rubber elimi- 
nates stretching, increases tensile strength, 
elasticity, and rigidity—makes rubber better 
able to do the important jobs in store for it. 

That’s why we at National-Standard are 
devoting so large a part of our time and re- 


sources to developing better wire and meth- 


ods of application for every conceivable wire- 
and-rubber combination—wire that meets not 
only the specifications of today, but presents 
to both the rubber industry and ourselves, 
new product possibilities 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
for tomorrow. 


So, if you have a problem 
along that line, perhaps 


our experience and re- 


search facilities can be of | | NATIONAL 
STANDARD 

. . . Company Y, / / 
a lasting friendship. S yy 


help ... and it may lead to 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL 
Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Hoboken, N. J. Worcester, Mass. 


TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 


AND TAPE SPRING STEEL 


= 


MACHINERY ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 
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1000 IN CASH PRIZE 


“FOR THE BEST PAPER ON THE 


UTILIZATION OF CURED SYNTHETIC 
SCRAP RUBBER” 





A group of rubber technologists identified with the rubber industry, known as 
the Chicago Rubber Group, is offering three prizes, totaling $1000.00 for the best 
papers on the utilization (reclaiming and processing) of cured synthetic rubber 
scrap. While the papers may deal with any phase of the problem, here are some 
subjects which suggest themselves: 1. Separation and segregation of synthetic 
scraprubber. 2. Methods of identification of synthetic scrap rubber. 3. Reclaiming 
of synthetic scrap rubber. 4. Compounding studies which will result in greater 
use of reclaimed synthetic scrap, or of ground synthetic scrap rubber. 


First prize $500.00; second prize $300.00; third prize $200.00. If you feel that you have ideas 
of value for this contest, be sure to enter! You may win one of these substantial cash prizes. 


READ THESE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES 


This contest is open to anyone in the 
United States or Canada excepting officers 
and directors of the Chicago Rubber Group 
for 1943-45. Selection of subject matter 
is left to the discretion of the contestant. 
Papers should be based upon information 
which has not previously been presented 
before any technical society meeting or 
published in any trade magazine. Contest 
closes at midnight on August 1, 1945. 
Awards will be made during the fall meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society in 
Chicago, 1945. The decision of the judges 


will be final. Each author must submit three 
copies of his paper to Mr. A. R. Floreen, 
Vice President, City National Bank & Trust 
Co., 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. These 
three copies will be judged separately by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, the 
Rubber Reclaimers Association and the 
Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society. The judges will report their find- 
ings to Bruce W. Hubbard, Chairman, 
Chicago Rubber Group, 2512 W. 24th 
Street, Chicago, to whom all inquiries for 
additional information should be addressed. 


Sponsored by CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, CHICAGO 


SPACE DONATED BY WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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The difference in Continex SRF is that 
“engineered” to provide improved processing 
results. Rigidly controlled in production, this 
perfected semi-reinforcing furnace type black 


delivers greater strength and loading capacity... 


CONTINENTAL CARBON 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 


{CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS] 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 






higher rebound resilience and longer service life. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY of the Coniinex SRF 
Technical Bulletin. Prepared by Witco Research 


Laboratories, it gives a detailed report on the 


properties and characteristics of Continex SRF. 


NX 


qs WiTco CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR 
(FORMERLY WISHNICK -TUMPEER, INC. 





Int. 
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AllStandard Schrader Valve 
Caps in use today contain 
the specially designed seal- 
ing unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber wesher vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 5 
these caps are guaranteed Would you use an elephant if your tires wore out? Of 
airtight up to 250 bs. pres- course not—but one might be handy if you couldn’t get the 
sure. Thismighty midget does ; . = 2 = : 
cage new tires you need. With 150,000 cars going off the road 
every month, many because of worn out tires, you had better 


“baby” your present tires, if you want to continue driving. 


; 
é 
é 





The most important single factor in preserving tires is 

proper inflation, for lack of even a few pounds causes ex- 

MR. & MRS. AMERICA cessive wear, damage to side walls and less mileage. How 

How to help save your tires. Make it a habit to: to prevent ruinous underinflation? It’s easy. (1) Check air 

1. Check the tightness of your valve cap each time after you in- pressures regularly with an accurate gauge. (2) Inflate 
flate your tires to effect a 100% seal. . ay ig 

when needed. (3) Seal the air in at the valve mouth with an 


2. While you have the cap off (to gauge or add air) look inside ie z 
it to see if the washer is worn out. airtight Standard Schrader Valve Cap. 


- po dag pth Ng Saag tn on any agenda sagan Noa Our Armed Forces know the importance of Standard 

inflation cannot be caused by leakage through the valve. Caps. No pneumatic-tired vehicle passes inspection unless 
a Standard Cap is screwed dov-.a tight on the tire valve 
mouth, And since their need is greater than ours, your 
dealer may be temporarily out ot caps. Try again later— 
and be sure a Schrader Cap is on every tire, including your 
spare, as soon as possible. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE COMPARATIVE AIR LOSS SYSTEM 


| a/ 
ene 6 6-7 cro ttl” 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


























STILL GOING STRONG! 


SOME INSTRUMENT “EXPERTS” said it couldn't be done when Taylor in- 


stalled the controls for Radio City’s huge air conditioning system back in 1933. 


Yet today, eleven years later, the system is still so outstandingly successful 


that NBC is running this ad in the trade journals telling how good it is! 








OU may not care a hoot about air conditioning. 

But if you’re concerned about instrumentation, 
this NBC setup should set your mind at rest on three 
important points: the dependability, versatility, and 
low cost of Taylor Fulscope air-operated controllers 
and Taylor temperature-sensitive tube systems. 
Here are a few highlights: 


1. Performance exceeded expectations from 
the very start. The 64 Taylor Fulscope Controllers 
in the central control room below provide individual 
temperature control for NBC studios and offices and 
Radio City retail stores—and temperature has con- 
sistently been maintained within plus or minus 15° F. 
For eleven vears these Fulse opes have controlled and 
recorded the te mperature of 23,000,000 cubic feet of 
air per hour, providing a complete change of air 
every 8 minutes. 


2. More than six miles of connecting tubing were 
required between the temperature-sensitive bulbs 
and instruments, with some of the tube systems as 
long as 425 feet. An interesting example of NBC’s 
faith in this kind of system and our ability to en- 
gineer it, is that they cemented the connecting tubing 
permanently in the walls. 


3. The Taylor Fulscope is one of the most versa- 
tile, flexible instruments ever developed. It would 
have to be to do such a complex job. Today’s Ful- 
scopes, thanks to continued improvement, are even 
more versatile. Yet they are essentially rugged and 
long-lived because their action is inherently simple. 
Maintenance is next to nothing. And first cost is low 
for such an accurate, high quality instrument. 
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If you need instrumentation for any process, we "Tas L 

believe it will pay you to call Taylor first. Chances mtruments 
are 99 to | we can help you because Taylor Fulscope 
Controllers are equally adaptable to temperature, 


pressure, rate of flow, or liquid level. And they're ACCURACY FIRST 


available in five completely interchangeable forms 
of control to meet practically any processing require- 


ments or operating conditions. Taylor Instrument IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


Companies. Rochester. \. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP ’EM! 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 
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KOSMOS 20 


KOSMOS 20 is a semi-reinforcing (SRF) type carbon 


black made by United's special furnace process. 


IDEAL for the GR-S and other rubbers used in military 


and civilian goods. 


OUTSTANDING for ease of processing, good plasticity, 


fast rate of cure, high resiliency, and low heat build-up. 
WELL-KNOWN for uniform quality and performance. 


RECOMMENDED for blending with channel black for 


moderate reinforcement and low heat build up. 


ON NON WACM Me My icelilemiitls)o\-laimen celal ce 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER & RESTY COMPOU 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS 





A practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
A few Applications in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 


of GENERAL LATEX ratory. No matter what the process—coating, im- 


Product Development 


Aircraft Cements 
Carpet Backing 

Can Sealing 

Cable and Wire 
Combining Compounds 
General Adhesives 
Hose and Belting 
Impregnating Compounds 
Pile Fabrics 

Protective Clothing 
Shoe Adhesives 

Sizings 











pregnating, or bonding—our experienced technical 
staff can compound the material best suited to your 
requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 
cedure—-from_ pilot operations to commercial pro- 
duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 
our technical representatives? 


GRS latex types 2 and 3, normal and concentrated, 


available from stock. 


A Complete Service to Manufacturers 


RESEARCH + MATERIALS +«- ENGINEERING + MANUFACTURE 


eneral Latex & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for syn- 


thetic latex. Operators of the Government-owned Paytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 





BALDWIN supplied the 
hydraulic elevators that 
raise and lower the stage 
of Radio City Music Hall. 


BALDWIN diesel engines 
are used for main propul- 
sion units on minesweep- 
ers and for auxiliary power 


BALDWIN testing ma- 
chine of 3,000,000 pounds 
Capacity can be controlled: 
so as to break the shell of 
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BALDWIN hydraulic tur- 
bines, 115,000 horse- 
power capacity, driving 
huge electric power gen- 


on many other vessels. a hatching egg without 


harming the chick. 


erators, are installed at 


Boulder Dam. 
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for aircraft carriers, an 


hich America i 


s depending to speed final victory. 


tives of all 


industry on W Ider of locomo 


share of the greatest 


the bui 
Of course Baldwin is well known 4s 
| . . 
i ‘c—doing their 
team, diesel-electric and electric g 
types—S ; 


‘on job in history. 
transportation job 














PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- 
tamination by flies and other insect 
germ-carriers is one of the jobs whose 
importance can hardly be exaggerated 
...a job now handled by a terpene 
chemical product. Thanite*, the 
modern toxic agent used in sprays, is 
in great demand. 


*...it took CHEMISTRY 


to realize the nation’s wealth 


American manufacturers once relied on imported camphor, an 
essential ingredient in many important products of industry. 
When war cut off these imports, however, the domestic synthesis 
of camphor was greatly enhanced by a substance which Hercules’ 
chemists produced from wood turpentine . . . Alpha-pinene. This 
is just one example among hundreds of how Hercules research has 
helped bring to light the hidden wealth of our natural resources.” 


oo 


DAVI D DIETZ, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 


WASHING WOOL -—saving time. GREASE-GETTER. Another wetting 
Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 30% of agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is 
the time required for scouring and speeding the production drive by 
processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- making it easier for alkaline baths to 
ting agent, lowering surface tension. replace solvent baths for cleaning 
emulsifying dirt and grease. produc- metals. Effective in both strong and 
ing fluffier, cleaner wool. “fa get weak alkaline baths, it has no harm- 
the most out of our wartime supply. ful chemical action on soft metals. 


Settee ietes eke 


BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- 
sides paints, there is conceded to be 
no better solvent than turpentine. 
Hercules produces the finest clear, 
pure, water-white turpentine which 
thins and spreads paint without 
weakening its color. helps dry it fast. 


— ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
——— ae ee ee ee ew oe oe ow 


TERPENE AND ROSIN 
CHEMICALS 


offer answers to material 
LESS RUTS. Just asmall amount b 
of Hercules’ amazing new prod- pre lems in many 
uct. Stabinol*. when properly i d 
mixed with the top few inches a UStries 
of soil. and then compacted. 


makes a completely water-proof 
surface—preventing mud. 


HER,C ULE S POWDER, C OMPANY 914 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


INCORPORATED 


*Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. NI-42 
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To the basic F-C-1 we now add Dinh , 


to broaden the use field of special finished cloth... 


Printing means adding to the finished cloth surface a color, 
design or pattern purely decorative or in which may be com- 
bined a trade mark, firm name, pictorial sketch, etc. 

Cloth may be surfaced for any printing or lithographing 
process but as we use the term “printing” we mean running 
from cloth rolls on a production basis. Some very novel and 
beautiful printed effects have been produced on cloth for 


bookbinding. Multiple colors may be used and reasonably 
accurate register of colors maintained. 

As cloth finds new fields of industrial use the possibilities of 
printing become greater. Printing may be definitely regarded 
as one of the major steps in preparing cloth for specialized 
uses. 


CURRENT HOLLISTON PRODUCTION inciudes COATED AND IMPREG- 


NATED FABRICS. . 


INSULATING CLOTH BASE SEPARATOR CLOTHS rubber, starch-filled, 


glazed. TRACING AND BLUE PRINT CLOTHS white and blue, ink or pencil. MAP CLOTH, 
PHOTO CLOTH, self-adhesive. REINFORCING FABRICS. SIGN, LABEL AND TAG CLOTHS, 
waterproof to take any ink, meet any inking problem. BOOK-BINDING CLOTHS. SHADE 
CLOTH, impregnated waterproof, opaque, translucent or light proof. 

We urge you to consider CLOTH; and invite you to consult with us concerning possibilities and 
developments for your specific requirements. 
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To Resist {+ {-/} | COMPOUND GR-S STOCKS WITH THE 


“PRODUCE UNUSUAL 
RESISTANCE TO TEAR... 





a Saas % i __ pment Department, 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
> SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA — CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Throughout the range of processing 
plant for the rubber industry... 
SHAW MACHINES HAVE BEEN 
OUTSTANDING FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


848. SHAW INTERMIX 872. 3 BOWL CALENDER 





Tyre plants and general 
rubber processing factories 
in many parts of the world 
858. TYRE TREAD EXTRUDER are relying today on the 
sturdy service given by 
Shaw machines. The buyer 
of tomorrow can depend 
upon the maintenance of 
the same high quality 
backed by sound technical 
advice, when he specifies 
a Shaw product. 


908. DUAL TYPE TYRE PRESS 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER Il ENGLAND 





Quality in quantity shapes success...increases product potentialities. That's 


why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 
quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” yj General Chemical Reagent Acids 
eds ened - iain steal : id and Ammonia are produced by the 
igh purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. Compesiy’s Beker & Ad Divi- 
sion, alias of laboratory reagents and fine 
These reagents from America’s f t prod f mi l acid fe 3 chemicals since 1882. The experience of this 
S r merica’s foremost producer of mineral acids conform re Division with high quality i a 


to exacting A.C.S. specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of . over 1,000 purity products. 


General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- ag oes 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during pee ee: co oy ROME ACS. 
almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. 3 “B&A” Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
a: Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 
: ; “B&A" Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
S peci f y andr el y on General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia As Sp. Gr. 1 
for your operations. Remember...their dependability has been “proved Be — co "90 evr ALS 


in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! “B&A”" Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 


Grrrmerem GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| \ cont PANY as Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston + Bridgeport ; P 
. (Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago + Cleveland * Denver Quantities; “BA Reagent Acids and 
Detrort * Houston + Kansas City + Milwaukee * Minneapolis » New York Ammonia are available in carboys as well as 


Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) * St. Louis Utica (N.Y.) in five-pint or one-pound bottles, which are 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: : obtainable in case lots or less. 
Los Angeles * San Francisco + Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) Con oe 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. » Montreal + Toronto » Vancouver Stocked at key locations throughout the nation: 
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Vitel Links tor Undlusity 























Fluid-conveying pipes carry the life-blood — through every angle, Barco compensates 
of industry and transportation. Vital links for all stress and strain, expansion and 
in these conveyor systems are Barco Flexi- contraction. Over 30 years’ experience in 
ble Joints—enemies of vibration and _ solving flexible joint problemsis yours when 
shock. Providing responsive movement — youconsult Barco’s engineering department. 


In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Not just a swivel 

joint...but a com- 

bination of a swivel 

F « rs and ball joint with 
:? rotary motion and 

, {7 / responsive movee 


MANUFACTURING CO., NOT INC.- 1810 Winnemac Ave., CHICAGO 40, ILL. pened through every 








THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM IS THE “MOVE IN DIRECTION” 


SALVATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








RUBBERan 
TESTING E 


To its present line of over 2,500 items of Scientific Research and 
Production Control Equipment, “Precision” introduces a complete line 
of Rubber and Plastics testing apparatus. 
representative items. 


PERMANENT S 
TESTING APPARATUS 


For tension testing 
ber. ASTM D 


601. 
dividual clutches for each 
sample. 








PRECISION TEAR 
TESTER : 
Utilizes 34” diameter dise 


sample died fro 


tensile slab. Fits 


sile machines. 


rapid in eperation. Duplicates 
service conditions, 


m regular 
standard ten- 
Consistent and 


S 

















A 


PERE Oe TAnN 
VISCOSIMETER 
For fast, saaueite vingvelty 


solutions. Test can be pat in 
less than a —— Supplied 
in 5 orifice sizes. 




















yy itp eg po Bho by 
D-395 M Be 

Molde. 8 fon Song “Beneh 
plate makes this apparatus 
mely _ > to sane. The 

are replaced 

with washers which can- 

not become fost, 








Puy GUSUO) 





Shown below are a few 


“PRECISION’’-SHELL 
CONTINUOUS FLOW 
REFRACTOMETER 
Indicates purity thru re- 
ractive index. Connected 
directly into processing 
pipeline. 


“Performance Tested” and approved by our 
own and other leading laboratories throughout the country, this 
equipment embodies the same engineering features and high stand- 
ards of workmanship found in all other “Precision Products”. 


rn 
a np 
OE 
a eT 


DIE BLOCK 
For cutting tensile test 


pieces. 
8” square. 


sponge rubber 
shock. 


COMPRESSION FATIGUE 
CELLS 


Used to confine rubber under 
compression for long periods 
during which time compression 
fatigue is measured by observ- 
ing the decrease in the pressure 
exerted by the sample. 


Made from care- 
fully selected end maple 
u Convenient 3 
ft. - Mounted on 


CRESCENT TEAR TEST JIG 
Used for slitting the crescent 
tear test pieces according to 
A.S.T.M. D-624. The slitting 
depth gage on the right also 
furnished, 


DIES 
Dies of all sizes for 
tensile and tear tests, 
including 2” x Ya" 
a" x a, | hd x a0 
6” x 1”, and 1.129” 
diameter. All to 
ASTM specifications. 


MALLET <> 
For dieing test é 
samoles. Durable 
rawhide shockproof 


to absorb 
construction. 


GAGE MARKER 
For marking elongating marks 


both the 2” and 1” marks. 
line produces less error. 


made to fit the hand. 


weight, 


SEE YOUR LABORATORY SUPPLY DEALER 


ae 


AGING JIG 
Naval Research Laboratory Rubber Seal 
Aging Test Jig. Used to test rubber 
gaskets to specification = INT. Dup- 
licates service conditions 


FLOW TESTER 
ASTM D-530 
For measuring flow 
of hard rubber and 
plastic under pres- 
sure. Equipped with 

dial indicator. 


? 


“PRECISION” - 
SHELL BUTADIENE 
ANALYZER 


itadiene 


Determines 
metric 


by Gas-Volu 
Method. 





“PRECISION” -BASHORE 
RESILIOMETER 
A necessity for synthetic develop- 
ment and compounding since re- 
silience can no longer 
taken for granted in an 


1 








SCIENTIFIC COMPAN 
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VISTONARY DREAMS 


In test tubes fired by war, chemical re- 
search has laid the foundation for far- 
reaching prosperity. New products have 
been created, new bases developed, new 
techniques evolved which stagger the 
imagination . . . which translate today’s 
dream into tomorrow’s demand. How this 
research will affect your business, what 
it can do for your product, is obviously 
impossible to ascertain except by expert 


examination . . . and such examination 
should certainly be included in your post- 
war planning. Our staff of expert finishing 
engineers will be glad to cooperate with 
your organization. Your inquiry incurs 
no obligation. Address The Stanley 
Chemical Company ... manufacturers of 
Stanley Lacquers, Synthetics, Enamels, 
and Japans . . . East Berlin, Connecticut. 





Lanloy Chemical 
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Setting New 
Standards of 
Performance... 





For a Coal Tar Type softener and _ plasticizer 
PICCOVOL is now giving to many in the Industry 
new conceptions of possibilities for product im- 
provement ... PICCOVOL was developed to meet 
the specifications of Rubber Reserve Company — 
but it also provides greater tear resistance, higher 
tensile, improved elongation and better aging qual- 
ities in the finished products . . . It is available now 
in unlimited quantities. 








PICCOVOL 


Manufactured by Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


8 TAN DAR nc ono 
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... souvenir of the time when TITANOX pig- 
ments contributed sparkling whiteness to a wide 
range of natural rubber products. But a token 
as well of brighter days that approach. 

Until those days are here again, it is well to 
remember that just as TITANOX pigments have 
the greatest whitening effect on natural rubber, 
so also do they have on GR°S and reclaim. 














TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 
111 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, III. 
350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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BS 


Universal 
Acceptance 


In virtually every industry the use of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings has been standard practice for years. The 
Timken Bearing is the most widely used and best known 
anti-friction bearing in the world. Industry acknowledges 
its exclusive and outstanding advantages. Countless thou- 
sands of different applications and a solid scientific back- 
ground have given The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
the knowledge and experience so vitally necessary to make 
the precise bearing recommendation for every type of 
machinery. Timken Roller Bearings represent a highly 
specialized engineering service of inestimable value to 
American industry. Timken Bearings mean dependable per- 
formance — are universally accepted as the world’s most 
advanced anti-friction bearing. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


BUY WAR BONDS 


281 
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Conclusive Evidence 


Management faces grave responsibilities in the postwar 
era. Certainly, one of them is the necessity for a maximum 
degree of efficiency and economy in manufacture. Here is 
where the selection of the best sources of supply for the 


materials used in production is of major importance. 


In order to gauge properly the value of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company as a source of supply for its justly famous, lead-free 
zine oxides, the following procedure is as simple as it is con- 
clusive: Ask anyone of the many manufacturers in the rubber, 
paint and allied industries who use St. Joe Zinc Oxides — 
or any score of them — what they think of this Company, 
and they will tell you that the quality of the products and 


service we give them justifies the orders they give us. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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0s A. NEW BULLETIN 
ON BANBURY MIXERS IS NOW READY 





| 
1 Sinaia -TWO pages of description and illustrations give up- 
ry Ye. 1 to-the-minute details of the latest developments in Banbury 
BANBURY ADVANTAGES 1 Mixers. 
@ More uniformly mixed stocks 
produced. . ; 3 The many applications of this money-saving and product-improving 
9 pe goodoomensg pos tg pero 4 machine in the rubber, plastics, linoleum, asphalt, paint and other 
procedure. ; | fields are discussed . . . features of design and construction are 
8 de ces oe te | described . . . a table of sizes, capacities, dimensions, etc., is in- 
. installation in a year or 1 cluded . . . specific information on installation and operation is 
Oo noon floor space for equal | given. 
output. 
peep tom soni gelesen § A number of photographs illustrating the various sizes and types 
rs) See ane-at B-emonp ol & = of machines for different applications are shown. Drawings of 
2 ai aie dtiteaaes auntie 4 typical arrangements of Banbury Mixers with auxiliary equipment 
conditions. | are also included. 
Variety of ials, col 
a DAV IASKFOREULE Try 
out difficulty. PY I 4d —Z, 
So 











: fREE 
WHY wor WRITE FOR YO wk 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., Ansonia, Conn. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, 

Akron, Los Angeles 





Reports on the use of C-700 Aluminas with 
synthetics, like that quoted above from com- 
pounder’s statements, give promise of an 
extremely useful future. Because of the new- 
ness of the synthetic rubber industry, less is 
known of the requirements for fillers there. 
But we’re learning. 

Uniform fineness — To this property of 


C-700 Aluminas rubber compounders as- 


sign considerable credit. It helps account 


for the superior performance obtained when 
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these reinforcing pigments are used with 
natural rubber, the greater volume of fin- 
ished product from:a fixed amount of crude, 
the easier manipulation of stock. 

To manufacturers who are wondering 
about means of improving rubber products, 
we offer every facility at our command. For 
samples of C-700 Aluminas to test in your 
processes, write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALUMINUM 
ORECo., ) 1909 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 



































ETIC RUBBER LATICES 
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DIVISION © 
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On this Fourth War-time Christmas 






We extend to you our best wishes 


and our hope for early peace — 





FOR 
MS Sp 
QuAtity RECtAT e . mec lFic PURPOSES 





aa bl + "ow: 7 tt | 
- BUTLER NEW JERSEY la 
r & Wiss 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Harold P. Fuller Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd. 
31 St. James Avenue 16 Herga ¢ 






ourt 
Bo-ton. Ma-- Harrow-on-Hill, Middlesex, England 
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STRUTHERS WELLS 
Vuteusive Wirew 
BIG RUOGEO FFPICIENT 








3 


NEW TYPES NOW AVAILABLE ror EVERY 
DIFFICULT OPERATION IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Heavy Duty Dispersers for Cements and Coatings. Masticators and Internal 

_ Mixers for Breaking-down, Warming and Compounding all Stocks. Working 
Capacities from 1/8 to 3600 Gallons. Input Ratings up to 1000 Horsepower. 
AND OFFERING MOST NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS IN DESIGN AND 
PERFORMANCE SINCE WORLD WAR I. 





Write today for particulars on the most complete line of Heavy 





} Duty Kneading Machines in America! 








STRUTH ERS WELLS corporation 


NORTHMASTER DIVISION TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLANTS AT TITUSVILLE, PA., AND WARREN, PA. AKRON REPRESENTATIVE: THE B. W. ROGERS CO. 
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PELLETEX 
Retards Solvent Damage 


Photo Courtesy Republic Rubber Co. 


IL, the lifeblood of modern warfare, 

requires a special hose compound 
for satisfactory handling. PELLETEX 
and GASTEX, world’s leading semi- 
reinforcing black pigments, supply that 
something which enables the rubber 
or synthetic compound to combat the 
destructive forces of solvents and thus 
prolong the life span of the hose. 


For nearly twenty years General Atlas 
engineers have studied the problem of 
developing the type of hose best suited 
for handling such materials as gaso- 
line, crude oil, chemicals, paint, and 
steam, Today PELLETEX and GASTEX 
are used in the tube, friction, and cover 
of a wide variety of hose, both in war 
and peace; afloat and ashore. 





We imvite your inquiry for 


product planning after Victory. 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
(PELLETEX) 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 
ERNEST JACOBY &°CO., Boston HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 


PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 





DISTRICT SALES AGENTS. 





FOR DIFFICULT PLASTICIZING JOBS 


LIKE THESE...INVESTIGATE 


Paraplex G-25 


ELASTOMER | 









APPLICATION ADVANTAGES OF PARAPLEX G-25 


= 








| 


Cable Jackets Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers Non-migration, permanence, oil resistance, low 
heat deformation. 



































Cable Lacquers Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers Non-migration, permanence, durability, heat 
stability. 


Fabric and Paper Coatings Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers; cellulose acetate Non-migration, oil resistance, durability, high finish, 
butyrate; cellulose acetate propionate; Neoprene, Buna N permanence, gloss, freedom from taste and odor. 
Rigid Moldings Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers; polyvinyl! chlorice- Good processing, toughness, !ow heat Ceformation. 


Buna N blends 





Free Films Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers; acrylic polymers Good processing, toughness, permanence, oil resis- 
(ACRYLOIDS) tance, non-migration. 
Hot Melts Polyvinyl acetate and copolymers Heat stability, low acidity, permanence, freedom 


from taste and odor, wide compatibility range. 


Gasket Stocks Buna N; Neoprene; polyvinyl cnloride and copolymers Oil resistance, low temperature flexibility, perma- 
nence. 
Gasket Coatings Polyvinyl] chloride and acetate copolymers; Buna N; Neoprene Oil resistance, permanence. 


Extruded Hose and Tubing Polyvinyl chloride; polyvinyl chloride-polyvinyl acetate Oil resistance, non-extractability, permanence, 





copolymers: Buna N; Neoprene facilitates processing. 
Seam Sealing Compounds Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers, Buna N Permanence, heat stability, resistance. 
for Metal Containers 
Can Linings and Closures Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers; thermosetting Permanence, resistance, freedom from taste. 





phenol formaldehyde resins 


Cements Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers; Buna N; acrylic Tack, permanence, non-migration. 
polymers (ACRYLOIDS) 


Pressure Sensitive Polyvinyl chloride and acetate copolymers; acrylic polymers Non-migration, permanence, heat stability, tack. 
Adhesives (ACRYLOIDS) 
Nitrocellulose Lacquers Cellulose nitrate Durability, non-migration, permanence, 




















HESE applications represent the fields in which 


ParaPLeX G-25 has already demonstrated its useful- P ‘ , 
eh 7 awards to The | 
ness in the short time since its introduction by The \ bse Resinous Products & | 
eae SS Chemical C a 
Resinous Products & Chemical Company. The unusual \ — Chemical Company 
ia, nd “4\ and its associated 
properties of this non-migrating, oil-insoluble plasticizer as firms, Rohm & Haas 


suggest a much broader scope of utility. We shall be \ Company and Charles 
Lennig & Company. 
glad to work with you in studying the adaptability of 








ParapLex G-25 to your difficult plasticizing problems. 






PARAPLEX and ACRYLOID are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Represented in South America by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and offices in principal South American cities. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 5, 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 5) 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, 
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for Longer Banbury 
Service — 


Rebuilding and Hard-Surfacing 
Rotors to Exact Clearances... 


It is Interstate’s way of doing the job right for longer resistance 
to the wearing action of hard service ... Our engineers know 
the requirements of every part of the Banbury Mixer — and 
how to meet those requirements by rebuilding, hard-surfacing 
and precision-finishing to produce results that give highest 
mixing efficiency over longer periods of sustained operation 

Here are five rotors from number 27's going through 
Interstate’s hard-surfacing department — oe built up to 
give correct contours for better mixing service . 


Repairing and rebuilding Banburys 1s our specialty. When 
yours needs attention write, wire or phone us at once. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


1 Cottelms as (otel ommc DE am \y bloscel Melia -\-) aun © @o(@)\ 0 BE @) of (© MNES ~ ole) ol - SEN ON ACIA0 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 











¢ 


Cyanamid’s ‘‘controlled quality’’ production of chemicals for the 
rubber industry is the key to the dependability of these materials 
which is helping to maintain fast and economical processing schedules 
for the war effort and essential civilian uses. This, coupled with the 
strategic locations of Cyanamid warehouses, assure quick deliveries 
of quality chemical supplies to all centers of the rubber industry. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: 


Ernest Jacoby & Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


H. M. Royal, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Herron & Meyer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Akron Chemical Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off **Trade-Mark 








An Announcement of Importance to all Interested in CHLORINATED RUBBER! 


\ 


CHLORINATED ISOPOL 


2 


4 





GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 

An original (synthetic) development of the UBS Labora- 
tories that is very similar to Chlorinated Rubber in form 
and all other characteristics so far tested, but which is not 
yet standardized in- Viscosity Range. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS: 


7 Resi Excellent — Similar to 
Flame Resistance. «© + + + «© Chlorinated Rubber 
° : Excellent — Similar to 
Moisture Resistance. . . . . . Pekin hides 
Excellent — Similar to 


Chemical Resistance . . Cadasaaeal ailter 


Appears to be soluble 


Solubility in the same solvents 
customarily used for 


Chlorinated Rubber. 
Is stabilized. However, 


Stability... . . 4 «4 « insomeoperations, more 
stabilizing material will 
be required. 


Compatibility with Plasticizers . . Appearstobecompatible 
with the same plasticiz- 
ers customarily used 


with Chlorinated Rubber 

SUGGESTED USES: 

1. As a primer for rubber-to-metal adhesion and as an in- 
gredient in adhesives. 

2. As an acid and alkali-resistant coating for metal, con- 
crete and other surfaces. 

3. As an ingredient in paints, lacquers, inks, etc., where 
chemical resistance and flame resistance are desired. 


Address all inquiries to the Union 


























AVAILABLE IN METAL PRIMER FORMULATIONS* AND IN POWDER FORM 


4. For fire-proofing fabrics and other materials. 

5. For moisture-proofing fabrics and other materials. 

6. Wherever sound and heat insulation qualities are im- 
portant. 

7. As a plastic wherever inertness to chemicals and fire- 
proofness are important. 


AVAILABILITY: 


Production at present is sufficient to enable sampling and 
service of reasonably sized orders, but large quantity orders 
can not be filled until new, expanded production facilities 
are in operation. 


*METAL PRIMER FORMULATIONS OF CHLORINATED ISOPOL 


The UBS Laboratories have had considerable success for- 
mulating Chlorinated Isopol into Metal Primers for pro- 
tective coatings and for rubber-to-metal cementing opera- 
tions; and have developed several Tie Cements that work 
extremely well with the available types of synthetic rubber. 
However, experience has shown that each rubber-to-metal 
cementing job should be treated as an individual problem. 
Therefore, in inquiring, please inform us whether your 
problem is one of protective coating or of cementing; and 
if it is a cementing problem, please also include in your 
letter as much as possible of the following information: 
(1) Type of rubber to be adhered; (2) Type of metal to be 
used; (3) Whether metal can be sand-blasted or buffed; 
(4) Whether heat and/or pressure can be applied, including 
temperature ranges, pounds pressure and lengths of time 
possible; (5) Strength of bond required; (6) Temperature 
range under which bond must hold; (7) End use of product. 










Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 





ORGANIC CHEMICALS «+ SYNTHETIC LATEX + SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS +- IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 

COMBINING CEMENTS 








Union Bay STATE 


Chemical Company 
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ding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 








on the Compoun 
























Results with 
B. J. F. Acceleration 


HIS Compound shows a lower “‘state-of-cure’’ in 
comparison with the previous four compounds, 
but the pendulum, rebound and heat generation 


characteristics are satisfactory. The cut-growth re- 





sistance is outstandingly good. 








ORIGINAL RESULTS 





cat Cute Tensile Load _ /Sq. In.) ve seein with 











Min. at Strength P nad 5 a — — - — ve 
45 Lb. Lb./Sq. In. ere 200% 300% 400% 500% 
7.5 830 795 115 150 225 340 26 
15 1370 750 155 195 315 $10 29 
30 1440 655 195 310 465 660 29 
45 1320 610 240 360 520 800 24 
60 1385 605 230 345 500 810 | 24 
90 1620 620 230 385 540 845 | 26 
| 
Se e = ‘Compression Fetique Coadtich cenncamenill Cut-Growth Resistance 
Pendulum | | : : Inches Failure at 
Time of Cure | Shore - = seins - c | Running Ryneuie Compression | a 
Mia. at | Hard- | Per Cent | Time and 
45 Lb. | ness | Indentation Per Cent | Initial | Per Cent ~— 
in mm. | Rebound Comp. | Permanent Initial Final 4,000 Cyc. | 13,000 Cyc. 
| Set | 
90 46 | 8.34 1. «6072 23.9 | mar | 16.9 16.6 19.5 05 19 
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*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15’ Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp. 


Use Uniform Quality 
HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by 


we iy THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e¢ BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION IS BEING GIVEN TO THE NEEDS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS SUCH AS INSULATED WIRE 
FOR WHICH UNIFORM MELTING POINT AND FREEDOM FROM 
IMPURITIES ARE REQUIRED. 





AVAILABLE IN A RANGE OF 
MELTING POINTS FROM 265 TO 310° F. 


HERROY BROS. & MEYER 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
516 Ohio Bldg., AKRON, OHIO 
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ARE YOU 


We invite consultation respecting your rubber 
requirements for after-the-war production 


SYNTHETIC *» CRUDE + SCRAP 


| ubbor 


vélso HARD RUBBER DUST aud BALATA 
LET US SERVICE YOUR RUBBER RESERVE PERMITS 








LOS ANGELES 


WAV A ease 


122 EAST 42°° STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 327 So. La Salle St. - AKRON: 250 Jewett St. - LOS ANGELES: 1431 £. 16 St. - MEMPHIS: 46 W. Virginia Ave. - BOSTON: 31 St. James Ave. 
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Heat resistance now made practical by 


F.B.S LITHARGE 






























FORMULA 

GR-S Cinstitute ) ....................0c.000. 100 

E.P.C. Carbon Black.... canes ae 

Sulfur ae sere 0.75 

Zine Oxide .. Seseinaple 

Benzothiazyl Disulfide... 1.0 

REDD; MUUMINIEccscccccessnscsversccceprases -Aed 

Coaltar softener ............................ 5 

Data: Tensile % Modulus Shore 
Time 287° F. Strength Elong 300% Elong. Hardness 
15 2890 780 640 57 
20 3010 760 660 57 
30 3090 77 660 57 
60 2960 730 660 57 
90 2850 700 685 57 
120 2960 710 700 57 
- Aged 24 Hours at 100°C 

15 2970 660 980 60 
20 3030 640 1020 60 
30 2980 645 1000 60 
60 3260 650 1040 60 
90 3060 630 1130 60 
120 2930 630 1940 60 















6. Efficiency * 7. Economy. 





OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


The F.B.S. Litharge-thiazole combination used with low sulfur 


Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 


with New Low-Sulfur Formula 


High retention of physical properties ... how 
important is that to you? 


Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. 


Now such a compound can be cured in a 
practical time and without extra quantities of 
accelerator. 


F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazyl disulfide is 
what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 
content. 


The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 
tion, hardness or modulus. 


Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 
cured for various periods is almost uniform. 


Reference to the accompanying tables and 
charts should be convincing. 


Ask us to send you a printed report, ‘Compounding 
of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 
the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
angles. Writc to 








is characterized by the following 


1. Heat stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus 
4. Excellent general physical properties * 5. Processing safety 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Erooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 
Francisco: Boston (National-Rostom ! ead Co.)+ Pittsburgh (National 


Lead & Oil Co. of Penns.) ; Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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Choose your 
opening 
where you 
want it! 


New ‘‘double-acting’”’ Crown Zipper per- 
mits two or more sliders on one track— 
opens at given point—spells new conve- 
nience in postwar rubber applications! 

In the thick of the mud, blood, sweat and strain 
of today’s fighting, hundreds of military items 
equipped with Crown Zippers are proving zippers 


can be big and tough yet amazingly easy to operate, 
small and dainty yet virtually indestructible! 


One of the most sensational Crown developments 
is a zipper that permits two or more sliders on one 
track — opens instantly at any given point. (One 
recent Crown application actually has sen sliders! ) 


This amazing Crown Zipper feature, coupled with 
four other basic superiorities over old-style, conven- 
tional zippers (see list below), will result in new con- 


CROWN LVI 

sharp 

ay curves 
ZIPPERS 


are 5 ways better 








venience, easier operation, in postwar rubber goods. 
Heavy boots, raincoats and boat covers are but a few 
of the many items Crown Zippers will fasten better. 


When you turn to postwar products, Crown engi- 
neers, fresh from their experience in designing hun- 
dreds of military items, will work with your design- 
ers to adapt—or, if necessary, create—special zipper ap- 
plications to meet your own manufacturing problems. 





2. Die-cast 
for smoother 
action— 
extra 
strength 





3. Provides opening 
wherever you want it 





Won't - se 
- Resists 
lock - : 
- corrosion 
open ig 


Member of the J. & P. Coats + Clark’s RE Family 





THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY .- 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Crown Fastener Division) 


























































Serving aDependabl, — 
Speeding wihadion 


* ADVAN—New delayed action accelerator recommended for GR-S for foot- 
wear, hose covers, CV insulation, etc. 

* ADVAGUM—Synthetic thermoplastic used to assist processing of Buna N 
type synthetics. 

* ADVAWET—Series of powerful wetting out and emulsifying agents. Also 
suitable for stabilizing synthetic latices and dispersions. 

*% COPPER NAPHTHENATE~—Powerfu!l mildewproofing agent. Meets all Armed 
Forces specifications. 

EXTENDER 15—Extender for dibutyl phthalate and other plasticizers. Readily 











* 
available. 

% OROPLAST—Extender and softener with outstanding smoothening quality 
when used with GR-S compounds for calendering, tubing and skim coating. 

*& PLASTOFLEX —Series of efficient plasticizers for vinyl chloride resins. Good 
low temperature flexibility. 

* PLASTOFLEX 10——Replacement for dibutyl phthalate in Buna N type syn- 
thetics. Gives high resilience. 

* PLASTICIZERS VA—Plasticizer for vinyl acetate polymers as replacements for 
latex and for shoe adhesives. 

* PLASTAC —Tackifier and plasticizer for GR-S. 

* RESIN V—Tackifier for GR-S, also in adhesive work with GR-S latices. 

* VISTAC —series of hydrocarbon polymers being used as tackifiers and process- 
ing aids for GR-S, Vistanex Polybutene and other rubbers. 


* VISTANEX POLYBUTENE — Isobutylene polymers for special purpose GR-S 
and synthetic insulation compounding. Outstanding for pressure-sensitive 
adhesive bases. 


*-ZINC NAPHTHENATE—Colorless mildewproofing agent for fabrics such as 


duck, braid, etc. Meets government specifications. 


* 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dependable 
LINC OXIDES for 








every wartime 








rubber need 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO -ST. LOUIS-NEW YORK 
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@ HAND IN HAND go War and 
Tuberculosis — the dread disease 
that since Pearl Harbor has exacted 
a toll of 145,000 civilians. 


Wartime conditions — worry, over- 
work, abnormal eating and housing 
— are the allies of TB. 


















The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in 
the United States 


TWINS OF DEATH 


Yet Tuberculosis can be controlled. 
The annual sale of Christmas seals has 
helped cut the death rate by 75%! 
But the current death rate shows that 
the battle is far from won — that your 
dollars are needed now, urgently. 
Please, send in your contribution today. 


BUY CHRISTMAS 


SEALS! 
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The high degree of uniformity found in MT. VERNON industrial iabrics cuts to a minimum 
your own fabric inspection operations. This characteristic in MT. VERNON fabrics is achieved by a 
rigid system of laboratory control that checks every step of their production. For more uniform fabrics 


that insure more efficient fabrication of your own products, specify MT. VERNON fabrics. 


ERNON 
MT ODBERRY TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 


MILLS, ! Belling Cgents 
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EVAYL TUADS 


Ethyl Tuads 
offers these desirable features: 


It is completely dustless in handling by compound 


and mill room workers. 


It mills into rubber very quickly and easily. 


It melts in the mix at factory processing tempera- 


tures insuring perfect dispersion. 
e 


It is a powerful accelerator and vulcanizing agent 


yet not scorchy in processing. 
e 


It is readily available. 


Dustless - Perfect Dispersion - Available 


R. T. VANDERBILT Co., Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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in Elastomers 
Floyd L. Graves’ 


HE need of a tear resistance test that could be gen- 
erally accepted by rubber technologists has long been 
recognized. Although a very common kind of failure 

in rubber goods, tearing has proved exceedingly difficult 
to evaluate with the degree of accuracy possible in other 
physical tests. Perhaps no property of rubber has had a 
greater variety of tests (1-12)? proposed for its measure- 
ment. Lefcaditis and Cotton (1) in developing one 
method investigated the possibilities of at least a dozen 
specimens which had been devised for this work. 

It is not the intention in this paper to review the merits 
of the many tear test methods in use or proposed. The 
work has been confined to a study of the test specimen 
coming closest to general acceptance and to a new speci- 
men designed as an improvement on the former. Refer- 
ence is made to the Goodrich, or Winkelmann, crescent 
test piece which has been in use for more than 16 years 
~ was adopted as tentative standard by the A.S.T.M. in 
1941. 

The principle of the crescent design is apparent upon 
examination of Figure 1. The curved test section makes 
possible the development of a stress gradient when the 
piece is stretched in a tensile machine. Tearing occurs 
when sufficiently high stress is attained at the apex of a 
‘cut, 0.02-inch deep, at the center of the concave edge. The 
value recorded for tear resistance is expressed as pounds 
pulled per unit thickness and is a composite measurement 
of the stress at the apex of the cut and of other stresses 
not involved in resistance to tearing. 

Tearing has been defined by Busse (2) as the formation 
of new surfaces by the application of a small force in such 
a way that it is concentrated at the tip of a sharp indenta- 
tion, or cut, in the sample. It therefore follows that the 
ideal specimen would measure the stress concentrated at 
this point of tearing to the exclusion of all other stresses 
Present in adjacent areas. The values obtained with such 





* American Cyanamid Co., research laboratories, Stamford; Conn. 
* Bibliography references appear at end of article. A 
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ANGLE SPECIMEN 


Fig. 1. Tear Test Specimens 


a specimen would represent true tear resistance. Unfortu- 
nately it has not been practical to develop such a specimen 
for extensible materials. A compromise has been neces- 
sary in which stresses not involved in tear resistance are 
included in the measurement of the stress at the point of 
tearing. Because of the composite nature of such meas- 
urements, the values obtained with all tear specimens are 
significant only in a comparative sense. Likewise, values 
obtained with one-type specimen do not have significance 
in direct comparisons with values of a different specimen 
design. 

If we consider again Busse’s definition of tearing, we 
must conclude that, lacking the ideal specimen, any speci- 
men to evaluate this property should be so designed that 
the stress at the point of tearing exerts the dominant in- 
fluence on the value obtained, while other unavoidable 
stresses in the specimen are subordinated. This require- 
ment is not met in the crescent specimen. Lefcaditis and 
Cotton (1) recognized this fault in 1932 when they ob- 
served that too great a proportion of the pulling force is 
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Fig. 2. Stress Distri- 
bution Patterns as 
Revealed in Polarized 
Light; (Left) Cres- 
cent Type Specimen; 
Right) Angle Type 





Fig. 3. Oven Equipment for Use 
with Scott Tensile Machine 
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distributed throughout the piece while only a small part 
is concentrated at the point of tearing. 

3ecause of this distribution of the pulling force, the 
value obtained at failure is largely a modulus measure- 
ment. The tensional stress reaches its maximum when 
the tearing stress is attained at the apex of the cut and 
a pseudo evaluation of tear resistance is obtained. Under 
these conditions one would expect a marked relation 
between the ultimate elongation and the tear values ob- 
tained. The data appear to bear this out. 

Figure 1 also illustrates the specimen designed to meet 
the requirement suggested above. The crescent test sec- 
tion is replaced by a 90-degree angle section. The tearing 
stress is concentrated at the apex of the angle eliminating 
the need of further nicking. This has resulted in a three- 
fold improvement in uniformity of data over that obtained 
with the nicked crescent specimen. In the new specimen 
the point of tearing has been moved from the center line 
of pull between the boundary lines of the crescent piece 
to the boundary line of the angle test piece (See Figure 
1), increasing the stress gradient. The result is a tear 
specimen in which the stress at the point of tearing exerts 
the dominant influence on the value obtained. 

The stress distribution patterns of the two specimens 
are illustrated in Figure 2 photographed by means of 
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polarized light. The test pieces were cut from a trans- 
parent Hevea rubber stock, and each was subjected to a 
pulling force of one pound. These patterns illustrate how 
much more effectively the pulling force is concentrated at 
the point of tearing in the angle specimen. 


Experimental Details 

In the following data the two specimens are compared 
in test compounds of four different elastomers. A study 
was made of the effect of heat aging (Geer oven at 100° 
C.) on tests at 25° C. In addition the effect of test tem- 
peratures on unaged stocks was determined. The com- 
pounds were cured and tested following A.S.T.M. pro- 
cedure except that the tear test pieces were cut with the 
grain direction running across the specimen so that tear- 
ing would be with the grain. 

Carpenter and Sargisson (3) tested seven different 
compounds of Hevea rubber employing 1,400 test pieces 
and found that with the crescent specimen tearing always 
followed the grain regardless of its direction in the test 
piece. Preliminary tests in this work indicated this char- 
acteristic of natural rubber with both specimens. In the 
synthetic elastomer stocks the effect of grain is not so 
pronounced, and tearing can be effected across the grain 
with both specimens. However a slight tendency toward 
lower tear resistance with the grain was observed. 

Some investigators take steps in their mixing and 
curing procedures to eliminate grain effects. Since this 
is not a practice followed in commercial processing, it 
seems unwarranted in the laboratory. If grain from mills 
and calenders may be present in articles of commerce, and 
the tendency for tearing is in this direction, it seems sound 
practice to evaluate resistance in this direction in the 
laboratory. All values given in this paper represent tear- 
ing with the grain and are averages obtained from five 
specimens in each test. 

The oven devised to adapt a Scott tensile machine to 
testing modulus, tensile, and tear resistance at elevated 
temperatures is shown in Figure 3. A combination of 
coil heaters and forced circulation of air insures uniform 
temperature throughout the test. The oven travels down- 
ward with the driven jaw, and elongation is observed 
through the transparent front. When disconnected from 
the base, the oven is readily raised and locked by the 
clamp at the lower guide. In this way free access is had 
to the jaws for specimen mounting. When the oven is 
again closed, three minutes are allowed to attain tem- 
perature equilibrium. Current to the coils is through a 
standard Variac for temperture control. 


TaBLe 1 
Formulation Hevea GR-S Neoprene Hycar 

Basen GENES og so nccssencices 100 
NC a ES Barer 100 
ee ee re 100 
PC cs ccsseghenke ed 100 
EG EE. Gwin eked oon vanes 50 
nS EE As Wu cuusses sac neas 50 50 37 
OSE ee peer ee 5 5 1 5 
eee ey ie 3 2 1.25 
TE ci Cuis beapes oak « 3 5 1 
— ekeeccusestsictece sae . 8 
Se (C6560 kb sna weseceneee ° 

ae Ea ee ee 15 R |) 
TO BC TGS... os cicvesccccess 1 

SES eee 5 

ies MILs 'ss0200eeeenas 4 
AgeRite powder ...0scseccses. 1.25 2 
eer 5 ks on alee 4-4 6 2 
Dibutyl phthalate ............ 25 
Cre re re 5 

Temperature of cure—° C...... 141 141 141 153 
Minutes (optimum cure)....... 30 60 30 30 


The formulation and optimum cures of the test com- 
pounds are given in Table 1. The physical data are found 
in Table 2. The marked improvement in uniformity of 
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test data obtained with the angle specimen is shown in 
Table 3. The data of Table 2 are plotted in Figures 4 
to 7 to show the per cent. change in these properties from 
the values obtained for the original stocks tested at 25° C. 

Before discussing the data reference is again made to 
the work of Busse (2). In defining tearing he further 
observed that in an iso-tropic material, tearing begins 
when the stress and strain at the point of tearing reach 
the tensile strength and ultimate elongation of the ma- 
terial. He then showed that in Hevea the tendency to 
fiber under stress results in a reenforcement of the rub- 
ber in the direction of the principal stress, and the force 
required to cause tearing is not readily correlated with 
tensile strength. In a synthetic elastomer such as GR-S 
there is no fibering under stress, and the evaluation of 
tear resistance becomes somewhat less complex. 


Discussion of Test Data 

Hevea Stock (Ficure 4). Referring to Table 2, the 
value for the original stock is found to be some 37% 
higher with the crescent specimen than with the angle 
specimen. Since the crescent specimen has 25% less 








TABLE 2 


Effect of Oven Aging at 100° C. on Values Obtained at 25° C. 
Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per 0.1-In. Thickness 





r-—~“* Hours At 200% % Elonga- A 
Stock at Elonga- tion at Crescent Angle Std. Std. 
Tested 100° C. tion Tensile Break Tear Tear Dev. Dev, 
Hevea .. 0 1080 4400 570 65.3 6.3 47.5 2.2 
24 1400 3850 470 69.5 3.5 31.0 1.4 
48 1400 2775 360 47.7 5.6 24.1 Bi 
72 1400 2000 260 37.8 3.9 17.3 2 
GES ... 2 835 3100 580 29.4 3.3 22.8 Pe 
24 1150 2900 390 24.9 3.1 21.7 4 
48 1350 2700 320 23.5 3.1 20.1 6 
72 1500 2600 290 20.1 1.6 18.7 4 
Neoprene. 0 1550 3700 450 45.5 5.1 32.9 12 
24 1900 3600 345 37.4 2.9 29.1 iS 
48 2100 3400 310 31.7 1.3 28.5 A 
72 2100 3400 300 31.0 3.0 26.5 13 
Hycar .. 0 995 3800 540 22.7 1.0 20.6 3 
24 1275 4425 435 23.4 2.9 21.1 5 
48 1625 4325 380 27.9 47 23.3 a 
72 1950 4250 340 24.5 be 22.6 4 


Effect of Test Temperature on Original Stocks 
Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per 0.1-In. Thickness 





Test At 200% % Elonga- A 
Stock Temp. Elonga- tion at Crescent Std. Angle Std. 
Tested °C. tion Tensile Break Tear Dev. Tear Dev. 
Hevea .. 25 1080 4400 570 65.3 6.3 47.5 2.2 
50 1020 3770 600 46.7 3.7 39.9 it 
75 880 3360 670 40.7 1.2 38.4 8 
100 750 2610 650 31.8 Bo 35.5 S 
GRS ... 25 835 3100 580 29.4 3.3 22.8 mS 
50 750 2260 480 27.8 2.2 19.2 2 
75 650 1500 380 25.5 1.8 16.0 5 
100 650 1060 320 23.0 8 14.9 ss 
Neoprene. 25 1550 3700 450 45.5 5.1 32.9 1.2 
50 1340 2660 390 38.3 2.1 23.3 a 
75 1140 1720 290 31.8 2.0 18.6 a 
100 1080 1420 250 25.5 eg 13.5 4 
myeer .. 25 995 3800 540 22.7 1.0 20.6 3 
50 875 2700 460 19.5 1.8 ws | 
75 830 1470 300 18.2 a 13.5 | 
100 820 1130 240 16.5 6 9.0 my | 


Std. Dev. = Standard deviation from mean of five specimens. 
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minimum cross-sectional area, it is apparent that the 
piece is in a higher state of general stress when tearing 
is effected. Since fibering is highly advanced, the influ- 
ence of modulus on the tear value becomes very marked. 

The crescent specimen indicated that with oven aging 
(increased modulus) the degradation of tear resistance 
was less than when the original stocks were tested at 
elevated temperatures (decreased modulus). The angle 
specimen indicated that with oven aging (greater tensile 
drop) the degradation of tear resistance was greater than 
with tests at elevated temperature (smaller tensile drop). 

An interesting example of the excessive influence of 
stresses not involved in tearing can be found in the value 
obtained with the crescent specimen after 24 hours’ oven 
aging. An increase of 6% was indicated while the angle 
specimen indicated a drop of 35%. This trend was ob- 
served in earlier work. 

GR-S (Ficure 5). As there is no tendency to fiber 
under stress in GR-S, a clearer picture of the factors 
influencing tear resistance can be drawn. The crescent 
specimen indicated that with oven aging (greater drop 

































































































































TasLe 3. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION OR STANDARD DEVIATION IN % 


Investigation 


Crescent Tear Specimen 
A. 








—EEE ee 


Test Hevea GR-S 

Effect of oven aging at Original 9 11 
100° C. on tests at 24 hours 5 12 
25” 48 hours 12 13 
72 hours 10 8 

Effect of test tem- ade 8 8 
perature on original io. C. 7 
stocks ree? Cc. 2 4 
Average 7 tests 7 9 


Overall variability 
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A= EFFECT OF OVEN AGING 
T= EFFECT OF TEST TEMP. 


in elongation) the degradation of tear resistance was 
greater than when the original stocks were tested at ele- 
vated temperatures (smaller drop in elongation). The 
angle specimen indicated that with oven aging (smaller 


tensile drop) the degradation of tear resistance was less 


than with tests at elevated temperatures (greater tensile 
drop). 

NEOPRENE (Ficure 6). The influence of elongation 
on the crescent tear values and of tensile strength on 
angle tear values is at once apparent. When test con- 
ditions cause elongation to drop more than tensile 
strength, the crescent values drop more than the angle 
values and vice versa. 

Hycar (Ficure 7). In this compound the effect of 
oven aging on physical properties is complicated by the 
presence of a fugitive plasticizer at 25% concentration. 
As the plasticizer is volatilized, there is an increase in 
tensile strength and tear resistance as reflected by both 
specimens. Apparently the dominating effect on tear 


resistance came from the combination of modulus increase 

















- 72 HOURS AT 100°C. TESTED AT 25°C. 
- ORIGINAL STOCKS TESTED AT 100°C. 


and tensile increase. 

Data on tests at elevated temperatures indicated again 
that with tensile strength dropping more than elongation 
angle tear values dropped more than crescent values. 

The per cent. change in tensile strength, elongation, and 
tear resistance, as evaluated by the angle specimen, is 
recapitulated in bar chart form in Figure 8. The synthetic 
elastomers tested show less degradation of tensile strength 
and tear resistance than Hevea rubber with oven aging 
at 100° C. In tests on the original stocks at elevated tem- 
peratures, however, Hevea is outstanding in its retention 
of these properties. Tensile strength dropped less than 
tear resistance with oven aging at 100° C., while in tests 
at elevated temperatures the effect is reversed. This may 
very well illustrate the influence of elongation on tear 
resistance since in tests at elevated temperatures drop 
in elongation is considerably less than drop in tensile 
strength. 

Of the four elastomers tested Hevea was unique in that 

(Continued on page 317) 

















The Role of Organic Peroxides 
in the Processing of Rubber—I 


HE tremendous catalytic activity of oxygen in rub- 
Teer has been recognized for some time. In 1920, 

Porritt (1)? stated that “next to sulphur, oxygen is 
probably the most important rubber catalyst, and its ef- 
fects must be carefully considered at all stages from the 
photosynthesis of rubber in the latex to the final trans- 
formation of rubber into a manufactured product.” Conant 
and Peterson (2) have determined that, at the threshold 
of activity, one molecule of oxygen will start polymeriza- 
tion in 200,000 molecules of butyraldehyde. It has also 
been demonstrated that very minute quantities of oxygen 
have profound effects on the physical properties of crude 
rubber (3-6) ; according to Fry and Porritt (7) a pro- 
portion of oxygen of 0.0002 will decrease the viscosity by 
one half. 

This catalytic activity of oxygen has only recently been 
purposely harnessed to perform a useful function in the 
processing of rubber. The primary concern in the past 
has been to find ways to inhibit the deleterious effects of 
oxygen on aging properties. The advent of the new syn- 
thetic rubbers, together with a better understanding of 
the mechanism of autooxidation and the development of 
more effective antioxidants, has created a renewed inter- 
est in the commercial application of organic peroxides 
in the rubber industry. 

The object of this article is to point out some of the 
possible practical applications and to discuss various as- 
pects of the use of organic peroxides in the vulcanization, 
plasticization, oxido-softening, and reclaiming of rubber. 
The pertinent information in the literature relative to the 
use of peroxides in the processing of rubber is summarized 
and grouped. The mechanism of the oxido-softening or 
fluidification of rubber is discussed, and a new thought 
suggested as a contributing factor in this mechanism. In- 
cluded are some technical data on a new commercial or- 
ganic peroxide and an illustration of its use in the curing 
of one of the new synthetic rubber-like materials. Only 
applications relative to the processing of rubber and rub- 
ber-like materials are included. 


Effect of Peroxides on the Aging of Rubber 


It has been well established that any residual peroxide 
left in the finished product will have a deleterious effect 
on the aging of natural rubber (8-10). This probably rep- 
resents the primary reason why more useful advantage 
has not been taken of the catalytic activity of the organic 
peroxides in the past. Dufraisse (11-12) has written an 
excellent review on autooxidation in rubber, and the 
Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers 
(13) has prepared an extensive bibliography. 

It is postulated, however, that organic peroxides may 
be safely employed in processing rubber, if they are 
totally used up or destroyed in the process. Only the 
residual or unused portion can contribute to the deteriora- 
tion by aging. The literature has failed to reveal any 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. On the other hand 
there is ample support to the contention that much of the 
taboo regarding the use of organic peroxides in the rub- 
ber industry has resulted from improper handling, ques- 





1 Chemical engineer, Bradford, Pa. , . 
2 Bibliography references appear at end of this article. 
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tionable technique, excessive quantities and failure to 
destroy the residual excess. 

Various investigators (14-16) have cited the very 
poor aging qualities of vulcanizates made with about 6 
per cent trinitrobenzene. Yet Osiromislensky (17) ob- 
tained vulcanizates with trinitrobenzene, using suitable 
quantities and conditions, which were considerably more 
durable in use as well as in storage than regular sulphur 
vulcanizates. Just as over- or under-sulphur vulcanized 
rubber will deteriorate more rapidly than when properly 
vulcanized, so will materials improperly processed with 
organic peroxides yield inferior products. But, when 
properly used, the peroxides can serve a very worthwhile 
and useful function. 

Two methods are available for destroying the residual 
peroxide in rubber—heat and chemical decomposition. 
Destruction of the peroxides by heat naturally results in 
a slight deterioration of the rubber; however, after the 
first period of heating, deterioration practically stops be- 
cause in the absence of the peroxide catalysts the rubber 
alone no longer has the capacity for continued transforma- 
tion. In this connection it is interesting to recall that 
cold vulcanizates absorb oxygen more slowly, but de- 
teriorate more rapidly upon aging than do hot vul- 
canizates. 

The exact temperature and time necessary to destroy 
the complex mixture of natural rubber peroxides formed 
during milling have not been determined although it is 
suspected that a high temperature is necessary for com- 
plete removal. On the other hand the decomposition 
temperature of the added peroxide can be accurately de- 
termined and the time required at that temperature for 
complete destruction can be closely estimated. The de- 
composition temperatures of three organic peroxides 
which bracket the practical working temperature range 
are given in Tahle 1. In general the use of aliphatic acid 
peroxides having less than 12 carbon atoms (lauric) in 
the parent acid is not practical because of inherent in- 
stability. 

TABLE 1. DEcoMPOSITION TEMPERATURES OF COMMERCIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 
Decomposition 


Chemical Molecular Temperature 
Peroxide Formula Weight aa) 
REE “en ccuccasct tenes (CruHesCO).O02 398.4 130-133° 
2 RS eee ae (CitHasCO) 202 566.5 172-176f 
RL was ccancecss pees (CeHsCO)203 242.1 217-221* 





* Data from technical bulletin of the Lucidol Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
+ Data from Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J. 


The destruction of the residual peroxide by chemical 
means will depend on the peroxide used and the applica- 
tion. Fatty acid peroxides are unstable in the presence 
of alkaline materials. In aqueous solution they decom- 
pose rapidly at a pH of 9-9.5 at room temperature. In 
rubber compounding various suitable decomposition cata- 
lysts are known, but their activity is selective ; i.e., aniline 
increases the reaction coefficient (k) of both ethyl and 
benzoyl peroxide as much as tenfold; whereas benzalde- 
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hyde increases k of benzoyl peroxide, but not ethyl 
peroxide (18). Certain organometallic compounds are 
effective, but their use is not recommended unless thor- 
oughly investigated as to other possible catalytic action. 

Thus, to avoid harmful after-effects on aging prop- 
erties, good technique in the use of organic peroxides as 
catalysts in the processing of rubber requires: (1) the use 
of the minimum quantity which will accomplish the de- 
sired purpose and (2) the choice of an organic peroxide 
which can be completely destroyed at the temperature 
and times required for subsequent processing (usually 
curing) before the rubber goes to storage as a finished 
product. 

This discussion refers primarily to the effects of or- 
ganic peroxides on the aging of natural rubber. Little 
can be said in a general way regarding their effects on the 
aging of the synthetic rubbers since each presents its own 
problems. In certain cases (Butyl, Paracon, etc.) de- 
terioration by autooxidation is not a serious factor, and 
organic peroxides can be used without limitations in 
processing these materials. 


Commercial Organic Peroxides 


A second factor which has in the past restricted the 
practical application of organic peroxides in the process- 
ing of rubber has been the lack of suitable commercially 
available materials. Most of the published work has con- 
cerned the use of benzoyl peroxide, but there are several 
objectionable features inherent to its use for many ap- 
plications. Under certain conditions it has a tendency to 
become irritating to the skin, and some painful dermic 
conditions have come to the writer’s attention. Benzoyl 
peroxide in the pure state must be handled with precau- 
tion as it is subject to explosion owing to friction or drop- 
ping. Even commercial grades explode rather violently 
when ignited. Benzoyl peroxide is usually diluted with 
certain salts carrying a high degree of water of hydration 
to be more or less safely handled or compounded. When 
used in rubber, some of the benzoic acid residue combines 
with the rubber molecule, giving a hard, insoluble, easily 
pulverized derivative, which is probably the benzoic ester 
of polyhydroxyisoprene (19). In addition, some of the 
benzoic acid sweats to the surface of the rubber, forming 
a “glassy” bloom identified as free benzoic acid (20). 

Stearyl peroxide would, however, seem to overcome all 
the obvious disadvantages of the more common benzoyl 
peroxide. Through a recent development it is expected 
that stearyl peroxide will soon be available commercially. 
Practical experimental quantities (up to about 10 
pounds) can now be obtained.? The whole series of 
fatty acid peroxides could be made available if sufficient 
demand existed. In fact stearyl peroxide, as now manu- 
factured, is made from commercial stearic acid, which 
contains appreciable quantities of palmitic acid. 

Stearyl peroxide is a white powder which can be added 
to rubber directly on the mill. While exhaustive con- 
trolled tests have not been conducted, the dry peroxide 
has been handled safely without precautions in many 
experiments. Rigorous mixing of the dry powder in a 
steel mortar with a heavy steel pestle has been done re- 
peatedly without effect. When heated in an open flame, 
the stearyl peroxide first melts, then ignites, and burns 
rather meekly. It is relatively stable at room tempera- 
ture; a sample of 70% theoretical strength material 
loses approximately 0.028% oxygen in a period of 
three months. It is insoluble, but readily dispersed in 
water and may be dissolved completely in petroleum naph- 
tha and isopropyl alcohol; it is mostly soluble in carbon 
tetrachloride and is partly soluble in acetone. 
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Regarding tendency for skin irritation, the writer has 
worn patches of both dry and dampened stearyl peroxide 
directly against the skin for seven consecutive days withi- 
out effect. Control tests on benzoyl peroxide showed 
small bright red spots on the skin after the second day. 

The per cent. by weight of available oxygen is relatively 
lower in stearyl peroxide owing to the high molecular 
weight of the parent hydrocarbon. The molecular weight 
of pure stearyl peroxide is 566.5, of which one mole of 
oxygen is available as nascent oxygen. Thus the maxi- 
16 x 100 

, or 2.82%. 

566.5 
This corresponds to a theoretical available oxygen of 
6.61% for benzoyl peroxide. The present cost of stearyl 
peroxide during the development stage is less than one 
half that of benzoyl peroxide, and the anticipated after- 
the-war price will be about one-fifth. Thus the relative 
cost based on available oxygen is now nearly comparable, 
and, when production gets started, stearyl peroxide should 
be decidedly cheaper. More important, however, is the 
fact that the decomposition residue of stearyl peroxide is 
principally stearic acid, which in itself is a valuable and 
much used compoundng ingredient in most rubber formu- 
lations. Further, there are indications from other ex- 
perimental work that for certain applications stearyl 
peroxide is more effective as a catalyst, requiring less 
than is indicated by the ratio of available oxygen. The 
thought has been expressed that “free radicals” might 
have an important influence on some of these reactions. 

Other available organic peroxides might be mentioned, 
such as pelargonyl peroxide, tertiary butyl hydroperoxide, 
caprylyl peroxide, lauroyl peroxide, etc. A detailed dis- 
cussion of these materials is beyond the scope of this 
paper. The object here has been to compare some of 
the points regarding that particular new organic peroxide 
which seems best suited for applications involving rub- 
ber with the older and more common benzoyl peroxide. 
The commercial availability of stearyl peroxide and its 
obvious advantages should be of considerable interest to 
the rubber industry. 


mum theoretical available oxygen is 


Vulcanization of Natural Rubber 


Oxido-vulcanization of natural rubber has not, in gen- 
eral, been commercially successful, and there is little, if 
any, reason why it should be. Relative to regular sulphur 
vulcanization, oxido-vulcanization is more expensive, 
harder to control, and subject to undesirable after-effects 
for most ordinary uses. On the other hand there are 
certain exceptions and special cases wherein oxido- 
vulcanization is of value. 

While complete vulcanization of natural rubber with 
peroxides alone has never, to the writer’s knowledge, 
been entirely satisfactory, much interesting work has 
been done. It has been reported that vulcanizates have 
been made without sulphur which show no detectable 
differences when fresh (9, 14, 21, 22). However the 
rubber products obtained with various peroxides gradu- 
ally deteriorate into sticky masses. Ostromislensky (17) 
has reported, however, that benzoyl peroxide vulcanizates 
can be stabilized with 0.2 to 1.0% sulphur. 

Van Rossem, Dekker and Prawirodipoero (20) have 
reported some interesting work on this subject. They 
state that vulcanization with sulphur is rapidly accelerated 
by benzoyl peroxide. This statement raises the point that 
possibly the use of the proper amount of one of the or- 
ganic peroxides as an accelerator for sulphur vulcaniza- 
tion might result in the improved resiliency, elongation, 
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and tensile strength characteristic of partial peroxide vul- 
canization. The only precaution here is to choose a perox- 
ide which would be destroyed at the time and temperature 
of the sulphur vulcanization. 

In the field of adhesive compositions the vulcanization 
of rubber with non-sulphur-containing chemicals has re- 
flected some interest, especially in the patent literature. 
Typical of these is a 1941 British patent (23) in which 
a non-sulphur-containing chemical, which possesses the 
properties of both an oxidizing agent and a vulcanizing 
agent for ordinary rubber, is added to a rubber-isomer 
adhesive. Among these vulcanizing agents are the qui- 
noneimines, halogenated quinones, polynitroaryl com- 
pounds, and aromatic acyl peroxides. An inorganic oxi- 
dizing agent such as lead chromate, lead dioxide, or 
mercuric oxide may be added to effect better vulcaniza- 
tion. 

The organic peroxides also find application in the 
manufacture of sponge rubber. Their use has been pat- 
ented as a gasifying agent to promote pore formation 
in the rubber (24). A recent patent (25) involving a 
combination oxido- and sulphur vulcanization is of in- 
terest. Here a vulcanizable rubber compound is gas- 
expanded and partially cured by an active non-sulphur 
vulcanizing agent from the class including organic acid 
peroxides and then subsequently is given a final cure pri- 
marily with sulphur at a higher temperature. 


Curing of Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials 


The processing of some of the new synthetic‘materials 
presents a wide and varied field for the application of or- 
ganic peroxides. For the most part, however, much of 
the detail regarding the newer rubber-like materials has 
not as yet been published, and some of the information 
is of a restricted nature because of war contingencies. 
This precludes any attempt at a complete coverage of 
the possible applications for the organic peroxides in this 
field at the present time. Some preliminary data are 
presented, however, which indicate a few of the potenti- 
alities. 


TasLe 2. Curinc oF ParapLex X-100 wiTH BENZOYL AND STEARYL PEROXIDES 


Formulation: A B 
OG eS | eee ee 100 100 
TOO) De Saco siee bolo 60.04 0-50 2.45 tes 
Stearyl peroxide (50%)....... ea 3.0 
OAS ee eT ee 1 1 
I ee ne eee 79 79 


Physical Properties: 


Milling and handling......... Mills easily 


Mills easily 





Optimum cure ..... 10 min, @ 260° F. 10 min. @ 260° F. 
Tensile strength ... 1775#/sq. in. 1750%/sq. in. 
eS arr 410% 475% 
14-day aging, Geer oven 
(158° F.): 
Tensile strength ........... 2% decrease No change 
Elongation ....... No change No change 


Abrasion resistance . acne 210 cc./hp. hr. 207 cc./hp. hr. 


(du Pont) loss loss 
Low Temp. flexing, flexible at:. —50° F. —50° F. 
NE Pea Poor Poor 
TI I 5.0% in om wn S44 oe 10% 10% 
Resilience (Lupke) .......... 58% 59% 


Avtkyp Resin Type. Paraplex X-100 is one of the 
very promising new rubber-like synthetics. This resin 
was developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories under the 
name “Paracon.” It has been cured with the recom- 
mended 2.15 parts of Luperco A, (a 23% dispersion of 
benzoyl peroxide in an inert filler), in comparison with 
3.0 parts of stearyl peroxide. The particular sample of 
stearyl peroxide used for this experiment contained 50% 
of the theoretical available oxygen; the residue is stearic 
acid. Since these experiments were conducted much 
higher strength material has become available, which 
probably would reduce the amount of stearyl peroxide 
required. Optimum cure in each case was obtained in 
10 minutes at 260° F. The results are presented in 
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Table 2. It will be noticed that the physical properties 
are essentially the same, except that the stearyl peroxide 
gave a slight improvement in elongation. While the tear 
resistance relative to natural rubber was poor in each 
case, it was comparable to most of the synthetics. These 
data illustrate that it is feasible to use stearyl peroxide 
in place of benzoyl peroxide and thus take advantage of 
the cost and safety advantages previously discussed. 


CHLOROPRENE Type. While it is well known that 
chloroprene will polymerize with mere traces of oxygen 
from the air, there are patents wherein chloroprene is 
used as an impregnating material for fabrics in which 
the curing takes place in situ and is catalyzed by organic 
peroxides. One such patent (26) claims that chloroprene 
(50 parts), benzene (50 parts), turpentine (one part), 
and benzoyl peroxide (one part) are used as an impreg- 
nating material which will cure at room temperature. 

BUTADIENE Type. Similarly the polymerization of 
polybutadiene in emulsion form by means of peroxides 
(27) might be considered curing in certain cases, al- 
though in general the application of peroxides in the 
butadiene synthetics is in the manufacturing end as poly- 
merization catalysts. 
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Materials for GR-S 


Lyle M. Geiger: 


HE choice of softeners in the compounding of GR-S 

remains one of the problems presenting difficulties and 

perplexing alternatives to the compounder. Even in 
what now appear to have been the comparatively simpler 
problems of compounding natural rubber, the selection of 
plasticizers and softeners was a test of the skill of the 
rubber chemist. The many functicns of a natural rubber 
softening agent involve a balance among supplying de- 
ficiencies of natural acids, its effectiveness as a dispersing 
medium and its ability to keep down heat when milled 
with relatively large quantities of dry pigments, and its 
contribution toward increased service and durability. 

With GR-S the problem remains the same in type 
although GR-S embodies some very fundamental dif- 
ferences in physical properties and chemical reactions. 
This has necessarily meant the scrapping of previous 
formulations, with new sets of values to be determined 
by research and experimentation to achieve the results 
formerly obtained in compounding natural rubber. 

The purpose of this paper is to present in a comparative 
sense the results of compounding GR-S with the various 
classes of aromatic hydrocarbon materials commercially 
available. It seeks to compare the properties of various 
classes of softeners and to discuss several significant 
aspects of this study. A further object is to show how 
the basic deficiencies of GR-S can be minimized by certain 
compounding techniques using the aromatic hydrocarbon 
softeners. The preparation of these data was undertaken 
in the hope that it might serve as a reference to the 
compounder who does not possess the facilities to compile 
and chart the considerable research data involved. Nu- 
merous tabulations are used, both in regard to aromatic 
hydrocarbon softeners in classes and as specific types. 

The aromatic hydrocarbons, largely derived from the 
thermal decomposition of bituminous coal or oil, are as a 
group useful in improving the physical properties of 
GR-S. The following WPB standard test recipe for tire 
tread stock, effective September 1, 1942, offers an ex- 
ample. Whereas superior results may be obtained under 
certain conditions with other types or quantities of soft- 
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eners, this formula was based on a mean between desirable 
physical properties and availability of materials. It is 
marked 1-3, being the recipe on which references to tire 
stock in Table 3 are based. 


Taste 1-3 
Ee bis SOR BG eGE kaw ea Os eb ass eh. oh ees uenee een 100 
UN I i ta teen Giese sland GH iss digw waiele Rew ees 50 
Raees | Gonl-tar Gistisete BOLtENET. . 6.c cc ccscccee cess 5 
MeO EMP 26 Gan ca ha kGens< soko ba sac eme beh asenes 5 
ee a a eae eee ee eee 2 
Se nUUIEININIII 0 goa ch co sister alee eles ob S5 Sak $O6 4:5 
TABLE 3 
Class of 
Softener Filler Release Use 
I Carbon black 314-4 Tread stock 
II Carbon black 315-1 Belt cover 
I Carbon black 315-2 Belt cover 
I Carbon black 315-2 Belt cover 
I Carbon black 315-4 Belt cover 
II Carbon black 315-5 Belt friction 
II Carbon black 315-7 Belt friction 
II Carben black 315-8 Belt friction 
II Carbon black 315-9 Belt friction 
II Carbon black 315-9 V-belt 
Friction stock 
III Carbon black 315-10 Fire hose 
Tube 
II Carbon black 315-11 Fire ig 
u 
Ill Carbon black 315-12 Steam hose 
Ill Carbon black 315-14 Braided air hose 
Tube and cover 
III Carbon black 315-16 Radiator hose 
Tube and cover 
III Carbon black 315-16 Radiator hose, 
friction 
II Carbon black 315-18 Extruded shapes 
= i Carbon black 315-19 Molded goods 
Ill Carbon black and 315-21 Roll coverings 
zinc oxide 
II Black and inert 315-22 Tank lining 
Ill Zinc oxide 415-11 Wire and cable 
and clay insulation, 
neutral color 
II Zinc oxide and 415-13 Heavy-duty jacket 
carbon black insulation 
I Clay 911-3 Hard rubber* 
II Carbon black 911-3 Hard rubber* 
II Carbon black 911-3a Hard rubber* 
I Clay 911-3a Hard rubber* 
II Carbon black 911-6b Hard rubber* 
I one 911-7 Hard rubber* 
I Carbon black 215 Tire tread 
I Carbon black and 215 Tire tread 
magnesia 
I Carbon black 215-2 Ply stock 





* For hard rubber compounding, references may be made to Releases 911-8 
and 911-9. In such compounding, R-29, 25° C. melting point Neville resin, 
gives the lowest plasticity, and certain Class I softeners give the highest 
plasticity. Class 1 softener gives the best tackiness. For tensile strength 
of hard rubber refer to Release 911-10. Depending on type of cure 
method, highest tensiles are obtained as follows, using: 


ass T and Ti Sentence? 2... 0500 csc0ee weenie cure in steam 
ORNS IE SERINE 5-5 ino 5 6's 0 pss pe Oak alee Ca Air cure 
Claes TUT S0rtener. 5 avec ccs Sheet cure in "water between tin 


Classes of Softeners 

For the purpose of evaluating the functions of the 
various softeners, they are best divided into the three 
following classes: 








1 Director of research, Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TaBLe 2 


2 Average Sp. Gr. 
Material 


Class @ 15.6°/15.6° C, 
MM sc. cb oe sk hadkaweaeee I 1.08 
eS a ae ere I 1.10 
R.S No. 2 Softener, dipolymer oil........ I 1.07 
R.S. No. 3 Softener, Piccocizer 30....... I 1.00 
fe Sy Pee ee I 0.96 
Be Se eee II 1.09 
Oe NE as ccin vanes ssewan't x II 0.99 
R.S. No. 14 Softener, Bardex............ II 1.12 
RS. No, 15 Softener, BRV........00000 I 1.15 
R-29 Neville Resin, 10°, Cumar P-10...... II 1.10 
R-29 Neville, Resin, 25° ee _ . II 1.10 
Neville coal tar, BRT No. 7............. II 1.18 
R-17 Neville Resin, Cumar RH........... Iil 1.12 
R-16 Neville. Resin, Cumar MH-2%...... III 1.16 
Paradene No. 1, Cumar DX............. III 1.10 
Paradene No. AO 2 ere III 1.16 
Coal-tar pitch, Carbonex...........::00. III 1.24 


* Not completely volatile. 


Lbs. per Distillation 
Gal. Color Range ° C. 
9.00 Dark brown 180-300* 
9.17 Brown-black 200-355* 
8.92 Amber 170-355 
8.33 Brown 200-300 
8.00 Pale amber 200-300 
908 Pale amber Above 300° 
8.25 Amber Above 300° 
9.33 Black-brown 200-355 
9.58 Brown-black Above 300 
9.17 Pale amber Above 300° 
9.17 Pale amber Above 300° 
9.83 Black-brown 200-355 
9.33 Amber Non-volatile 
9.62 Amber Non-volatile 
9.17 Dark brown Non-volatile 
9.62 Dark brown Non-volatile 
10.33 Black-brown Non-volatile 








able 
t is 
tire 


nlatile 
nlatile 
slatile 
slatile 
olatile 
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I. Liquids—coal-tar distillates; alkylnapthalene and 
polynuclear benzenes. 

II. Semi-solids—coal tar; low molecular weight poly- 
mers of coumarone-indene and related-type resins. 

III. Solids—coal-tar pitch; medium hard and hard 
coumarone-indene resins. 

The essential properties of the materials in these classes 
are defined in Table 2. 


Classes of Softeners for Various Types of Stocks 
The aromatic hydrocarbon softeners of the three classes 
mentioned above vary in physical properties to such an 
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extent that their versatility in compounding GR-S allows 
their use in stocks having a wide range of characteristics 
and uses. 

Releases from the Office of Rubber Director [now 
Rubber Bureau, WPB], available to all qualified manu- 
facturers, contain a body of information essential to the 
compounder of GR-S. This includes the setting forth of 
the rather wide special uses of aromatic hydrocarbons 
compounded in GR-S in providing numerous types of 
stocks, among them, tire tread, belt cover, belt friction, 
V-belt, friction stock, coat stock, air, radiator, fire, and 
steam hose, and various mechanical goods. Releases have 


TABLE 4 
Mill : ; ; Freeing Shore 
Incorpora- Tempera- Minutes Ultimate Ultimate Tempera- Hardness 
tion Time ture Cure at 300% Tensile Elongation Shore Heat ture after Heat 
Softener in Minutes TF: 280° F. Modulus P.S.f. % Hardness Reboundt % Set Loss %t “€ Loss 
Class I 30 440 1630 77 60 
2 , ’ 45 750 2470 670 63 63 36.3 4.55 —43 96 
X-1 Resinous Oil.... 10 154-146 60 870 2400 600 65 63 32.8 4.68 —43 96 
75 960 2600 595 65 64 28.5 4.69 —43 95 
90 970 2700 593 65 
30 840 2480 627 62 
45 1120 2600 540 65 63 26.0 4.90 —43 90 
PE Savaaecucaes’ 10 154-147 60 1200 2500 510 65 63 e979 4.63 —43 90 
75 1260 2530 490 65 63 16.5 4.6 —42 94 
90 1300 2460 457 65 
30 650 2500 720 60 
45 830 2570 623 62 64 25.7 6.85 —39 95 
eee Ws Oo .6564 44508 12 148-135 60 940 2600 600 62 63 25.4 7.32 —38 98 
75 920 2800 605 62 63 21.2 7.26 —38 92 
90 990 2450 573 62 
30 640 1960 585 61 
45 1000 2000 493 64 64 30.2 6.45 —38 90 
Be. TOs Diios veoes es 15 153-146 60 1100 2150 480 64 64 30.3 2.49 —38 95 
75 1100 2270 485 64 65 20.0 6.66 —37 95 
90 1140 2000 440 64 
30 860 2400 630 61 " 
45 1220 2470 495 64 65 35.7 6.72 44 96 
othe AO. Ole er bi6eai<% 15 155-143 60 1340 2100 403 64 65 17.4 6.73 44 100 
75 1480 2400 430 64 66 15.6 6.60 —44 95 
90 1480 2470 435 64 
Class II 
30 780 2220 613 61 
45 1100 2370 500 65 62 34.1 5.44 —=39 98 
ee. NG: Boss eeens 12 156-148 60 1130 2550 495 65 63 18.8 §.32 —39 92 
75 1170 2520 495 65 62 15.4 4.97 —38 90 
90 1300 2330 423 65 
30 820 2520 640 61 
45 1100 2570 560 64 63 30.4 5.80 44 89 
Ms INOS is soe ees: 15 167-148 60 1130 2640 540 65 63 25.7 5.00 —44 90 
75 1140 2600 530 66 64 19.9 5.48 43 95 
90 1200 2670 527 66 
30 770 2770 700 65 
R-29 Neville Resin, 45 980 3000 637 66 62 33.2 2.57 —43 90 
ag eee ere 1 159-144 60 1080 2950 600 66 63 13.5 2.81 —43 92 
75 1060 2970 590 66 62 16.3 3.24 —43 95 
90 1090 2750 567 66 
Class III 
30 780 2440 685 64 
45 1050 2740 590 66 62 23.4 1.72 — 95 
Nevillac Resin, Hard 12 158-146 60 1190 2880 560 68 61 28.4 1.62 —38 92 
75 1170 2770 540 69 61 26.6 1.35 —38 82 
90 1230 2770 530 69 
30 800 2620 663 64 
45 1050 3260 635 65 61 33.0 1.64 —42 90 
Paradene No. 1...... 7 172-159 60 1100 3040 583 66 61 34.6 1.57 —42 90 
75 1150 3100 575 66 62 20.8 1.56 —42 90 
90 1180 3120 575 66 
30 520 1860 783 63 
45 900 2700 637 67 61 29.0 2.13 —39 95 
aradene No. 2...... 7 156-149 60 1000 2640 580 68 62 37.2 1.95 —39 90 
siacaneediaalin ; 75 1050 2720 577 69 62 30.6 1.95 —39 94 
90 1100 2680 553 70 
30 260 1130 790 57 1.99 75 
45 680 2520 697 59 1.70 —45 77 
16 Nevii ie: | ee ee 60 900 282 640 62 66 7.5 1.43 —45 78 
a ee 75 980 2920 613 63 63 20.0 1.51 —45 80 
90 1070 2860 77 63 65 28 1.55 7 
30 700 2620 700 62 
45 1030 2870 607 65 63 re | 2.31 —39 2 
7 Nevi i 5 1-143 60 1060 3020 600 65 62 26.0 2.32 —39 95 
a oe ? - 75 1140 3240 597 65 62 17.0 1.70 —39 84 
90 1200 3140 563 65 


* Degrees F. High to Finish. 
+ Lupke rebound—% rebound first impact. 
t Heat loss after 48 hours at 300° F. on cured stock. 


§ Degrees C. by flexing tests made by 
operator makes this determination by samp 


immersing small looped samples in methanol and determining the temperature at which they 
ling occasionally with a little pronged instrument. 


lost flexibility. The 
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also been made on extrusion materials, molded goods, 
roll coverings, tank linings, wire and cable insulation, and 
the like. For the convenience of the compounder the 
releases, by number, covering such major uses are listed 
in Table 3. The classes of aromatic softeners used are 
indicated. 


Behavior of Synthetic Rubber Softeners 

In cooperation with the rubber industry and rubber 
compounding laboratories, a behavior study of synthetic 
rubber softeners in the classes given with synthetic rubber 
GR-S has been completed and is here set forth. 

With the thought that it would be of interest to the 
compounder, data are given on all softeners on which 
the study was undertaken, whether or not a current 
application occurs in the knowledge of the writer. Certain 
characteristics will have special values to some com- 
pounders; and having the complete data may be helpful 
as a guide when it is intended to use more than one 
softener. 

The following recipe was used in all cases: 

GR-S ... 

Zinc oxide . 
Stearic acid 
Santocure . 
Sulphur . 

EPC Black 
Neville eae 

The results are given in Table 4, divided into three 
groups, listing the results with classes I, II, and III, 
respectively. 

With reference to Table 4 (Class I), the processing 
properties of these materials on the mill varied consid- 
erably, but in general the higher melting point resins mix 
more uniformly and in a shorter time than the softer 
resins and oils. The Paradene resins and R-16 and R-17 
Neville Resins (Class III) were outstanding in this 
respect. Two additional practical effects of using R-16 
Neville Resin are apparent: good stability during high 
temperature service as evidenced by minimum increase in 
hardness, and low loss in weight after heat loss test. 
Experience has indicated that while the aromatic hydro- 
carbons do not impart the desired degree of tack to the 
compound on the mill, they are, nevertheless, satisfactory 
for industrial compounding applications. 


2 

wane i. 

Ea pas HAS Sabena SEO MEMES ees eW ares A. 
0 

0 


NIU 


(W-6).. eer Tre 5 
softener ...... wee asanese. oe 


Inorganic Acceleration 

Inorganic acceleration in GR-S has been evaluated by 
another research laboratory’, which found a combination 
of litharge and zinc oxide gave best results, using a Class 
I softener. Although the organic accelerated (control) 
cured the faster and gave the higher modulus, lower set, 
and higher tear resistance, the inorganic activated stock 
produced somewhat higher tensile and elongation at 
break. These data suggest a combination organic-inor- 
ganic activation to take advantage of the faster cure 
characteristic of the former and the greater stability of 
the latter. The best inorganic cured and control recipes 
and test data are given in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
Inorganic Organic (Control) 

GR-S . 100 100 
Sulphur ..... 2 2 
Pree 50 50 
Class I softener (Bardol).. 5 5 
PbO RP RE oeSe 5 - 
ae Sta ‘ 5 5 
Stearic acid ........ : : ita 1.0 
rere ; 1.2 
Optimum cure, time-min.. 90 60 

Temp. Rk hae aa we 287 280 
Modulus 300% ......... 840 1102 
Tensile at break, P.S.I......... 2376 2214 
Elongation at break, %......... . $82 465 
eee ‘ 314 422 
OS Se 60 61 
* Goodrich-Winkelmann test, results in #/0.1” thickness 
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Factors Affecting Fatigue and Heat Tenderness 

Two of the most evident deficiencies of GR-S are 
failure through fatigue and heat tenderness. Factors 
affecting these two properties have been studied and 
published by a large carbon black producer.* A theo- 
retical approach has been taken concerning the size of 
polymer units which for GR-S (latex) are about one- 
twentieth the diameter of natural rubber (latex). In 
effect, then, either of two approaches can be taken, the 
use of superfine carbons or the use of a solvent-type 
soitener to swell the GR-S polymer unit; the objective 
of which is to develop a carbon black/polymer unit size 
ratio in GR-S similar to that in natural rubber. 

As the latter approach was the more expedient, it was 
tried with a Class I softener of the Bardol type. The 
conclusion based on experimental laboratory work was 
that “the maintenance of tensile and elongation, together 
with outstanding improvement in fatigue and heat ten- 
derness, suggests that high dosage of colloidal carbon, 
properly balanced with a solvent softener, are capable of 
effecting improvement: in GR-S.” 

Three such formulations with controls are illustrated : 


Control A B Control c 
Class I s0ttterr............ 5 30 25 pnt 20 
Micronex black ......... 50 75 80 45 ie 
Se es ee =< oa ne - 80 
Modulus (300%) p.s.i.... 900 975 1300 865 1375 
Tensile p.s.i. ..... eis eee 2425 2425 3050 2475 
Elongation % ....... <s go0 585 500 615 530 


Medium-Hard Coumarone-Indene Resin 
with Non-Carbon Black Fillers 

Of especial usefulness among the softeners tabulated, 
medium-hard coumarone-indene resin has been the sub- 
ject of extensive research by several laboratories. This 
resin has been found to be particularly useful in the 
production of rubber goods with non-carbon black fillers, 
such as calcium carbonate, lithopone, and hydrated cal- 








Table 6. EvaLuaTION oF Catcent T 1n GR-S—R-16 Nevitte Resim 
Com PosITIONS 
Recipe Parts by Weight 
fate tp MROMIIGERED DY hohe ule owe oak ds disse eda 100.0 
SPINNER a Gin oe kato eich a hee 9% Gandia ies 6 5.0 
MRE) DOr Tah oe Cerone ens yy caarie et be ioe 2.0 
NEE en i Stata RTA Te oe oi ea OS 2.0 
UM ior Go eiaies osc Cadi e ao -s slo o sb oe yes Bea aee 0.35 
ET MIE DS rN eG alates sae eee oa i mer 0.15 
Peres IEEE MUEINED oes ais aod. oig bs Both as ale ow 30. 
RESTS os eee ta nce k etre s within cbcore As indicated 
I. Stock not Given Remilling 
A. 30 Volume Loading 
= : 
» Modulus c 2 = 
> ——, = S a as 
. = = g a 5 Ee 
ae > = * z g FB. §&& 9 
55 S 2 a SH ets an oe 
15 113 199 440 1418 665 32 1 8 
20 15¢ 227 440 1531 670 34 51 8 
30 1:3 199 440 1517 665 35 51 8 
45 99 213 440 1305 645 33 51 8 
B. 50 Volume Loading 
15 170 255 610 1801 675 51 59 15 
20 170 255 624 1744 660 59 60 16 
30 156 255 596 1631 645 54 60 1S 
45 142 213 610 1716 650 49 60 15 
II. Stock Remilled after Cooling 24 Hours 
A. 30 Volume Loading 
5 113 184 369 1461 685 33 50 11 
20 142 199 369 1446 675 30 50 9 
30 113 199 397 1531 670 38 50 8 
45 99 170 383 1489 665 35 50 8 
B. 50 Volume Loading 
15 142 213 567 1730 675 52 59 14 
20 142 227 567 1687 665 53 59 15 
30 156 227 610 1758 660 58 59 13 
45 142 227 610 1716 660 51 59 15 





2 Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Joplin, Mo. Private communication. 
3“The Improvement of Thermal Shortening and Fatigue (Cut Growth) of 
GR-S Treads.’’ Columbian Carbon Co., New York, N. Y., May, 1943. 
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TaBLe 7. EVALUATION oF SILENE EF 1n GR-S—R-16 NeEvILLE RESIN COMPOSITIONS 


& wesese Vor we? 











Recipe 
Parts by Weight 
MPR Re EIU a. 55 aS 6015s oils Garde Salata soe Se ere 100.0 
POSE EO Sa aa a IO Oen tS Semen Ae teen ewe ee oP 5. 
Pe ANON ag icie-w.3o.0.4 niai'wie aie leigie'e vie sisenle CO wher 2.0 
NE Saree o-5 cialt cide a0 ho Sc ad wa bnee wane saws 2.0 
MRR ara era iate a erecs Si sb d/eib'eco:0..aiwi be wwnnesieeseig ates 0.35 
PR EE PONG 6.0 <c.4 4:50 scoala Hae ANeeeea Cea 0.15 , 
Be USOC > MOOR EE oe: 9:5. 0105s wierd ore Wie aialeve maces, Sie seis As indicated 
EEN ech Sic ys had nae ea aha wee bow we wees sen As indicated 
I. Stock not Given Remilling 
A. 40 Volume Loading 
Modulus % Goodrich 
Cure Cc ; Permanent Shore Tear, 
Pigment R-16 Min./287° F. 100% 300% 500% Tensile Elongation Set Hardness #/0.1” 
i 20 parts ‘ 20 156 269 369 397 655 119 70 12 
45 213 510 851 1035 615 61 71 19 
60 259 596 1035 1219 595 62 73 21 
90 312 737 1319 1489 565 50 75 23 
II. Stock Remilled after Cooling 24 Hours 
A. 40 Volume Loading 
So eS ee 20 parts 20 128 227 269 411 860 147 68 12 
45 199 411 794 1205 725 81 72 22 
60 227 510 964 1475 685 75 73 25 
90 284 638 1163 1702 650 62 75 27 
TaBLe 8. ComPaARISON OF CuMAR MH-2%4 anp R-16 NEVILLE Resin 1n GR-S Compositions ConTaIninGc CaLcene T anp Si1rene EF 
Recipe ’ 
Parts hy Weight 
I a ee ee a a ae 100.0 
oho eu nara a uile w Riaiacgs At EASES 9a ON 5.0 
POLES CURES, (SR ate ae ear ga a a er 2.0 
co Ee aR aes Pane een fy ere Sr 8 2 ere ee ae 2.0 
MRIS aaa aire cin abate canara ee eaemecepeeeeas 0.35 
TR IN Soo os sotR aie. y is Cate 3e widens scale emcee. 6's _ 0.15 
BI shes 6 na cao GG Gris 8 kG aS Sle Bie WSO ONES Bie Oe As indicated 
PANNE) Sider G as Rae ee MeO aaelesintaevenenes As indicated 
All Stocks Remilled after Cooling 24 Hours 
A. 50 Volume Calcene T 
Modulus % Goodrich 
Cure c ‘ . ? Permanent Shore Tear, 
Softener Min./287° F. 100% 300% 500% Tensile _ Elongation et Hardness #/0.1° 
SO Parte Camiar BEA 66 cccccesacces 15 170 241 553 1801 680 62 59 17 
20 156 241 581 1744 665 67 60 17 
30 156 255 567 1744 660 69 60 15 
45 142 213 567 1687 645 67 60 13 
nn Oc hoses eect cen sce scenes 15 142 213 567 1730 675 52 59 14 
20 142 227 567 1687 665 53 59 15 
30 156 227 619 1758 669 58 59 13 
45 142 227 610 1716 660 $1 59 15 
B. 40 Volume Silene EF 
30 Parts Cumar MH-254.. 2... 060scewes 20 142 298 539 837 785 94 69 17 
30 170 369 652 1049 735 78 70 19 
45 199 440 837 1219 660 63 71 22 
Sip PE EN sono 5 e510 4 Rae cmcainics Bees 20 156 326 581 993 795 94 69 24 
30 199 411 7380 1262 719 74 70 24 
45 227 510 936 1446 680 70 71 26 











cium silicate. Because of its high tear resistance, medium- 
hard coumarone-indene resin has proved the optimum 
softener in neutral-colored rubbers where a black is not 
required, such as the production of wire and cable insu- 
lation. It has proved useful in hot-water-bottle stocks 
and the like. In common with other Class III softeners 
it is also applicable for hard rubber goods, 

Because of this behavior of medium-hard coumarone- 
indene resin, a study conducted on it by the laboratory 
of a leading chemical manufacturer‘ is given in Tables 6, 
7 and 8. 

In this study GR-S, a medium-hard coumarone-indene 
resin (Neville R-16), and sulphur were mixed on a hot 
mill (170° F.) and thoroughly blended. This master- 
batch was then allowed to cool for 24 hours before the 
remaining compounding ingredients were added on a 
cool mill. In some cases the completely compounded 
stock was remilled. When this operation was completed, 
the stock was permitted to rest for 24 hours, then was 
remilled and cured; not more than four or five hours 
elapsed between remilling and curing. When the stock 





*Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Private communication. 

SE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., Report Bl-121 
(Sept. 30, 1943). 


was not remilled, it was allowed to rest for 16 to 20 hours 
before being cured. 

In Table 6 are listed the physical data obtained with 
Calcene T compositions. 

In Table 7 are summarized the physical test data ob- 
tained with several Silene EF compositions. This labora- 
tory concludes: 

“It will be observed that in the Silene EF compositions 
R-16 Resin has a marked retarding action ,whereas in 
Calcene T compositions no appreciable retarding cure is 
encountered.” 

Additional reports on medium-hard coumarine-indene 
resin by the laboratory of another leading chemical manu- 
facturer® throw further interesting light on the subject. 
Tkey point out that only by the use of reenforcing non- 
black fillers, or, of course, carbon black, is it possible to 
exceed ultimate tensile values higher than 1,200 p.s.i. 
using GR-S. Tests with Cumar MH-2%, in this use 
interchangeable with R-16 Resin, gave tensile values of 
at least, 1,700 to 1,800 pounds in a GR-S compound 
loaded with non-reenforcing, non-black fillers. The me- 
dium-hard coumarone-indene increases elongation, pro- 
vides exceptionally good tear resistance, and by its use 
affords the means for obtaining hardnesses as low as 40 
with high ultimate tensiles. 
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In the testing, Cumar MH-2/% and sulphur were added 
simultaneously to the GR-S on a mill heated to approxi- 
mately 140° C. The Cumar MH-2'% was absorbed very 
readily, and no difficulties were experienced with the 
sticking of the batch to the rolls. After both materials 
were incorporated the batch was removed from the hot 
mill and finished on cool rolls. The compounds tested 
and physical data obtained are shown in Table 9. 

Lithopone was selected as the filler for this study 
because it appears to be one of the poorest of the non- 
reenforcing fillers used in light-colored stocks—toward 
which class of compounds this work was directed. 


TABLE 9 
Base Stock 
GR-S , 100.0 
Zinc oxide 10.0 
Thionex ..... ; ; ror 0.5 
MEISE cccesnss Ate aht te 4 aie nites Mit ae Siem 0.5 
Lithopone (50 vols.). A 207.5 
Sulphur 2.5 
Variables 
Compound 
Number P.H.R. 
1 Base stock as shown........ ae : , 
2 Base stock plus Cumar MH-2%. eT Te re rn 5.0 
3 Base stock plus Cumar MH-2%.. 10.0 
4 Base stock plus Cumar MH-2%. 20.0 
5 Base stock plus Cumar MH-2%. 40.0 
6 Base stock plus Naftolen R-100.. 20.0 
7 Base stock plus Naftolen R-100. 10.0 
and Cumar MH............ 10.0 
Cure: 15 minutes at 316° F 
Physical Data 
Modulus 
Compound -———~ Tensile Hardness 
Number 300% 500% Strength at Elongation (Shore 
P.S.L Break P.S.I. at Break % Type A) 
1 275 ; 475 400 58 
2 225 475 455 57 
3 150 450 625 540 55 
4 150 275 1525 715 49 
5 75 150 1775 870 39 
6 75 325 350 515 45 
7 75 300 750 610 48 


High loadings of zinc oxide in GR-S have yielded 
compounds which show improved physical properties 
when coumarone resin plasticizer is used. The optimum 
properties are obtained with a resin such as R-16 or R-12 
resins, or Cumar MH-2%.® 


Physical Properties as Affected by Molecular Weights * 


The rubber compounder has been confined for the most 
part to the use of one type of softener; the properties of 
the stock have been varied by other factors. Of the 
aromatic hydrocarbons, the coumarone-indene resins alone 
offer the possibility of varying the physical properties of 
the stock through the mechanism of molecular weight 
selectivity. This suggests a comparison of phvsical prop- 
erties with respect to molecular weight. 

It is interesting to note that the coumarone polymers 
between molecular weights of 232 and 600 are all hot 
solvents for GR-S. Consequently polymers having aver- 
age molecular weights of respectively 240, 400, 450 and 
550 were compounded in the formula below in Table 10, 
and their physical properties compared to Nevoll, the 
standard Class I type of softener. 

In general the coumarone polymers, even with carbon 
black, give equivalent tensiles and elongations to that of 
Nevoll. This is further illustrated in Table 10 and in 
Figure I, in which a comparison of the polymers them- 
selves is made. The data show a normal decrease in heat 
loss as molecular weight increases, and both the ultimate 
tensile and 300% modulus increase up to a molecular 
weight of about 450, and then drop off slightly, The 
hardness, rebound, and permanent set vary only slightly 
and show no systematic variation, suggesting the possi- 
bility that these properties are dependent on factors other 
than the molecular weight of the softener. 
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AVERAGE MOLECULAR WEIGHT OF 
COUMARONE—INDENE RESIN 


Fig. 1. Physical Properties versus Molecular Weight of Coumsrone- 
Indene Resins 
TABLE 10 
Hours Cure 0.75 @ 1.25 @ 1.25 @ 1.25 @ 1.25 @ 
@ °F. 280° F. 280° F. 280° F. 280° F. 280° F. 
R-29 25° C. R-17 R-16 
Neville M.P. Neville Neville Neville 
Nevoll RS-2 Resin Resin Resin 
ERED. oe sce 8 s6ig% 100 100 100 100 100 
Soltetier .....060- 10 10 10 10 10 
Stearic acid .... 2 2 2 2 2 
US ee 3 3 3 3 3 
EPC Black, W-6. 50 50 50 50 50 
Sulphur Setar 1.75 1.75 A75 1.75 1.75 
Samtocure ....... 1.5 1.5 15 1.5 1.5 
Ultimate tensile 
optimum ...... 2600 2800 2970 3240 2920 
Ultimate elongation 540 605 590 597 613 
Modulus 300% 1120 920 1060 1140 980 
Shore hardness .. 65 63 66 65 63 
Shore hardness af- 
ter two days @ 
te Se. 92 95 84 80 
Heat loss 
% weight .. 7.3 3.1 ‘7 1.5 
Molecular weight 
of resins 240 400 450 550 


Solubility of Sulphur in Coumarone-Indene Polymers 


It has already been stated that the coumarone-indene 
polymers are hot solvents for GR-S in the raw state, and 
that medium hard coumarone resin is soluble in Buna S 
and acts as a carrier for sulphur. It should likewise be 
stated that sulphur itself is soluble in the coumarone 
resins. For instance, five grams of sulphur may be dis- 
solved in 100 cubic centimeters of RS-2 by warming to 
125° C. with stirring. This is a true solution of sulphur 
in the hydrocarbon, for when cooled to 40° C. the sulphur 
begins to crystallize. On the other hand if the oil and 
the sulphur are heated to about 160° C., the sulphur 
degrades the hydrocarbon, evolving H,S. Under this 
condition the solution contains chemically combined sul- 
phur which does not crystallize out. 

3y virtue of the fact that sulphur dissolves in the 
coumarone-indene polymers, and the latter in turn are 
mutually soluble in GR-S, it was decided to determine 
the. type of cure obtained in using such a solution of 
sulphur. As a consequence the compound given below, 


“Ind. Eng. Chem., 36, 641 (1944). 
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L, was blended.? This compound was expected to give 
superior properties because of the improved degree of 
dispersion of sulphur which would result. The cure, 
however, proved to be retarded. Although the total 
sulphur was equivalent to that shown in K, also below, 
the cure retarding properties of R-16 Neville Resin con- 
taining sulphur were made evident. This phenomenon is 
probably due to slight sulphurization of the polymer 
during the melting operation, resulting in the formation 
of arylsulphides which possibly are active vulcanization 


retarders. Recipe K is included as a control using un- 
sulphurized R-16 Neville Resin. 
Recipe K Recipe L 
Lae SOT UY ERE RE ea 100 100 
‘R. 16 PUNE OU aac /s:sc bb aieewieee tack 7.5 10* 
MPMMIENE HIME NILE? 635 os o's an veoh sos cwcaees 2:5 
Soo SS ee eae 
Tuads-808 Accelerator .............c00 0.6 0.6 
= SERS ERR Kwek Cee Rezaws 1 0.95 
Brera e tag isis wees 00 Gare or as os eee 3 3 
EPC PAO UNV WOR) 50-5556 <a .s:018 Biggs a6h oes 40 40 
PR NOM oo c.0.< 5:5 sea Mew ans. cseeeeees 1235 12.5 
EMME ON -2osliv ates toic vis aaneu'd ok alow ae wea bas 1 1 
EERE on ore emis eee asia kG so Gan eee ees 2.5 2.5 
GUNS TACND o i555. eis & vane wba cise wisiaisic ne 2 2 
= 
3 
roy Ss n - a. 2 
$ 2 & ea E iat 5 
z a. ves wa Ea = = a] 2s 
= Et aE 6 Os Pe | Sse Pe} os 
S 3 RRS oY ree ==.9 5 = ,s 
n Fre ORE a Qe ~ PRS & OG 
K 290 10 1 186 1706 600 Good 50 
290 15 2 250 1842 550 Good 50 
290 20 3 315 1894 550 Good 56 
iL 290 Uncured in 15 minutes. No physicals taken. 








* R-16 Resin in which was dissolved 5% by weight of sulphur. 


-Recapitulation 
In these pages the intent has been to show the variation 
_of physical properties of GR-S compounds with the three 
major classes of aromatic hydrocarbons. The superior 
results obtained with medium-hard coumarone-indene 
resins in non-carbon black compounds have been made 
evident ; the apparent vulcanization retarding effect by the 
use of a coumarone-incene polymer in which sulphur has 
been dissolved has been illustrated. Data on the improve- 
ment in fatigue of GR-S by using increased amounts of 
coal-tar distillate softener (Class I) and of carbon black 
have been given. Reference has been made to the releases 
from the Office of Rubber Director, War Production 
Board, covering numerous types of stocks; and the corre- 
sponding class of softener and type of filler have been 
listed. These cata and descriptive comments, it is hoped, 
may serve to clarify the picture of the comparative uses 
of the various classes of aromatic hydrocarbon softeners. 


7 Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh. Private communication. 
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Evaluation of Tear Resistance 
(Continued from page 308) 


72 hours’ oven aging at 100° C. caused a uniform drop 
in tensile strength and elongation. Also, when tested 
at 100° C., the original stock showed an increase in 
elongation. 


Conclusions 


The fundamental fault in the stress distribution of the 
crescent tear specimen has been discussed. 

A new angle tear specimen has been developed with 
improved stress distribution. The specimen provides 
greater concentration of the pulling force at the point of 
tearing. The need of razor nicking the test pieces has 
been eliminated, resulting in a marked improvement in 
the uniformity of tear resistance data. 

Tests carried out on four elastomers indicated that 
the crescent specimen values are dominated by the modu- 
lus and ultimate elongation of the material. Data obtained 
with the angle tear specimen indicated that tear resistance 
is a complex function of tensile strength and ultimate 
elongation, 

Inasmuch as the two specimens indicate different 
trends in tear resistance it is hoped that this work will 
stimulate further discussion among rubber technologists 
on the evaluation of resistance to tearing. 

In conclusion, appreciation is extended to R. Bowling 
Barnes and L. Boor, of the physics research and testing 
division, for their interest and helpful suggestions in this 
work. The writer is also indebted to A. R. Davis, of the 
rubber chemicals laboratory, whose advice and coopera- 
tion in the preparation of test compounds were invaluable. 
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Tank Lining for Nitric Acid Service 

Paramount seamless plastic is a flexible black material 
with a rubbery texture, said to be one of the few tank 
linings to give adequate protection for nitric acid passi- 
vating service. In the treatment of stainless steel with 
nitric acid the corrosive action of the solution on the 
container has been a serious problem. Paramount seam- 
less plastic is applied by casting in thicknesses of ¥% inch 
and one inch. 








Special Report of Office of Rubber Director 
on the Synthetic Rubber Program 


Appendix A: Prewar Costs of Production for Plantation Rubber—Il 


HE background information furnished 

above is intended to provide perspective 
for consideration of reports on costs of 
production of large estates in various re- 
gions during the period of International 
Rubber Regulation, as prepened for the 
I.R.R.C 


Costs Officially Reported 
under International Regulation 

The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee secured special cost of pro- 
duction statistics from the Rubber Grow- 
ers Association (London), the Interna- 
tional Association for Rubber Culture in 
the Netherlands Indies (Amsterdam), 
and for French Indo-China from Colonel 
Bernard, representative of France on the 
Committee. 

These cost statistics were allowed 
guarded dissemination among members of 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee including advisory members, 
and through the American advisory mem- 
ber were made available to the Depart- 
ment of State and some members of the 
rubber manufacturing industry. They were 
at the time withheld from publication. 
However, in the “I.R.R.C. Memorandum 
on Rubber Supplies to the USA over 
the years 1940/41,” forwarded by the 
Embassy from London October 7, 1943, 
the I.R.R.C. stated in reference to evi- 
dence before the Truman Committee: 

“Ever since its inception, the I.R.R.C. 
has been collecting and tabulating figures 
relating to the cost of estate rubber, and 
these figures (calculated according to an 
agreed formula) were made available 
regularly to the American representative 
on the Panel of Consumers. It is sur- 
prising that this authoritative, carefully 
compiled, information was not submitted 
and examined, and that weight should 
have been given to statements more emo- 
tional than factual.” 

Since the Truman Committee evidence 
was given publicity, this statement im- 
plies that similar publicity to the I.R.R.C. 
estate cost data would be proper. 

In contrast to the background data 
heretofore presented, which are mostly 
based on overall considerations and prac- 
tical experience in the principal markets 
as reflected in the tables and reports re- 
viewed above, the costs determined for 
purposes of the I.R.R.C. were based on an 
accounting formula. 

The terms of reference of the R.G.A. 
Subcommittee which dealt with this sub- 
ject were as follows: “To suggest a cost- 
ing forttula which would form a suit- 
able basis for the collection of costs to 
determine what is a ‘fair and equitable 
price level which will be reasonably re- 
munerative to efficient producers,’ the 
investigation to relate only to a period 
in which production is being regulated. 
and to be confined to British countries.” 

Since the costs related to the regula- 


‘production was not actually 


tion period, they were affected by the 
rate of restriction. The costs reported 
by the I.R.R.C. and presented below there- 
fore should be considered in connection 
with the percentages of permissible ex- 
ports in effect for corresponding periods. 


Taste 9. RupBer Price RANGE AND QUARTERLY 
PERMISSIBLE Exports 
New York Daily 
Market Prices 
Plantation Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 
(Cents per Pound) 


Quarterly Per- 

missible Export 

(Percentages) 
= eC 


1arters 9% 


100, June 
93% 


DO de Oo bom gu tp 


De me 


ANH WN AW Bowe awe 


be 


Prices from: The Rubber Age (N. Y.). 


Except in the case of Indo-China, where 
restricted, 
many costs had to be distributed over a 
smaller poundage of product when the 
rate of permissible exports was low than 
when it was high; the normal effect would 
therefore be increased costs per pound 
as the percentage of permissible exports 
declined. 

It was estimated by Mr. James J. New- 
man, of B. F. Goodrich Co. in November, 
1936, that at 75% permissible exports, an 
estate with a 100% yield of 400 pounds 
per acre annually could deliver rubber to 
New York at an all-in cost 0.98c per 
pound lower than at 60% permissible ex- 
ports. This indicates the considerable cost 
effect of this factor theoretically, under 
the much wider range of permissible ex- 
ports shown in the preceding table. 

The New York high and low market 
prices for each quarter are also shown in 
the table, and analysis will show that 
during the 18 months ended December 
1936, and again during the 18 months 
ended September 1939, a severe restric- 
tion was practiced so long as the price 
did not exceed 17c. Buyers were reluctant 
to pay over l6c average price in the New 
York market, and the table indicates this 
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did not satisfy committee objectives. 

The formula used by R.G.A. to compile 
the all-in costs of production for estates 
in Malaya, Ceylon and other British pos- 
sessions listed the following main head- 
ings: 

Capital cost 

Revenue cost f.o.b. 

Freight and selling 

Head office expenses 
Depreciation or wear and tear 
Profit sharing arrangements 
Amortization of estate 

The capital costs were in 1936 taken 
at £6.94 per acre for buildings and ma- 
chinery and £34.98 per acre of planted 
rubber. 

The f.o.b. costs covered actual labor, 
material, and service costs of operation 
(tapping, preparing the rubber, packag- 
ing, upkeep, superintendence, hospital fa- 
cilities, etc., shipment to port of export, 
and port charges) plus (apparently) local 
taxes, quit rent, and export duty. Itemized 
costs under this heading were not re- 
leased. 

The third item covered overseas trans- 
port and entry into the United Kingdom, 
plus brokerage on sales, and in late 1936 
was calculated at 0.60 pence per pound. 
Higher freight and insurance costs during 
the later regulation period (and) particu- 
larly after the war began, increased this 
item. 

Head office expenses are understood 
to cover directors’ fees, agents’ fees, and 
office costs in London. The R.G.A. sub- 
committee found wide variation in this 
item as between companies. At first they 
recommended 0.40 pence per pound for 
this item, but in October, 1936, reduced 
it to 0.30 pence per pound. 

Depreciation, or wear and tear on build- 
ings and machinery was figured at 714% 
of this capital cost, distributed over ap- 
proximately 400 pounds average produc- 
tion per acre at 100% permissible exports, 
or a lower poundage based on the degree 
of restriction in effect for the period. 

The subcommittee originally recom- 
mended an average of 0.20 pence per pound 
to cover bonuses to estate staff or labor 
and similar profit sharing costs, but in 
October, 1936, lowered this to 0.10 pence 
per pound as “a safe minimum” in their 
opinion. 

Estate amortization was taken at 4% 
on that capital cost, the subcommittee 
recommending that average productive 
economic life of trees be taken at 25 
years, that is, 30 years from date of 
planting, as a fair assumption. This 
was distributed on the satne “pounds per 
acre” basis as depreciation. 

Returns were secured from a represen- 
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tative cross-section of organized estates 
in Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
and (beginning 1937) from Ceylon. The 
data provided for Indo-China was even 
more fully representative. 

At the May 31, 1938, meeting of the 
International Committee, the following 
summary of annual results for the three 
preceding years was presented, covering 
all-in costs of large estates. 


Taste 10. ANnNuat Att-IN Costs — Lance 
Estates, 1935-1937 
(Pence per Pound) 
1935 1936 1937 
DO ee 6.03 6.13 6.15 
Netherlands Indies .. 6.66 6.20 5.24 
ToS 6) ar eae 5.79 5.51 5.49 
gS ee ; es 6.66 


The figures were stated to represent 
roughly 44% of total estates in Malaya, 
40% in Netherlands Indies, 73% in Indo- 
China, and 25% in Ceylon. 

The figures in pence per pound for 
Netherlands Indies and Indo-China were 
influenced by devaluation of their cur- 
rencies from the end of September, 1936. 
British currency had been devalued in late 
1931. 

The returns were compiled monthly 
for Malaya and Ceylon, quarterly for 
Netherlands Indies and Indo-China. The 
following table shows quarterly statistics 
for 1935-1937, returns for Malaya based 
on averaging monthly reports differing 
slightly from the overall annual results 
shown above. 


TaBLe 11. QuARTERLY Aut-In Costs For LARGE 
EstaTes, 1935-1937 
(Pence per Pound) 


Nether- 
Quarters Malaya lands Indo 
Indies China 
1935 eh wes as 6.06 6.65 6.70 
2n ree 6.46 6.08 
3rd 5.92 6.87 5.86 
ED ia amo. 6.08 si $1 
VETER Gocco anes 6.05 6.66 5.79 
RENEE.) Sere 6.35 6.95 6.26 
ond ...... 639 7.28 6.06 
3rd 5.98 6.23 6.01 
ah .....~ 606 4.98 4.39 
MTGEE 5.664 a oes oa 6.18 6.20 5.02 
W980 ieee ss | ee 6.21 5.35 5.98 
2nd . 6.44 5.07 6.13 
3rd 6.04 5.35 5.29 
| 5.92 5.49 4.87 
eee 6.17 5.20 5.49 


* No return 


Indo-China continued unrestricted pro- 
duction under the terms upon which this 
French possession participated in the In- 
ternational Agreement, and this resulted 
in materially lower cost there than else- 
where, except in 1937. The fluctuation in 
quarterly costs in Indo-China arose mostly 
from the seasonal changes in volume of 
production, very high in the final quarter, 
low in the first half. 

The fluctuations in quarterly costs in 
Malaya and Netherlands Indies arose 
partly from seasonal changes in volume 
of production, but more from effects of 
the varying percentage of permissible 
exports, complicated in the latter case 
by devaluation of Dutch currency in late 
September, 1936. Incidentally, the statis- 
tics for American companies owning rub- 
ber plantations in these countries are un- 
lerstood not to have been reported for 
these tabulations. 

In Malaya the quarterly costs fluctuated 
less than in the Netherands Indies, 
except in 1937 when the permissible ex- 
port percentage was high. Malayan in- 
ternal regulation was so administered, 
through over-assessment of estates and 
under-assessment of small holders, as 
to permit estates to operate at a “per- 








centage of real capacity” higher than the 
“percentage of permissible exports”; while 
in the Netherlands Indies the estate as- 
sessment was more in line with their 
actual capacity for production, and hence 
estate operations there had to correspond 
more closely to the permissible export 
rates. In fact estates in Netherlands Indies 
had a higher assessed production capacity 
than their quota, and suffered a percent- 
age restriction before application of the 
permissible export percentages. 

Converting values at Federal Reserve 
annual average exchange rates as shown 
in Table 20, the annual cost estimates 
compiled for the I.R.R.C. imply that the 
“average” estates in Malaya and Nether- 
lands Indies earned “real” profits during 
these years only to the extent that their 
sales price for rubber, in terms of United 
States currency, was above: 


Tasie 12. InpicaTeD Prices aT WHICH ESTATE 
Prorits BEGAN, 1935-1937 


(U. S. Cents per Pound) 


Nether- 

lands 

Malaya Indies 

SRee. cieeaveuaseaseewns 12.31 13.60 
ira os hs arie'y 12.70 12.84 
PN on aren tor haloes ese aoe 12.66 10.80 


The New York market price for ribbed 
smoked sheets in 1935 was 12.37c, and in 
1936 was 16.5lc; while the average im- 
port value per pound of rubber (all 
grades) reaching the United States in 
1935 was 11.39c, and in 1936 was 14.93c. 
Most estates paid small dividends for 
1934 and 1935; dividends improved for 
1936 and were in numerous cases exces- 
sive for 1937. - 

The costs returned above for estates 
were higher than their costs as reported 
in annual statements of individual com- 
panies. The R.G.A. subcommittee, in 
respect to estates in Malaya and Ceylon, 
offered the following explanation in Oc- 
tober, 1936: 

“It is the case that many companies 
make no annual charges for Deprecia- 
tion or Wear and Tear and accordingly 
show a lower cost of production. This 
came about as follows:—Prior to the 
slump many companies had created large 
reserves either from profits or from the 
issue of shares at high premiums. There 
is no legal obligation on a Company to 
provide for loss of fixed assets before 
paying a dividend; but nevertheless it 
is customary to provide for Wear and 
Tear and any Company which does not, 
usually receives a qualified Certificate 
from its Auditors. It is perfectly com- 
petent for any Company to meet the 
charge for Wear or Tear either from 
current or accumulated profits. As as- 
cumulated profits were so much greater 
than current profits in recent years, many 
Companies chose to debit Wear and Tear 
to the former and to save the trouble of 
an annual charge, with a recurring ex- 
planation wrote off the whole balance in 
the Building and Machinery account in 
one amount. This purely financial ar- 
rangement makes not the slightest differ- 
ence to the actual rate at which Deprecia- 
tion of Wear and Tear is occurring on 
the estates. It is this actual rate of de- 
preciation today which is the true current 
cost and that is the charge which your 
Committee have investigated and ap- 
proved. It is impossible to reconcile pub- 
lished costs of such Companies with the 
true current cost. In effect their published 
costs are understated and to that extent 
they are living on their accumulated fat, 
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which is not necessarily an unhealthy pro- 
ceeding. Your Committee trust if they 
have not reconciled they have at least ac- 
counted for this discrepancy adequately. 


“The letter from the Secretary of the 
I.R.R.C. is correct in stating that it is not 
the practice of British Companies to 
charge Amortization of the Estate against 
their profits. It is also true that transfers 
from profits to Reserve have not been a 
noticeably common feature of recent Ac- 
counts. It is even more evident, to pro- 
ducers at least, that the price has not 
risen to that level which covers cost and 
is reasonably remunerative. Until that 
state has been reached, producers can only 
choose between various deserving causes. 


“On the assumption, however, that the 
price will rise to the necessary level, the 
question of providing for Amortization 
requires serious attention. Hitherto the 
rubber industry has been constantly ex- 
panding and it has been possible to argue 
that such plantings in as far as they were 
done from reserves were a provision for 
\mortization. That method is now closed 
and failing replanting, which in British 
territories is not being undertaken at 
anything like the permitted rate, it is 
only a question of a comparatively short 
time before the whole capital assets of a 
Company have been consumed. 


“In the Report of the original Costs 
Sub-Committee it was pointed out that 
there are two ways of Amortization, 
either by provision for Capital replace- 
ment or by the payment of high divi- 
dends. The latter is the common method 
of Mining Companies and any one in- 
vesting in such Companies is presumed 
to regard his dividends as being partly a 
return of Capital. This has not been 
the common attitude towards Rubber 
Companies partly because the life is 
uncertain and mainly because it was a 
young and expanding industry. Some 
commonly accepted policy is desirable 
to escape otherwise inevitable misunder- 
standing. To pronounce on this ques- 
tion is not within the terms of refer- 
ence of your Committee, but they would 
say that it is only by adopting one par- 
ticular policy that the discrepancy to 
which the I.R.R.C. refer can be ended.” 

In the later years of regulation, the 
I.R.R.C. made effective a definite policy 
under which, by replanting a certain 
acreage each year with high-yield trees, 
the large estates were gradually modern- 
izing their plantations. Continuation of 
this policy would but for the War have 
prevented estate obsolescence, and hence 
rendered less necessary the allowance for 
amortization of planted acreage. Higher 
prices were then in effect, however, and 
an accountant would provide for replant- 
ing costs to take the place of amortiza- 
tion. Many progressive estates had 
adopted this policy even in the 1920’s. 


At a meeting of the I.R.R.C. when costs 
were discussed from the angle of compe- 
tition with plantation rubber produced 
by native smallholders, “the gist of the 
discussions was that the natives are in 
general probably the cheaper producers 
and the rubber which was needed for 
world supplies would be obtained from 
both estates and natives; but the price 
at which sufficient rubber would come 


forward would be determined by the cost 
of production of the 
estate producer 

The concept expressed in these words 
This 


highest efficient 


” 


deserves repetition in this study. 
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idea means that, if the world needed 
1,000,000 tons of rubber and 500,000 tons 
could be produced profitably at 6c per 
pound and only another 400,000 tons could 
be produced profitably at 10c per pound, 
the world would have to pay whatever 
price was necessary to make it profitable 
to produce the remaining 100,000 tons. As 
a theory and for a short term of years, 
this concept appeals to the writer as 
having much merit, but implied fixity of 
costs for a long term seems not fully 
warranted on the evidence. 

Experience shows that rubber costs 
have come down to meet price conditions 
in the past. In other words, when money 
was difficult to obtain and the world was 
unwilling to pay a profitable price, the 
producers of rubber, albeit unwillingly, 


produced what the world needed at the 


price the world was then willing to pay. 
Unduly low prices are as undesirable 
as unduly high prices, but both prices and 
costs are dynamic rather than static. 

The evidence sufficiently proves that 
average all-in costs of rubber production 
during 1935-1937 were considerably higher 
than in 1931-1933. Although costs have 
declined in long-term trend throughout 
the existence of the plantation rubber 
industry, this has not always been true 
for short terms. Depression costs do not 
constitute a fair barometer, whether the 
crop be rubber, corn, wheat, or potatoes. 
Costs move upward as well as downwards, 
depending on conditions. 

Although cost of production statistics 
were prepared for the I.R.R.C. subse- 
quently, the series available in the United 
States is incomplete. 

The monthly statistics shown below for 
Malayan estates indicate that the ac- 
counting formula results continued to 
show rising costs in 1939 and surprisingly 
even in 1941 despite then high produc- 
tion. 


Taste 13. Montnry Att-In Estare Costs— 
Maraya, 1937-39-41 
(Pence per Pound) 


1939 1941 
January 6.68 7.10 
February 7.13 7.38 
March 7.74 8.01 
April 7.99 8.10 
May 7.31 8.03 
DE Gsisecakues kak 7.17 





Malayan costs aside from depreciation 
and amortization were reported in the 
monthly reports for 1939 and 1941, aver- 
aging 5.42 in the 1939 period and 6.53 in 
the five months of 1941. The average al- 
lowance for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion in the first half of 1939 was 1.91 
pence per pound, and in the first five 
months of 1941 was 1.19 pence per pound. 
The cost per pound for these items de- 
clined in 1941 because production per acre 
increased in line with the higher percent- 
ages of permissible exports. 

Monthly” statistics for all-in costs in 
Ceylon are available for the following 
dates. The computed Ceylon costs were 
lower than the Malayan figures during 
the last inonth for which data are at 
hand, although Ceylon costs were higher 
than Malayan in 1937. Ceylon produc- 
tion is highly seasonal, and costs per pound 
were normally high in February-March, 
the wintering season when tapping is 
usually much reduced. 


1939: Pence per Pound 
February ..... 16.57 
EE a ee rer arn ee ee 7.65 

1941: 

NI 55 wk ead sees wae achvs oeuuwe 16.98 
ae er rr enn Perr een 7.73 


In late 1941 an earlier export duty of 
2% rupee cents per pound was reimposed 
on rubber exports from Ceylon for pur- 
poses of revenue. 

The only subsequent report available 
for Indo-China shows average all-in costs 
of 4.53 pence per pound for the fourth 
quarter of 1938 and 4.71 pence per pound 
for the full year 1938, which is much 
lower than the average of 5.49 pence for 
the full year 1937. Costs in the British 
countries, where production was actually 
restricted in 1938 very severely, were gen- 
erally showing a rising trend, but in Indo- 
China the decline in costs was very pro- 
nounced. 

The statistics for Indo-China, particu- 
larly for 1938, supposedly computed under 
about the same formula as that used 
by tne Rubber Growers Association, pro- 
vide basis for an argument that the 
I.R.R.C. returns reported for Malaya were 
unduly high. On the other hand, in Indo- 
China the percentage of trees raised from 
selected seed and/or budgrafted was 
higher than for any other country, and 
annual yield per acre there has compared 
favorably with other countries. 


Range of Costs for Estates 

Hitherto this analysis has dealt with 
average costs for groups of estates by 
countries. These averages or norms 
throw no light on the range of all-in 
costs for different estates comprising the 
groups, although in connection with Dutch 
natives a rough estimate was ventured. 

The reports on costs prepared for the 
I.R.R.C. show not only the computed aver- 
age costs, but also statistics revealing the 
range of costs for estates in Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies. 

The following table, presented at the 
meeting of the I.R.R.C. on May 31, 1938, 
summarizes these data. It states the per- 
centages of estates’ output produced at 
or below specified costs for 1935, 1936, and 
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1937. For example, in 1935, 88.2% of the 
rubber from Malayan estates was pro- 
duced at 6.50 pence per pound or lower, 
while in 1937, 95.3% of the rubber from 
Dutch estates was produced at that cost. 

The statistics in this table may be 
translated to show the percentage of the 
production accomplished in years covered 
at any desired range of price instead of 
cumulatively. To aid analysis the sta- 
tistics are set up. 

Over the three-year peried about 81% 
of the production of estates in Malaya 
and Netherlands Indies was produced at: 
a cost under 6.75 pence per pound. Un- 
der the concept advanced in the I.R.R.C. 
discussion referred to above, tae addi- 
tional amount of rubber that would be 
produced at higher all-in selling prices 
would be only about 19% of the estate 
total, or say 10% of the world planta- 
tion total, taking the computed costs at 
face value and assuming, as seems gen- 
erally agreed, that these costs are higher 
than the costs of other groups of pro- 
ducers. 

Charts are included showing these per- 
centages of rubber produced at various 
costs (pence per pound) of production on 
large estates in British Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. Chart 1 shows the 
simple percentages at the various cost 
levels, cumulative percentages at the same 
cost levels, and the simple and the cumu- 
lative composite percentages averaged for 
both Malayan and Dutch estates over the 
three-year period. 


Chart 1 pictures the ability of Dutch 
estates to lower their costs in 1936-1937 
while costs in Malaya increased slightly. 
Devaluation of Dutch currency in 1936 
was a factor in this situation; another 
important factor was the higher rates 
of permissible exports in 1937. In Ma- 
laya the estates had to increase wages 
and labor forces to meet their quota, and 





Taste 14. Estate Outputs Propucep at Various ALL-In Costs, 1935-1937 
Cumulative Percentages of Production 























Productions Costs r mete 

(Pence per Pound) Malaya Netherlands Indies 

Tr rr 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 
SO GES << Ssh apuk ses sees ie ae ea 0.2 13:5 22.8 
SEE NN) eeescnuces ees 2.5 1.4 as 0.2 19.9 34.1 
Under 5.25 12.1 1.4 15.9 2.8 24.8 62.4 
Under 5.50 12.1 12.2 15.9 10.1 29.4 70.7 
Under 5.75 31.6 26.9 27.1 13,1 32.9 77.8 
Under 6.00 47.0 53.7 43.5 18.4 37.4 81.8 
Under 6.25 71.4 74.7 61.2 30.1 48.7 90.6 
Under 6.50 88.2 74.7 78.4 48.4 57.2 95.3 
Under 6.75 88.2 92.2 84.4 59.2 67.4 95.3 
Under 7.00 92.6 92.2 84.4 68.1 69.8 96.8 
Under 7.25 96.2 95.8 88.4 80.8 70.0 98.0 
Under 7.50 97.6 96.6 94.3 86.4 78.0 98.4 
Under 7.75 97.6 96.6 94.3 90.9 82.0 98.9 
Under 8.00 99.0 96.6 97.3 94.3 89.0 99.0 
Under 8.25 99.0 98.5 98.1 96.1 91.5 99.2 
Under 8.50 99.0 98.5 98.1 96.3 95.7 99.5 
Under 8.75 100.0 98.5 98.1 96.9 95.9 99.6 
Under 9.00 100.0 98.5 160.0 98.3 96 99.7 
Under 9.25 100.0 100.0 100.0 98.8 98.0 100.0 
Under 9.50 100.0 100.0 100.0 98.9 98.0 100.0 
Under 9.75 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.4 98.4 100.0 
Above 9.75 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Taste 15. Att-In Costs ror Malayan anv DutcH Estates 
Percentages of Production 

Pence per Pound Malaya Netherlands Indies 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 
ok Se eee ee e af ae 0.2 13.5 22.8 
ER a 3G Sis a oin see 12.1 1.4 15.9 2.6 11.3 39.6 
NEE bac incce ose ste 19.5 25.5 11.2 10.3 8.1 15.4 
Ay eee ree eee 39.8 47.8 34.1 17.0 15.8 12.8 
DE) cs ta sass cas kaso 16.8 17.5 23.2 29.1 18.7 4.7 
Ee Re Gre ke 8.0 3.6 4.0 21.6 2.6 2.7 
Oe Fee ae 1.4 8 59 10.1 12.0 a] 
(Lo Sear reer rae 1.4 1.9 3.8 5.2 a5 3 
a errs 1.0 - 1.9 2.2 5.1 5 
ee Oe RO ES ee ve 1.5 hs ey 3.4 3 
MORAL nc, <tacanveee soe ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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PERCENT The 4.25 pence (8.65 U. S. cents at 
1938 exchange) per pound average cost 
of production before depreciation and 
amortization, plus 0.81 pence (1.65 U. S. 
cents) export taxes compares with 5.42 
pence reported for Malayan estates be- 
fore amortization and depreciation dur- 
ing the first half of 1939 when the rate 
of permissible exports was 50%. The 
export tax on estate rubber from the 
Netherlands Indies was apparently set at 
a figure that left the average producer 
there with a slight price advantage over 
his average Malayan estate competitor. 
The influence of Malayan export taxes, 
0 and quit rents, was not revealed in the 
CENTS PER LB. 10 1 | cost statistics collected for Malayan 
estates. 

Depreciation and amortization at 1.66 
pence per pound for the Dutch estates with 
45% permissible exports (and they were 
restricted more severely than the estates 
in Malaya as explained elsewhere) com- 
pare with 1.91 pence per pound for the 
same items, during the first half of 1939 
on Malayan estates with the official ex- 
port rate at 50%. The Dutch estates, 
therefore, had a considerable advantage 
on these items, taking the computed allow- 
ances at face value. 


PERCENT 
meke) 


TOTAL CUMULATED 
AVERAGED FOR 
1935, 1936, 1937 


' 
PENCE PER LB 4.95 


TOTAL MALAYAN 6 OUTCK 
AVERAGED FOR 
1935, 1936, 1937 


° 
CENTS PER LB. -» 10 
' 
PENCE PER LB. © 4.95 





Chart 1. Percentages of Production for 
Malayan and Dutch Rubber Estates at 
Various All-in Costs, 1935, 1936, 1937 


Malayan Export Taxes 

The chief rubber-producing section of 
British Malaya is the Federated Malay 
States, and annual reports of the gov- 
ernment there show both the exports of 
rubber and the duty paid thereon for the 
1934-1938 period. The tax June 1, 1934, 
was a cess of 1.0c Straits per pound; this 
continued to July 1, 1935, when it was 
changed to 0.7c Straits per pound. This 
was reduced to a nominal figure of 0.05c 
Straits per pound October 1, 1936, when a 
sliding scale of ad valorem export duties, 
increasing with the price of rubber from 
1%, when the price was under 20c Straits, 
to 314%, when the price was 35c Straits or 
over, was made effective. The following 


increased production and prosperity there 
were accompanied by more liberal use of 
funds in various ways chargeable to costs 
under the accounting formula; while the 
policy on Dutch estates was more con- 
servative, and wages continued low. 
This chart is of interest as showing the 
various forms of curve which result from 
plotting cumulative percentages of pro- 
duction for different groups of estates or 
the same group for different years. It 
takes little imagination to picture the 


probable curve for Dutch natives, for 
example, or for the lower-cost estates of 
Indo-China. 


table shows the taxes collected, reflecting 
the influence of ad valorem taxes in in- 
creasing prices more when they are high 





The combined chart based on com- 


ft) “ 
posite three-year averages of percentages CENTS PER LB. 10 ; than when they are low, and may be con- 


' 1 > ° hs : - 
PENCE PER LA 4.95 i : sidered reasonably indicative of the effect 





for both Malaya and the Netherlands i ' ffe 
Indies, probably comes closer to picturing of export taxes as a cost item on British 
the composite trend for all’ producers of am oe Malayan rubber. 

plantation rubber and is a further stimu- 


lant to the imagination. TasLe 17. FepERATED Maray States RuBBER 
Chart 1. 


Additional revealing and _ interesting 
information subsequent to 1937 is pro- 


Export TAXes 
Cents per Pound 








vided in a report covering costs of Neth- Taste 16. NerHertanps Inpian Estates, g g 
erlands Indian estates during the fourth Att-In Costs, 4TH Quarter, 1938 i) s = 
quarters of 1938. This report shows costs ee ae ene Bae 5s Se li 
before allowances for depreciation, amor- as 3 ; eas cad F ae ee 
tization, and export tax as well as all-in 3s g 3 Ss " 1934 .. 256,516 2,160,157 0.376 0.5901 0.222 
3& ve = S - 35 194,478 2,247,497 .513. .5717 .293 
a i ssi 3s es 2 Ys eo: = 1936 182873 2'817,180 688 15825 1399 
During this quarter the permissible Be oo 2S es % 3 = = ina (ate ; : 
, 5%. ’ Ase [2] =) oH eel wo = 1937 .. 247,386 4,763,184  .860 5797 498 
rate of exports was only 45%, and yet the 8 S : 1938. 171248 11533483 405 5692 230 
average operating costs on these estates He . — “= = = eo 1935-37. 624,737 9,827,861 .710 .5780 .410 
were reported at only 4.25 pence per 276 |) 306 372 815.65 
— ee ees on saad gi : Py po - eo Since the export tax on rubber from 
“ ee tana : Shee (these peta 8.87 |. 3.86 61 1.30 81 6.58 the F. M. S. was so much lower than on 
J =~ ower a po a rate i _— 10.13 .. 5.84 37 79 81 5.81 estate rubber from the Netherlands In- 
ae aie ranae Ga ee oe ok ail yr ; ioe = ie = ee dies in 1938, and the overall costs of 
Pork —- o a apr per pound. 6.40 .. 4.84 59 1.26 81 7.50 Malayan estates were higher than for 
d ed 7 7 od - 7, belo gag — 9.75 .. 4.95 46 -98 81 7.20 Dutch estates, the costs exclusive of taxes 
ye ¢ - , 
ows ee “y ;t a on a : Het: — eo r ne for Malayan estates were then much 
ee ee 08s .. 6.16 ‘37. -1.85 ‘81 —-9.69 higher than for Dutch estates. 
cording to costs of production before de- 3 seer: ns 2 ‘ 
os 0.63 .. 6.24 72 1.54 81 9.31 On A 12. 1940, there was e ted 
preciation. 0.96 .. 6.61 ‘82 «1.76 ‘81 10.00 7 er p there he a 4 
This table shows how export taxes in- 0.76 .. 6.70 69 1.46 81 —_ — ee ery bb ke 
crease all-in costs. Export taxes from ieee llr ile Gillie MRP GMM gp ge tte che taal na liao 
individual heref : "i aa 3) coe ; ; : if in the Federated Malay States on land 
any individual country, therefore, in nor 0.40 |. 7.79 ‘99 2.11 "81 11.70 hen aes aca ak aie 
mal conditions reduce the competitive 0.50 .. 7.62 61 1.30 8110.34 ae wa  aaade paring Halt orp 
strength of its producers in foreign coun- Oi .. 81 86 lle = 14 who are mot late uncer the ws ot Oe 
tries. 100.00 .. 4.25 53 2:93 81 6.72 (Continued on page 326) 








EDITORIALS 


More Tires Has Always Been 
a War Production ““Must”’ 


N EMERGENCY conference was held in Wash- 

ington on November 22 between top executives 

of twenty tire manufacturing companies and 
officials of the WPB, WMC, War and Navy Departments, 
and the Combined Production and Resources Board for 
the expressed purpose of developing a program for ex- 
panding the output of large bus and truck tires to meet 
a new increase in military demands. It was indicated that 
the entire industry capacity is being restudied in order 
to find means of obtaining the necessary increased pro- 
duction. It is not our purpose to depreciate the serious- 
ness of the situation, but we would like to point out that 
the need of very large increases in the production of tires 
of all types has been constantly stressed by the Office of 
the Rubber Director and the industry for more than a 
year and that the last report from the Rubber Director 
contained figures which would seem to show that if all 
facilities were used to their fullest extent, the 25% increase 
in the production of heavy-duty tires required for the first 
quarter of 1945 could be met. 

As long ago as September, 1943, industry and govern- 
ment officials also met in Washington and planned a $95,- 
000,000 program for the expansion of tire production 
facilities, but the size of this program was reduced to 
$70,000,000 because of pressure from the C.I.O. United 
Rubber Workers Union who opposed the construction 
of new plants away from established areas and promised 
greater output in existing plants if additional machinery 
were installed. 

Apparently the Rubber Director a few weeks later 
was not satisfied with the tire production outlook for 
in Progress Report No. 4 of November 10, 1943, he 
said, “Expansion of plant facilities alone will not pro- 
duce the volume of tires and other products needed to 
support the war. Greater output per-man-hour on the 
part of labor, reduction in absenteeism, more efficient flow 
of materials, better management planning, and improved 
distribution of manpower are essential to this program.” 

Progress Report No. 5 issued on March 17, 1944, 
reviewed both the military and civilian tire production 
outlook and emphasized the enormous increase in the 
demand for heavy-duty tires called for by the war and 
stated that the production of large-size tires was limited 
by tire manufacturing facilities. 

Tire production difficulties were aggravated in the 
Spring of this year by the loss of much skilled manpower 
to the Army and Navy. 

The Rubber Director in a statement on March 18, 1944, 
said that “unless steps are taken to stop the induction 
of skilled and technically trained men from the rubber 
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program, we will be unable to meet anything like the 
estimates forecast in my report and will fall far short 
of making estimated requirements of heavy-duty tires.” 

Progress Report No. 6 of July 25, 1944, led off with 
another statement that there was a serious shortage of 
heavy-duty truck and bus, airplane, and tractor tires 
and said that less than 6,000 additional workers stood 
between the present shortage and an ability to meet all 
essential requirements. 

It was in this Report No. 6 that figures for production 
capacity of truck and bus tires, “based on full use of all 
facilities” of 5,176,000 units for the first quarter of 1945, 
as compared with “estimated production based on present 
conditions” of 4,250,000 units, were given. The new 
requirements, as reported in Washington on November 
22 last, call for a production of 4,941,864 units during 
the first quarter of 1945. The industry at the present 
time does not promise much more than 4,000,000 large- 
size tires for the first 1945 quarter. The problem to a 
considerable extent then resolves to a determination of 
what prevents “full use of all facilities” instead of “pro- 
duction based on present conditions.” Is it because “all 
facilities” are not available or that “full use” cannot 
be achieved ? 

No less authority than the War Department has stated 
that the production of heavy-duty tires has a direct effect 
on the war in Europe as well as in other theatres. The 
“big push” is now on in Europe and is soon to be fol- 
lowed by a “big push” in the Pacific, but both will have 
to slow down unless a “big push” in the tire production 
plants gets under way at once and is maintained until 
our enemies are overwhelmed by a great weight of planes, 
guns, trucks, and tanks, all rolling on tires and treads of 
American synthetic rubber. 





Holiday Greetings 


ITH this issue, which precedes the holiday 

season, INDIA RUBBER WorLD and its staff 

want to take this opportunity to wish its readers 
a Very Merry Christmas and what we all hope will be a 
Happy and Victorious New Year. 

Although the problems and trials of this third year 
of the war have probably been more numerous than those 
during 1943, the achievements of 1944, which are headed 
by the successful invasion of France and the crossing 
of the borders into Germany both from the East and the 
West, together with the beginning of the liberation of the 
Philippines and preparations for carrying the war in the 
Pacific to an early and victorious conclusion, were all 
helped to a very great extent by the success of our 
synthetic rubber program and the use of this rubber in 
the manufacture of military and essential civilian prod- 
ducts. It is hoped that management, labor, and govern- 
ment will continue to work together so that there will be 
no shortage of products of the rubber industry to delav 
Victory in both Europe and Asia at an early date. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Collyer Speaks at S.P.1. Meeting 


NE of the features of the meeting of 

the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., which was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., No- 
vember 13 and 14, was a talk by John L. 
Collyer, president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., on the “Outlook for Rubber and 
Plastics.” The rubber and plastics in- 
dustries nave always had a great deal 
more of mutual interest, technically, than 
has been generally realized, Mr. Collyer 
said and added that he believed they are 
likely to find their objectives and activi- 
ties more and more interwoven in the 
future. 

“Of utmost importance is the fact that 
both these great industries have their 
sights clearly trained on the main Target 
for the Tomorrow after Victory—a high 
level of employment and an expanding 
economy of peacetime production,’ Mr. 
Collyer pointed out. 

Rubber manufacturers are now well 
aware that rubber is a plastic and most 
of tnem are in the plastics business more 
or less directly with some non-rubber or 
semi-rubber products, and the various 
synthetic elastomers, both - thermoplastic 
and thermosetting, have bridged the gap 
between the rigid plastics and elastic vul- 
canized rubbers. It was emphasized that 
the Goodrich company was concerned no 
longer with any fixed ideas that any one 
material was the best for use in their 
many products. 

“We know that the field is wide open, 
for example as between natural rubber 
and synthetic rubber—even including rub- 
ber-like plastics—and tne choice will go, 
in any given case, to whichever one 
proves economically soundest. This is the 
way to expanding production, better prod- 
ucts, wider usefulness,” Mr. Collyer de- 
clared. 

The total world output of natural and 
synthetic rubbers, by the end of the sec- 
ond year after liberation of the Far East- 
ern rubber plantations, was estimated as 
2,800,000 tons; 1,600,000 tons of natural 
and 1,200,000 tons of synthetic, and this 
is more than twice as much rubber as the 
world has ever used in one year. For 
tires and most other big-volume uses, 
natural rubber is still considered the bet- 
ter article, and if it were available right 
now, it probably would command a sizable 
premium, pound for pound, over synthetic. 
But most of our experience with synthetic 
materials of many kinds in this country 
indicates that this situation is “subject to 
change without notice,” the speaker stated. 

One reason why the rubber industry 
no longer is “wedded exclusively to rub- 
ber—natural, synthetic or reclaim,” Mr. 
Collyer indicated, is the “great, but largely 
unappreciated role that many of the coun- 
try’s plastics have played in helping re- 
lieve the critical rubber supply situation.” 
He said the total tonnage of rubber “re- 
lief” accounted for by polyvinyl chloride 
and other plastics during the last two 
war years in filling roles ordinarily served 
by rubber was greater tnan the tonnage 
of tree rubber obtained from all South 
and Central American sources combined. 

Over and above whatever production 
of synthetic rubber or other American- 


made materials might be needed to assure 
military security, his company should like 
to see competition with natural rubber 
or any other material; the aim is low- 
cost production, broader markets, in- 
creased employment, and a higher stand- 
ard of living, Mr. Collyer said and in 
conclusion called for application of “the 
same energy, the same unstinting devo- 
tion, and the same determination to solv- 
ing postwar problems” as were brought to 
bear on the rubber problem. 

“American industry is today demon- 
strating that it is our greatest weapon 
in war, one which our enemies woolly 
underestimated,” he said, adding that by 
success in meeting the problem of re- 
conversion it can “reenforce the faith of 
millions who regard it as the backbone 
of our American standard of living.” 


Machinery for Plastics Also Discussed 

Among the other papers of interest to 
the rubber industry presented at this 
meeting was a paper by N. J. Rakas and 
W. P. Cousino, of the Chrysler Corp., 
which was entitled “Chrysler Plastic Ma- 
chine for Continuous Injection and Ex- 
trusion of Thermosetting Plastics.” Ref- 
erence was made to previous information 
recently made public regarding tne use 
of this machine for the production of 
molded articles from rubber, and a de- 
tailed explanation of the operation of 
the machine for the injection and extru- 
sion of thermosetting plastics was the 
main purpose of this paper. Most of the 
results to date with thermosetting plas- 
tics have been on a pilot-plant scale, but 
it was stated that it will be only a mat- 
ter of time before it can definitely be 
said that the machine is ready for mass 
production fabrication of plastics. 

W. J. Jonnson, of National Rubber 
Machinery Co., discussed “New Trends 
in Extruding Equipment.” It was stated 
that the manufacture of wide sheet ma- 
terials is expected to cover a broad field 
in the packaging industry particularly, 
and it is expected that many items for- 
merly molded will be blanked from such 
extruded sheet as it leaves the machine, 
thereby eliminating several operations. 
The adaptability of National Rubber’s 
314-inch plastics extruder, which has a 
cylinder built up of three sections, was 
explained. The use of one section pro- 
vides the right lengta for extruding rub- 
ber; while two sections are used with 
that group of materials such as polyvinyl 
chloride, cellulose acetate, polystyrene; 
while materials necessitating high tem- 
peratures require the use of all three sec- 
tions of the machine. Heads for the 
straight extrusion of rod, tubing, strip, 
etc., or heads for insulating wire are 
readily interchangeable by the removal of 
a king pin on which these heads hinge. 

There is a great deal of interest in the 
covering of metal shapes or tubing such 
as bus rails, metal furniture tubing, etc., 
and such work can be done readily with 
new, improved, and streamlined cross- 
heads with the necessary accessory equip- 
ment for the feeding of short lengths of 
tubing, the speaker said. Several years 
ago there was much discussion about 
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very large extruders for use with plastic 
materials, but the trend now seems to be 
toward the installation of smaller, high 
production machines. Mr. Johnson rec- 
ommended the type of installation where 
two extruders are used with one head, 
as in the rubber industry for the extru- 
sion at the same time of tread and side- 
wall stocks, for consideration where plas- 
tics of different colors are required in 
one piece. The best means of heating 
plastics materials in extruding equipment 
was discussed. Altnough plant steam was 
considered satisfactory for extruding rub- 
ber and sometimes polyvinyl chloride, 
materials such as cellulose acetate, buty- 
rate, ethyl! cellulose, and polystyrene 
which require higher temperatures have 
been extruded by means of an electric 
steam heater, by means of circulating hot 
oil, and by machines heated directly with 
electricity. 

For wire covering, more practical and 
efficient accessories such as a combina- 
tion capstan and water cooling box and 
take-up are being designed. The speaker 
stated that large electrical companies 
which have produced much plastic coated 
wire during the past two years, indicate 
that they will continue to do so when the 
war is over. A new development which 
was reported to have created interest is 
a complete 1!4-inch plastics extruder with 
all accessories for wire covering which 
has been built into one compact unit 12 
feet long. 

Herringbone gear drives are being in- 
corporated in all extruders to provide 
quiet, efficient service, and radial and 
thrust bearings will use the same oil as 
the gears, thereby eliminating the need 
of daily lubrication. 

Paul Quinn, consulting engineer from 
England, spoke on “Plastic Extruding in 
England and the United States.” This 
speaker, who is in charge of research and 
development for Paul Quinn, Ltd., the 
present owner of Wallington, Weston & 
Co., Frome, England, described his com- 
pany’s work during the war in producing 
14-inch and 34-inch A.R.P. stirrup pump 
hose using old 3%-inch and a new 4%4- 
inch screw extrusion machine made by 
Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd. Mr. Quinn 
said that mechanically the only difference 
between the new and the old machines was 
chromium plating and roller bearings; the 
final product was the same, and tnat 
this was all he could report on the im- 
provement in rubber extrusion for the 
last 60 years. 

Screw extrusion is referred to as con- 
tinuous extrusion for the reason that it 
is possible to feed stock to the machine 
indefinitely. In actual fact this property 
is of little importance since no extruded 
product is for sale in lengths exceeding 
the capacity of the machine for more than 
15 minutes, if that, if any thought of 
monofilament or similar extrusion is 
eliminated, this speaker said. It was then 
pointed out that an injection extrusion 
machine having a barrel capacity of stock 
for a 15-minute run can produce the 
same products as far as marketing is 
concerned, as a screw-type machine. Mr. 
Quinn did not consider the injection-type 
extruder any improvement over the 
screw extruder for rubber or synthetic 
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rubbers since these materials under heat 
soften only to a limited extent. 

It was emphasized that the method of 
heating plastics, which are among the 
best non-conductors of heat, by conduc- 
tion in extruding machines could not be 
considered entirely satisfactory in rela- 
tion to the energy used, and that the 
whole method on the face of it seemed 
wrong. The use of high-frequency radio 
waves was considered to be a much more 
logical method, and it was further stated 
that by use of this method of heating 
it should be possible to open up the field 
and obtain the advantages of low- 
pressure extrusion for such work as the 
coating of relatively low strengtn yarns 
and cords with plastic materials. In con- 
clusion Mr. Quinn said that it would 
appear that owing to the extremely large 
supply of raw material and electronic ap- 
pliances available in this country, Amer- 
ica should be in a position to gain an 
important lead in a really new and novel 
development in the field of plastics. 


Exhibit at Plastics Conference 


An exhibit of plastics for war and 
peacetime uses includes articles and ap- 
plications for houseware, apparel, shoes, 
toys, games, sports, musical instruments, 
office appliances, packaging, communica- 
tions, aviation, marine, hardware, light- 
ing, and industry in both thermosetting 
and thermoplastic materials. Products of 
elastomeric plastics included electrical in- 
sulation, cable, tubing, architectural mold- 
ings, hydraulic packings, impregnated and 
coated moisture-proof fabrics of various 
vinyl types. Aircraft hangar curtains of 
Geon coated fiberglas and polyvinyl ace- 
tate coated nylon screening were among 
the large assortment of coated natural 
and synthetic fabrics. Ethylcellulose pro- 
tective coating for shipping machine parts 
was also shown. 





R. I. Club Elects Officers 


Lime Rhode Island Rubber Club meeting 
November 3 at the Crown Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., was attended by about 
100 members and guests. After dinner 
and a short business meeting an illustrated 
lecture, “The Netherlands East Indies 
before, during, and after the War,” was 
given by Roelof A. Shotman, former 
mayor of Batavia, Netherlands India. 
Mr. Schotman said that the natives de- 
sired the return of the freedom pre- 
viously enjoyed under Dutch rule. Se- 
curity for the people and the wealth of 
the islands is entirely dependent upon the 
formation of a world organization for 
the prevention of aggression, the speaker 
stated. 

Officers for the coming year elected at 
the meeting are: chairman, J. M. Scott, 
secretary, Henry L. Scott Co.; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, S. I. Strickhauser, de- 
velopment manager, United States Rubber 
Co.; Executive committee members are: 
Walter Linnell, Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co.; O. E. Lowe, Davol Rubber Co.; 
F. S. Bartlett, U. S. Rubber; S. J. Lake, 
Respro, Inc.; H. E. Murch, Goodyear 
Footwear Co.; H. W. Greenup, Fire- 
stone Rubber & Latex Products Co.; L 
T. Wilson, American Wringer Co.; M. 
J. Linn, Xylos Rubber Co.; and L. K. 
Morrow, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
H. P. Fuller, Pequanoc Rubber Co., was 
chairman of the nominating committee. 
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Rubber Reserve Co. Circulars 


NDER date of October 23, 1944, Rub- 

ber Reserve Co. issued Circular No. 
30 having to do with the distribution of 
GR-A, GR-S-Black-1, GR-M, GR-M-10, 
GR-I, and plant clean-up material (GR-S 
and GR-I) and Circular No. 32 regarding 
the submission of requests for permission 
to purchase GR-M and GR-M-10. Cir- 
cular No. 33, issued on October 21, was 
on the subject of claims for quality or 
weight adjustment on synthetic rubber 
shipments. 

Circular No. 30 states that a special- 
purpose synthetic rubber of the Buna N 
type is now being produced in the copoly- 
mer plant at Louisville, Ky., operated for 
the account of Rubber Reserve by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and that this rubber, 
designated as GR-A, is now available for 
limited distribution at a price of 50c a 
pound plus a uniform freight charge of 
’%2c a pound in carload lots and at ap- 
propriate prices for less than carload lots. 
Purchase requests should be addressed 
to the Rubber Bureau, WPB. 

A special grade of GR-S containing 
carbon black, designated as GR-S- 
Black-1, containing 50 parts of EPC 
black combined with 100 parts of stand- 
ard GR-S, is now available for limited 
distribution at a price of 1434c a pound, 
plus the uniform freight charge as pro- 
vided in Circular No. 17 (as supple- 
mented), all such sales to be made ex 
producing plant or ex warehouse, Cir- 
cular No. 30 also reveals. It is contem- 
plated that other types of carbon black 
will be combined with either the stand- 
ard or special types of GR-S in the fu- 
ture to form other grades of GR-S Black, 
and such grades will be announced in a 
later circular and assigned successive nu- 
merical designations. Purchase requests 
should be addressed to the sales division 
of Rubber Reserve Co. following Circu- 
lars 27? and 32. 

A special grade of GR-M containing 
an antioxidant is now available for lim- 
ited distribution at a price of 27M%c a 
pound, plus the uniform freight charge as 
provided in Circular No. 17 (as supple- 
mented). This rubber has been assigned 
the designation of GR-M-10. Purchase 
requests should be addressed to the sales 
division of Rubber Reserve Co., follow- 
ing Circular No. 32. In order to facili- 
tate distribution to consumers on the 
West Coast, Rubber Reserve has de- 
cided to continue in effect the warehouse 
distribution points heretofore maintained 
by du Pont, and du Pont has agreed to 
act as agent for the Rubber Reserve 
in effecting such sales. The sales price 
established by Rubber Reserve for all 
sales of GR-M (including GR-M-10) 
made from such distribution points is 
29%4c a pound ex warehouse. Purchase 
requests should be addressed to the sales 
division of Rubber Reserve Co. as pro- 
vided in Circular No. 32, but in addition 
related Synthetic Rubber Purchase Per- 
mit should be sent to Rubber Reserve 
Co. in care of du Pont at either 5801 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., or 
235 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 





1Inpra Russer Worwp, May, 1943, pp. 169-73; 
June, 1943, p. 264. 

3 ]bid., June, 1944, p. 316. 

8 This standard specification for GR-I and a 
supplement on GR-S for wire and cable use, 
also issued on November 1, 1944, will be pub 
lished in a future issue of INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp. Copies are, of course, available from 
Rubber Reserve Co. in Washington, D. C. 


Distribution from such warehouse points 
in California is optional with the con- 
sumer, and the consumer may also obtain 
GR-M (including GR-M-10) in either 
carload or less-than-carload lots directly 
from the government-owned producing 
plant at Louisville, Ky. 

Circular No. 30 reports that all GR-I 
sold by Rubber Reserve on and aiter 
November 1, 1944, will be on the basis 
of standard specifications effective on 
November 1, 1944.2 In addition on and 
after November 1, Rubber Reserve will 
have available for limited distribution 
the following special grades of GR-I, all 
having a price of 1544c a pound plus the 
uniform freight charge as provided in 
Circular No. 17° (as supplemented) : 

GR-I-50P. This grade is the same as 
standard GR-I, but it is produced by 
plastication of a high-viscosity GR-I with 
REA 3. 

GR-I-40. This grade has a Mooney 
viscosity between 30 and 40 (as com- 
pared with a Mooney viscosity for stand- 
ard GR-I between 40 and 50). It other- 
wise conforms to the specification for 
standard GR-I in every respect. 

GR-I-40P. This grade is the same as 
GR-I-40, but is produced by plastication 
of a high-viscosity GR-I with RPA # 3. 

GR-I-60. This grade has a Mooney 
viscosity between 50 and 60. It other- 
wise conforms to the specification for 
standard GR-I in every respect. 

R-I-60P. This grade is the same as 
GR-I-60, but is produced by plastication 
of high-viscosity GR-I with RPA # 3 

GR-I-70. This grade has a Mooney 
viscosity above 60 and is intended for 
specialty purposes where a high viscosity 
is required. 

Purchase requests should be addressed 
to the Rubber Bureau, WPB. 

Circular No. 30 also reveals that tne 
various copolymer plans now producing 
GR-S have accumulated certain plant 
clean-up material which includes tank 
cleanings, floor sweepings, drier drip- 
pings, etc., and that pending development 
of proper equipment for further cleaning 
up of such material and processing it to 
a reasonable state of cleanliness so as to 
permit its regular sale at the established 
price of 18!4c a pound, Rubber Reserve 
Co. will sell such material at a price of 
16.65c a pound, plus the uniform freight 
charge in accordance with Circular No. 
17+ (as supplemented). All such sales 
will be made ex producing plant or ex 
warehouse, with no _ representation or 
warranty as to quality. Purchase requests 
should be addressed to the sales division 
of Rubber Reserve Co. as provided in Cir- 
culars 27? and 32. The same type of 
plant clean-up material from the GR-I 
plants which has been strained, but has 
not been completely cleaned of all for- 
eign material and which has a variable 
plasticity will now be sold “as is” at 
a price of 10c a pound. All plant clean-up 
material accumulated in the future will 
be strained and will be identified by a 
red line across the top of the package. 
This material will be sold at a price of 
13.95c a pound. There will be added to 
such prices the uniform freight charges 
in accordance with Circular No. 17 (as 
supplemented), and all sales will be made 
ex producing plant or ex warehouse, with 
no representation or warranty as to 
quality. Purchase requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Rubber Bureau, WPB. 
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December, 1944 


All of the above new grades of syn- 
thetic rubbers will require that the cer- 
tificates reflecting consumption for “War 
Orders” be submitted monthly by each 
manufacturer to Rubber Reserve Co. 
Claims for quality and weight adjust- 
ments should be submitted within 30 days 
from the date of shipment to Rubber 
Reserve in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Circular No. 23.‘ 


Circular No, 32 

Circular No. 32, “Requests for Permis- 
sion to Purchase GR-M and GR-M-10,” 
states that effective with the sale of 
GR-M and GR-M-10 for delivery during 
the montn of December, 1944, and sub- 
sequent months, requests for permission 
to purchase these materials should be ad- 
dressed to the Sales Division, Rubber 
Reserve Co., 811 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., instead of to the 
Rubber Bureau, WPB, as has been the 
custom heretofore. Form WPB 3662 and 
WPB 3682 will no longer be required 
for GR-M and GR-M-10. Letters should 
be submitted in triplicate in accordance 
with a sample letter attached to this cir- 
cular and should be mailed in sufficient 
time to reach Rubber Reserve not later 
than the twelfth day of the month pre- 
ceding the month of delivery. 


Circular No. 33 

Entitled “Claims for Quality or Weight 
Adjustments on Synthetic Rubber Ship- 
ments,” Circular No. 33 refers to Cir- 
culars 17, 19,5 and 23* and states further 
that in any case in which the shipment 
to a particular consignee constitutes less 
than a full carload lot, but such shipment 
has, at the request of the consignee, or 
his agent, been consolidated with one or 
more other permits for the purpose of 
constituting a full carload, Rubber Re- 
serve will recognize a claim for refund 
on the basis of the carload rate, but in 
the event of such refund no adjustment 
will be made by Rubber Reserve for 
weight claims submitted by the consignee 
unless a review of the shipping records 
maintained by the producing plant reveals 
that an error was made in the total weight 
shipped in such car. Claims for weight 
adjustments in all cases shall be filed 
in accordance with instructions in Cir- 
culars 22° and 23,‘ and in addition shall 
be accompanied by appropriate weight 
certificates issued by a certified public 
weigher. The adjustment, if allowed, will 
include compensation for the charges of 
the public weigher. 
*Inpra Russer Wor tp, ania 1944, p. 598. 


SIbid., June, 1943, p. 264. 
*Tbid., Aug., 1943, p. 486. 


Extender for Synthetic Rubber 


A NEW extender and plasticizer of- 

fered to the rubber trade is “3 BN”, 
a, non-greasy, oil resistant, light-colored 
solid, said to impart green tack to syn- 
thetic rubber and produce smoother stock. 
It is further claimed that “3 BN” will 
shorten mill bredkdown time, promote 
filler incorporation, and reduce shrinkage. 
The recommended replacement is 30 parts 
“3 BN” in stocks containing 100 parts 
GR-S. A Captax accelerated stock con- 
taining 70 parts GR-S and 30 parts 
“3 BN” cured 15 minutes at 307° F. No 
change in sulphur ratio is required. The 
extender is a product of the Hudson 
Rubber Extender Co. 


Dewey Receives Medal 


b inee Chemical Industry Medal for 1944 

was presented to Bradley Dewey, 
president of Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co. and former Rubber Director, on No- 
vember 10 at a joint meeting of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society, and 
tne New York Section of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
The chairman of the S.C.I. American 
Section, Norman A. Shepard, presided. 
Charles Almy, vice president of Dewey 
& Almy, was scheduled to speak on the 
personal side of the medalist’s life, but 
since Mr. Almy could not be present, his 
talk was read by Jonn A. Lunn, also a 
vice president of Dewey & Almy. Van- 
nevar Bush, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and head of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, told of Colonel Dewey’s sci- 
entific and technical accomplishments, 
with special reference to his activities in 
the Chemical Warfare Service in World 
War I. Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, addressed the meeting on the 
medalist’s contributions to the field of 
education. Dr. Compton told of Colonel 
Dewey’s active interest in Harvard Uni- 
versity, M.I.T., and secondary schools 
and stated that an alumnus with the in- 
terest, judgment, ideals, and energy of 
Bradley Dewey was an asset to any in- 
stitution. 

The medal, which may be awarded an- 
nually for valuable application of chemical 
research to industry, was presented to 
Colonel Dewey in recognition of his work 
in colloid chemistry, especially as per- 
taining to rubber latex, and his accom- 
plishments in administering the synthetic 
rubber program during the critical war 
period. The presentation was made by 
Foster Dee Snell, following which Colonel 
Dewey gave an address on “The Role of 
Organized Research and Business in 
American National Defense.” 

Big business wrought the miracle of 
research and production which enabled 
the United Nations to achieve supremacy 
in technological warfare, Colonel Dewey 
declared. 

“We have today many large companies, 
still generally unappreciated, which have 
contributed greatly to the miracle of 
American production which has so well 
and amply equipped our Armed Forces 
and those of our Allies. I am a small 
business man. I believe in small business, 
but I believe that if the time were to 
come when many of the leaders of large 
business were not graduates from small 
businesses, large business itself would 
suffer,” he said. “Despite my belief and 
my faith in small business, I know that 
the building of the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry and many other achievements on 
the industrial fronts of this war are proof 
that without the teamwork of research 
and production led by big business, this 
country would have faced—might have 
succumbed to—disaster. 

“In this country fast-growing big busi- 
ness, which, being human, unquestionably 
in the past was guilty of mistakes, has 
been cast in the role of whipping boy by 
some politicians in their lust for power 
or for insecure security or in their loss 
of confidence in the American pioneering 
spirit. It is our duty to oppose these men 
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and their doctrines and by speaking out 
against them let the American public see 
the facts as they are,” Colonel Dewey 
added. 

“America, armed and powerful, must 
remain alerted for war for a long time 
to come,” the speaker stated. “No rea- 
sonable person can doubt that if the peace 
of the world is to be kept, America must 
be ready on the land, on the sea, and 
in the air. With no two points on the 
globe further apart than 60 hours by 
air, we shall have no leisure for bumbling 
next time. We must be prepared to hurl 
our hard hitting teams of scientists, ex- 
ecutives, and production men into the 
battle with the same speed that our bomb- 
ers take to the air. If this is to be pos- 
sible, now is the time when we must be- 
gin to overnaul our selective service laws 
for the future.” 

The United States must continue mili- 
tary research after the war, Colonel 
Dewey asserted and emphasized that al- 
though the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development cannot continue after 
the war, the government must find ways 
to carry on the work left unfinished, as 
well as that research essential to the 
Armed Services which offers no nope of 
profit in peacetime and hence does not 
appeal to industry. 

Above all, Colonel Dewey concluded, 
“We must remember that in many cases 
it was the teamwork of scientists, engi- 
neers and production men in big industry 
which saved us on the production front 
in this war. We must keep these teams 
intact and healthy so that we may turn 
to them when future danger threatens.” 

Bernard M. Baruch was among the 
honored guests at the speakers’ table, and 
Dr. Shepard and Dr. Kimball, of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, read many 
telegrams and letters from Colonel 
Dewey’s associates in the rubber program, 
such as James B. Conant, William Jeffers, 
Maj. Gen. Porter of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, Bruce K. Brown, E. R. 
Weidlein, and Willard H. Dow, con- 
gratulating Colonel Dewey and express- 
ing their regrets that they could not at- 
tend the medal presentation. 





Holds Election Party 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 

held an informal election party No- 
vember 7 at the Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. About 75 members and guests 
attended. After dinner and a short busi- 
ness meeting Lt. (jg) Monroe Beyer told 
the group of his experiences in the South 
Pacific and of various instances when his 
knowledge of rubber had been of help. 
Owing to projector failure it was impos- 
sible to complete the showing of a Disney 
film, “The Amazon Awakens.” The pic- 
ture will be reshown at a future meeting. 

Prizes of the evening included: a $25 
War Bond, donated by H. F. Parkerton, 
Sr., Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., and 
won by H. K. Calkin, Kirkhill Rubber 
Co.; beverage donated by Charles Church- 
ill, B. E. Dougherty Co., won by Stokes 
Royal; a combat jacket donated by W. F. 
Vonder Reith, Sierra Rubber Co., won 
by H. Chamberlin, Kirkhill Rubber; and 
a world globe and stand donated by E. L. 
Royal, H. M. Royal, Inc., and won by 
G. K. Norton, Kirkhill Rubber. 

During the latter part of the evening 
the group listened to radio election re- 
turns. 
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Rubber Group Offers $1,000 
for Synthetic Reclaim Methods 


HE Chicago Rubber Group has an- 

nounced a prize contest for the best 
papers on the reclaiming and handling 
(processing, compounding and utilization) 
of cured synthetic rubber scrap. Three 
prizes of $500, $300, and $200 each are 
offered. The contest is open to any per- 
son in the United States or Canada. The 
closing date is midnight of August 1, 
1945. There is no set topic upon which 
the papers must be based. Some of the 
headings under which the subject may 
be handled, according to the committee 
are: (1) separation and segregation of 
synthetic scrap rubber; (2) methods of 
identifying synthetic scrap rubber; (3) 
reclaiming synthetic scrap rubber; (4) 
compounding studies which will result in 
greater use of ground synthetic scrap 
rubber; (5) compounding studies which 
will result in greater use of reclaimed 
synthetic scrap rubber. Additional in- 
formation concerning this contest may be 
obtained from the chairman of the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group, Bruce Hubbard, 1 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

The Chicago Group met November 17 
at the Morrison Hotel. At this meeting, 
known as Indiana Night, “the 1945 Chi- 
cago Rubber Group Year Book” was 
presented to about 225 members and 
guests. D. F. Fraser, manager of the 
rubber division, Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co., Monroe, Mich., offered a paper on 
the “Chrysler Rubber Injection Molding 
Process.” The annual Christmas party 
and dinner dance is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 15 at the Morrison Hotel. 


Akron Fall Meeting 


HE fall meeting of the Akron Rubber 

Group was held November 3 at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Akron, O. About 200 
members and guests were present. Fol- 
lowing dinner, Russell Weisman, econ- 
omist and newspaper columnist, ad- 
dressed the Group on current economic 
problems and their probable effect on 
immediate and postwar industrial activity. 
Plans are being made for the regular 
winter meeting in mid-February. 


Canada Assured Postwar 
Synthetic Rubber 

HE Rubber and Plastics Division, 

Montreal Section, Society of Chemical 
Industry, met November 10 in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
After dinner R. C. Berkinshaw, president, 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., spoke 
to the group on “Canada’s Rubber Tree.” 
He described the synthetic plant at Sarnia, 
Ont., and said that government synthetic 
rubber manufacturing is a sound commer- 
cial proposition in Canada. The process 
is being developed and operated on a 
basis that will assure Canada of a per- 
manent supply of synthetic rubber and 
plastics after the war. Never again can 
Canada afford to be dependent on sources 
beyond her control for so vital a com- 
modity as rubber, Mr. Berkinshaw de- 
clared. If Canada is going to maintain 
armed forces, she must maintain this 
source of supply of synthetic rubber. 

Subsequent meetings of the group are 
scheduled for December 13 and January 
t 4 


Heat Resistant Rubber 
Has Silicon Base 


ILICONE rubber, a recently developed 

product, is reported to possess many 
of the physical properties of rubber, but 
differs materially in its chemical nature 
from the many synthetic rubbers now 
available. The basis of the silicone rub- 
ber molecule consists of alternate silicon 
and oxygen atoms with two methyl groups 
attached to each of the silicon atoms. Thus 
dimethyl]! silicone is the building block of 
which units are joined to form the long- 
chain polymer. The silicone rubber mole- 
cule has no chemical unsaturation. Vul- 
canization is therefore accomplished by 
new and unconventional methods. The 
rubber is handled with standard rubber 
processing equipment. It may be com- 
pounded with filler, and many of the 
fillers employed in rubber processing are 
used. Silicone rubber may be extruded 
in standard continuous extrusion ma- 
chines. It can be molded and yulcanized 
in a steam-heated press. 

The outstanding characteristic of sili- 
cone rubber is that of heat resistance. Re- 
portedly it will retain its elasticity for a 
long time at 200° C., and temperatures as 
high as 300° C., for days. It is estimated 
that silicone rubber may be used at a 
continuous operating temperature of 150° 
C., compared with 85° C., for natural or 
synthetic rubber. The heat stability is 
said to be derived from the “crossing” 
of organic and inorganic substances. The 
silicon-oxygen combination contributes the 
strong resistance to heat. 

Low compression set at high tempera- 
tures is claimed to be another advan- 
tageous property of silicone rubber. While 
a cylinder of the material does not return 
completely to its original position, it does 
show low compression set. In addition 
silicone rubber: is unaffected by ozone, 
corona, and ultra-violet light. Future re- 
search and development are expected to 
eliminate its low tensile strength and 
tear resistance. 

Developed entirely apart from the gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber program, sili- 
cone rubber is now being manufactured 
in a pilot plant in the resin and insulation 
materials division of General Electric Co. 
All of it is going into high-priority war 
materials such as gaskets and shock-ab- 
sorbers for the glass of Navy searchlights 
used to control the fire of guns at night. 
Future uses are expected to include tires. 
printing rolls,-wire and cable, hose con- 
nections, tubing, gloves, bushings, and 
garden hose. The material has been used 
for baskets for making tight enclosures on 
industrial chemical equipment that must 
operate at high temperatures. 


Chlorinated Synthetic Rubber 
HLORINATED ISOPOL, developed 
from a synthetic rubber formulation, 

is said to be nearly identical to chlorinated 

rubber in flame, moisture, and chemical 


resistance, in solubiilty, stability, and 
compatibilty with plasticizers. Its use is 
indicated as a primer for rubber-to-metal 
adhesion; as an ingredient in adhesives; 
as an acid and alkali resistant coating; 
for fire- and moisture-proofing materials ; 
and as a plastic. It is available from the 
Union Bay State Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in metal primer formula- 
tions and in powder form. 
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Elastic Thermoplastic 
Hydrocarbon Resins 


heey the trade name Piccolastic, a 
series of resin polymers of styrene 
and its homologs has been introduced. 
The entire line is soluble in aromatic 
hydrocarbons. In general the Piccolastic 
resins are of sufficiently pale color 
to be suitable for the majority of uses. 
They are permanently thermoplastic and 
are stable at temperatures up to 175°C. 

At room temperature Piccolastic A-5 
is a low viscosity liquid. It is useful as a 
dissolving plasticizer for Buna S, chlo- 
rinated rubber, cyclized rubber, polysty- 
rene, ethyl cellulose, polyvinyl chloride, 
and polyvinyl acetate. It may be used in 
relatively small quantities witn such 
resins of high micellular structure to 
give elastic or tough films, coatings, and 
molded objects. It is believed that it 
may impart desirable low-temperature 
flexibility to a wide variety of compounds. 

Piccolastic A-25 is a very viscous 
liquid at room temperature. It possesses 
much of the solvent power of the A-5, 
but in addition may be used in high ratio 
to high micellular polymers to give 
sticky, tacky, adhesive-type compounds, 
It may produce good low-temperature 
flexibility in elastomeric compounds be- 
cause of its high solvent power. 

Other Piccolastic resins have properties 
which make them useful for ingredients 
of adhesive applications, wire and cable 
insulation, artificial leather, and tank lin- 
ings. Products of the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Pa., 
these resins are supplied by the Standard 
Chemical Co., Akron, O. 


Novac 


AX ULTRA-ACCELERATOR and 
vulcanizing agent has recently been 
developed for the purpose of attaining 
uniform cure, particularly with GR-S, 
through improved accelerator dispersion. 
This product, introduced as Novac, is a 
free-flowing liquid at mill room tempera- 
tures and is highly soluble in natural and 
synthetic rubbers. Its chemical composi- 
tion is selenium dibutyl dithyocarbamate. 
Novac may be used alone or in combina- 
tion with thiazole-type accelerators as a 
vulcanizing agent or as an accelerator 
with sulphur. Amounts of from 2% to 
5% as curing agent and 0.5% to 1.0% 
as an accelerator are recommended by 
the supplier, Herron Bros. & Meyer, 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. The use 
of Novac is said to be especially indicated 
where the accelerator is added on a warm- 
up mill just prior to extruding or calen- 
dering. 


Special Report 
(Continued from page 321) 


United Kingdom to pay income tax upon 
the profits accruing in respect of the pro- 
duction and sale of such rubber. This 
tax was increased to 5% on February 1, 
1941, and continued at this rate until in- 
vasion by the Japanese forced the dis- 
continuance of exports early in 1942. This 
had the effect of further increasing the 
costs of local companies other than 
sterling estates. 


(To be concluded) 
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ROAD TESTS 
TELL THE STORY 


Tested at 220° F, a Statex-93 tread shows a tensile 16°, higher 
than a channel stock of equal hardness. Under similar conditions 
a 50-50 Blend is 10° stronger. 


If heat build-up tests are run and comparisons made at corre- 
sponding temperatures, Statex-93 stands out even more favor- 
ably. Additional test data are available. 

Much more significant are the results of road tests. Road tests tell 
the whole story. Better hot tensile can be regarded as a factor in 
explaining superior performance, but the important thing these 


days is the final word as expressed by actual service. 
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UNITED STATES 


World Trade Views Revealed at Business 
Conference; Military Tire Demands Skyrocket 


The views of representatives of private 
industry of 52 nations from many dif- 
ferent parts of the world on such subjects 
as the commercial policy of nations, cur- 
rency relations, industrialization of new 
areas, raw materials and foodstuffs, car- 
tels, and private enterprise were expressed 
at the International Business Conference 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., November 10 to 20. Some inter- 
esting observations on the subject of pro- 
duction of rubber in the postwar period 
were obtained by INDIA RuBBER WorLD 
from Sir Frank Beaurepaire, managing 
director of Olympic Tire & Rubber Co., 
Melbourne, Australia, and J. Theodor 
Cremer, director of Deli Co., located be- 
fore the war at Sumatra, both of whom 
were delegates to the conference from 
their respective countries. 

The shortage of heavy-duty tires for 
both military and civilian uses, aggravated 
by a very greatly increased demand for 
military tires for 1945, resulted in an 
emergency connerenie in Washington on 
November 22 between tire company rep- 
resentatives and WPB, WMC, and War 
and Navy Department officials. 

Speculation on the postwar future of 
synthetic rubber continued active in our 
leading newspapers and periodicals; in- 
creased production of tire cord was re- 
ported in spite of a slight, but steady de- 
cline in employment by the War Man- 
power Commission; the War Production 
Board announced another one-month holi- 
day from industrial alcohol production 
for grain beverage distillers because of 
a reduction in the requirements for al- 
cohol for synthetic rubber during the 
fourth quarter; the necessity of increased 
safety and health measures in the rubber 
industry was emphasized by the OWI 
and by the National Safety Council; and 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Economic Administration announced that 
an FEA mission will be sent to Liberia, 
with the approval of that government to 
increase the production of strategic ma- 
termls such as rubber and palm oils. 


World Trade Problems Discussed 
at International Business Conference 


The International Business Conference 
convened at the Westchester Country 
Club as the first international conference 
which was not governmental to come out 
of the war. Representing organized pri- 
vate business, not world politics, more 
than 300 delegates from 52 nations sat 
down together to discuss economic prob- 
lems. The conference was sponsored by 
the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Na- 
tional Associations of Manufacturers, and 
the National Foreign Trade Council. The 
invitations were issued within a month 
after the first Allied troops forced their 
way on to the Normandy beachhead. 

The agenda of the conference consisted 
of eight major sections: commercial pol- 
icy of nations, currency relations among 
nations, encouragement and protection of 
investments, industrialization in new 
areas, transportation and communication, 


raw materials and foodstuffs, cartels, and 
private enterprise. 

The section on raw materials and food- 
stuffs, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Frank Beaurepaire, offered report to 
the conference in plenary session urging 
reduction in tariffs and increased indus- 
trial utilization of farm products. The 
report recommended the creation of an 
international clearing house for informa- 
tion concerning the establishment of 
standards for materials and semi-processed 
products of agriculture, mining, fishing, 
and forestry. This agency would co- 
operate with trade associations in per- 
fecting grades and standards and would 
gather, record, and disseminate statistics 
relating to production and consumption. 
Declaring that production, processing, and 
distribution of raw materials should be 
the responsibility of free enterprise, the 
report acknowledged that governmental 
assistance in the fields of research, edu- 
cation, and the collection of statistics pro- 
vided a foundation upon which a well 
coordinated economy can be developed by 
private enterprise. National _self-sufh- 
ciency policies were condemned. To fa- 
cilitate the free flow of raw materials 
in international trade the reopening of all 
commodity futures markets at the earliest 
possible date was recommended. The 
guarantee of free and equal access to raw 
materials was urged. 

The section on cartels was headed by 
Sir Clive L. Baillieu, of Great Britain, 
deputy president of the Federation of 
British Industries and a director of Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd. The report, ac- 
cepted without dissent by the plenary 
session, reflected the English point of 
view. It revealed the inability of the 
group to come toa conclusion on the basic 
issues involved and recommended further 
study of the subject. 

However the report asserted, “It is 
the sense of this section that it is essen- 
tial to preserve the benefits of such agree- 
ments, and to avoid their use in a man- 
ner which is contrary to the public interest 
of any nation. Further, it is vital to 
economic cooperation between nations 
that they reconcile their views and prac- 
tices in regard to these agreements over 
as wide an area as possible and establish 
rules and standards to govern such agree- 
ments in international trade.” 

The report on commercial policy of 
nations suggested the concluding of a 
multi-lateral trade convention committing 
the contracting parties to the progressive 
lowering of tariffs, the elimination of 
quotas and import embargoes, the adop- 
tion of the most favored nation clause in 
unconditional and unlimited form in all 
commercial treaties, abandonment of dis- 
criminatory trade practices which lead to 
closed trading systems, and the elimina- 
tion of national sales and production 
monopolies which discriminate against 
foreign producers. Establishment of an 
international economic organization to co- 
ordinate and supervise these objectives 
was recommended. The report advised 
the concluding of treaties of commerce 
for periods of at least ten years to enable 
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persons engaged in international trade to 
make long-term provisions for production 
and marketing. Governments of creditor 
countries were warned to find ways of 
increasing imports into their countries 
so as to enable debtor nations to meet 
their obligations. The full conference ses- 
sion amended the report by the addition 
of a statement condemning export sub- 
sidies introduced by the delegation from 
India. 

Diversity of opinion on private enter- 
prise between United States and British 
delegates to the conference was reflected 
in an addenda to the report, which, as 
read by John S. Dodd, of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce and 
vice chairman of the section on private 
enterprise, noted that the need of de- 
veloping private enterprise, but asserted 
that in certain circumstances enterprise 
must be controlled. The addenda, adopted 
in plenary session of the whole conference, 
was prepared by members of the United 
States delegation. It stated specifically 
the commitment of that delegation to 
“competitive enterprise in preference to 
monopolistic enterprise.’ The addenda, 
it was said, reflected United States oppo- 
sition to the British point of view on 
cartels. 


Large Rubber Production Seen 
in Early Postwar Period 


Production of crude rubber in the Far 
East can be expected to reach at least 
the yearly rate of 1,000,000 tons within 
18 months after the liberation of Jap- 
anese occupied rubber producing areas, 
Sir Frank Beaurepaire told INDIA Rus- 
BER Wortp. The first six months after 
the rubber producing areas are freed 
from enemy domination will be required 
for reorganization of plantation staffs and 
facilities and for preparations for resum- 
ing production, Sir Frank stated. Some 
production will be expected, but the quan- 
tity in that period is problematical. The 
next 12 months will show increasing pro- 
ductivity. He pointed out that after a 
short period of adjustment and prepara- 
tion in Papua, New Guinea, following 
liberation of the island, production totaled 
1,400 tons of rubber in the first year of 
resumed work, which was nearly 50% 
higher than prewar. 

Concerning rubber regulation in the 
postwar period, Sir Frank said that he 
accepted the view of a tightness in sup- 
ply for two or three years after the war 
and that all that period was available for 
a crystallization of arrangements relating 
to the future of crude and synthetic rub- 
ber. 

“T have no doubt that synthetic rubber 
will remain a marketable product on a 
large tonnage basis after 1947 or 1948,” 
he said. “I would suggest 250,000 tons 
a year is not an optimistic figure. Further 
improvements in quality should result in 
a sound economic demand on that scale. 
Failing this it would be logical to arrange 
with the assistance of the world rubber 
industry for a protective measure to in- 
sure production and consumption of ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons of American 
made synthetic rubber annually, the great 
bulk of the amount being consumed in 
the United States. Synthetic prices can 
hardly be expected to be on a competitive 
basis with crude prices two or three years 
after the war. It is quite logical, he fur- 
ther declared, to assume that ultimate 
production costs of synthetic rubber will 
largely decide its final position in the 
industry. 
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He pointed out, however, current pre- 
dictions concerning the future of synthetic 
rubber must remain in the nature of 
guess-work because other factors have an 
important bearing on the question; for 
example, the greater value of basic syn- 
thetic rubber materials as ingredients of 
other consumer goods of worldwide de- 
mand. But a minimum production of 
about 200,000 tons of synthetic rubber a 
year will no doubt remain a requirement 
for military security, Sir Frank asserted. 
A large-scale research and development 
program in production and usages must 
also remain a part of such a program. 

A gradual increase in the consumption of 
rubber is expected in countries which pre- 
viously have not had a notable consump- 
tion, the Australian stated, but postwar 
demands will be extremely heavy for sev- 
eral years from those countries which in 
the past have been the predominant mar- 
ket. 

At no time during the discussions of 
the raw materials section of the Inter- 
national Business Conference was rub- 
ber debated. When the question was 
raised, Sir Frank assured those present 
that the liaison between the United States, 
the British, and the Dutch was of such a 
character that no fear need be felt about 
a proper distribution of rubber and rub- 
ber-like materials. The section accepted 
his assurances, and rubber as a specific 
raw material was not further referred to. 


Netherlands Rubber Planter Sees New 
Methods Used in Far East Rubber Production 


A new era in rubber production in the 
postwar period was forecast by Mr. 
Cremer. Guided by intensive research in 
the producing areas and promoted by 
close cooperation between producers, con- 
sumers, and government, crude rubber 
production in the Far East is expected to 
achieve results unknown in prewar years. 
Organization of the industry will be en- 
tirely different and methods of production 
will replace those formerly used, Mr. 
Cremer asserted. 

Of necessity, plantations will produce 
from high-yielding trees to insure the 
greatest production per acre at the lowest 
possible cost, and they will produce the 
special kinds and grades of rubber that 
industry will need. To remain competi- 
tive such specialization by plantations is 
necessary, Mr. Cremer pointed out. Native 
producers will continue to produce smoked 
sheets and other prewar types, but re- 
milling will be done in central locations 
to insure standardization in quality. Gov- 
ernment assistance for the Indonesian rub- 
ber growers will be readily available after 
the war to help them regain and maintain 
prewar standards of living. Imports re- 
quired by the natives, such as cotton, 
foodstuffs, and other, goods can only be 
had when there is a market for the rub- 
ber they grow. This market disappeared 
under Japanese control. 

World capital will be required for fi- 
nancing the rehabilitation and develop- 
ment for intensive production of the 
plantations as private enterprise, Mr. 
Cremer stated. He said that the recent 
London discussions concerning postwar 
rubber production, in which British, 


Dutch, and United States industrialists 
and statesmen participated and which he 
attended as a member of the Dutch dele- 
gation, were of great value from a fact- 
finding standpoint. The parley indicated 
that producers and consumers will have 
to work together to find any methods that 
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Noy. 20.- 
Dec. 16. Sixth War Loan. 

Dec. 5. Los Angeles Kubber Group, 

Inc. Maytair Hotel, Los An- 

geles, Calif. 

National Association of Man- 

ufacturers. Annual Congress 

of American Industry. Wal- 

cori - Astoria Hotel, New 

York, "N.Y; 

Boston Rubber Group. 

Christmas Meeting. Hotel 

Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 8. Detroit Ruover & Plastics 
Group. Christmas Meeting. 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Dec. 6-8. 


Dec. 13. kuober & Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, S. C. I. 
kitz-Carlton Hotel, Mont- 
real, P. Q., Canada. 

Dec. 15 Chicago Kubdber Group. An- 


nual Christmas Party. 
Dec. 15. New York tubber Group. 
Christmas Party. Building 
Trades Club, New York, 
LY 
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1945 
Jan. 12 Rubber & Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, S. C. 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Mont- 
real, P. Q., Canada. 
Feb. 2. Chicago Kubber Group. 
Feb. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





will not result in irregular underproduc- 
tion and overproduction. 

“It is up to private enterprise,” the 
Sumatia pioaucer said, “and if private 
enterprise cannot, governments will have 
to step in. 

‘Aitnough I believe that the Interna- 
tional Kuvoer Regulation Control has not 
been detrimental in tne last years beiore 
the war and during the war:tor manu- 
facturers or growers,” he continued, I 
stul believe tnat in the new world we 
are facing it will not be possible to have 
unequal representation between producers 
and consumers in any regulatory scheme. 

“it is easy now to say that tnere must 
be no restrictions on production, but over- 
production in five or ten years’ time 
would be equally bad for consumers and 
producers.” 

A large overproduction brings a too- 
large uncertainty into the lives of the 
people who live in the producing areas, 
he explained. 

The voice of the native producer will 
become stronger and stronger, Mr. Cremer 
predicted. 

“We know,” he said, “that the areas 
from which native rubber was produced 
proved to be much larger than we ever 
thought.” 

With government aid, better planting 
material was given to them before the 
war. Those trees will be ready for tap- 
ping at the war’s conclusion, and the 
better yield will materially increase the 
native’s position. The brightest future for 
plantations is in areas of concentration, 
for there the most modern production is 
possible. Small plantations, as they ex- 
isted before the war, will find it difficult 
to reestablish themselves. Because over- 
head costs are greater than for large 
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plantations, they will have to form groups 
unuer a central control or face the al- 
ternative in reverting to native produc- 
tion. The Netherlands India Govern- 
ment has been active in the past few 
miontas in purchasing equipment through 
tne United States Kubber Development 
Corp. for native and plantation produc- 
tion. This equipment will give the im- 
petus to immediate production after the 
war. 

A sizable amount of native rubber is 
expected to be found on the islands at 
tne conclusion of the war, Mr. Cremer 
said. Some plantation stocks may also 
be available for shipment. Rubber that 
is too dirty will not be shipped, he added, 
but medium grades may comprise the 
buik of early cargoes. 

Prices for crude rubber cannot be pre- 
dicted, he declared, until the plantation 
areas have been inspected to determine 
what has happened to them during the 
Japanese occupation. Also the general 
standard of living on the islands will be 
an important factor in prices. At any 
rate it may be assumed that Netherlands 
India rubber will be on a competitive price 
basis in the postwar world markets. Be- 
cause of the tightness in supply following 
the war no competition with British pro- 
duced rubber is anticipated in the years 
necessary to restock the world’s depleted 
rubber market. 

Mr. Cremer expressed his admiration 
for America’s development of synthetic 
rubber to meet the crisis. 

“It will in the long run be of benefit 
to rubber production and consumption for 
it has stimulated research not only of rub- 
ber, but also of rubber uses,” he said, 
“and I expect continued close contact after 
the war between crude and synthetic rub- 
ber development.” 


W?B and Industry Werk 
to Increase Tire Production 


As part of the spot production drive 
to eliminate lags in several vital war pro- 
duction programs, representatives of the 
procurement agencies, of WPB, and of 
WMC, headed by WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug, visited Cleveland during mid-No- 
vember for conferences with tire produc- 
tion officials. The Akron Beacon Journal 
reported Mr. Krug as saying that the 
shortage of military tires presents the 
most critical supply problem of the war 
today because the need of tires in the 
fighting zones has soared far above the 
supply. 

An emergency conference of thirty tire 
and tube industry officials and representa- 
tives of WPB, WMC, and of the War 
and the Navy Departments was held in 
Washington on November 22 to restudy 
industry capacity and obtain new produc- 
tion estimates from every manufacturer. 
Each company was asked to indicate how 
much it could increase production; (1) 
with existing facilities, (2) if provided 
with more manpower, (3) if provided 
with ordered, but as yet undelivered new 
equipment, and (4) if provided with even 
more new equipment not yet on order. 
H. G. Batcheller, WPB vice chairman, 
stated that the WPB would not hesitate 
to program new tire plants if necessary, 
but since it takes from nine months to a 
year before new plants could be in pro- 
duction, he said he hoped this step would 
not be necessary in view of the time 
factor. 

The present critical situation has de- 
veloped from the very high requirements 
for truck and bus tires for the first quar- 
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ter of 1945, which includes the needs of 
all claimant agencies and was first set 
at 6,447,437 tires. This requirement, about 
65% above the industry’s stated capacity 
to produce, was screened to 4,941,864 
tires, still 25% above present capacity. 
Military requirements were considerably 
higher than expected, to a considerable 
extent because of a greater need of re- 
placements. It was stated that this was 
not due to poor wearing qualities of the 
synthetic tires, but to the terrific beating 
they have been taking on the abnormally 
bad terrain in Europe and on such sur- 
faces as the coral dust on the Pacific 
front. It was further revealed that the 
long Army supply lines in France were 
wearing out tires at a rate exceeding even 
the most liberal military estimates. 

The general discussion at the Wash- 
ington conference, the importance of 
which was indicated by the presence of 
Bernard M. Baruch, had to do with the 
variance between company and WMC 
weekly statements on manpower require- 
ments, means of improving production 
rates with existing manpower, realistic 
prospects of improving production time 
in processing synthetic rubber, improve- 
ment in quality of tires to cancel need of 
increased number of units, effect on pro- 
duction of running all plants seven days 
a week, 24 hours a day, for the next 
six months, a review of new machinery 
production schedules, and means of find- 
ing new sources of supply for rubber ma- 
chinery in order to obtain prompt pro- 
duction from any new expansion program. 
Since jeeps use tires in passenger car 
sizes (although the tread design is usually 
different), it may be that some passenger- 
car tire manufacturing equipment and 
labor must be diverted to tires for jeeps. 
This change may reduce passenger-car 
tire production somewhat, but the total 
should not be great or seriously affect the 
ability of the WPB Rubber Bureau to 
supply OPA with sufficient passenger-car 
tires to fill the demand of B and C card 
drivers, it was said. 

Officials of Akron rubber companies 
summarized the situation after the con- 
ference by saying that Mr. Krug’s demand 
for a 25% increase in heavy-duty tire 
production is the “toughest nut” the rub- 
ber industry has been called upon to crack. 
Lack of skilled manpower, shortages of 
such critical materials as rayon, nylon, 
and carbon black, and absenteeism run- 
ning as high as 10% are the major bar- 
riers to further increases in heavy-duty 
tire production, industry spokesmen re- 
vealed. Despite these problems, produc- 
tion now is twice as great as in the best 
peacetime year. Present production rate 
is just under 4,000,000 tires per quarter, 
but the industry promised Mr. Krug that 
somewhat in excess of that figure would 
be produced in the first quarter of 1945. 
A spokesman for the United States Rub- 
ber Co. in New York confirmed the 
Akron viewpoint and added that recent 
improvements in tire design and produc- 
tion may contribute in the effort to reach 
the new production quotas. 


Fress Comment on Postwar Rubber Problems 


An Associated Press feature article em- 
phasizing the view that an oversupply 
of rubber in the postwar is very likely 
and that as a result synthetic rubber in 
the United States would seem to require 
Protection of subsidy of some sort ap- 
peared in some of the country’s leading 
newspapers during November. The New 








York Times in an editorial on “Synthetic 
Rubber’s Future” indicated that it be- 
lieved that natural rubber, when available 
in volume, would dominate the market for 
automobile tires because of its lower cost 
and because synthetic rubber is not yet 
the complete equal of natural rubber for 
road use. The New York Daily News 
stated editorially that our common sense 
postwar policy requires that we insure 
ourselves against ever being cut off again 
from our rubber sources and added that 
we can do this by keeping our synthetic 
rubber industry at least alive enough to 
start war-scale production in a relatively 
short time. 

Former Rubber Director Bradley 
Dewey in an article in the American 
Magazine for December predicted that 
natural rubber would be unable to supply 
the postwar demand and pointed out that 
the four big volume synthetic rubbers: 
Buna S, Buna N, Butyl, and neoprene, 
can do almost anything that natural rub- 
ber can, and often better, except in the 
large heavy-duty truck and bus tires and 
in the production of some dipped goods 
such as surgeons’ gloves. He suggested 
that a fair price for a government 30,000- 
ton Buna S plant, which cost $18,000,000 
to build under wartime conditions, should 
be about $9,000,000, and that at this price, 
Buna S could be produced and sold pri- 
vately at a profit for 144%4c a pound. This 
is the same as the cost of 85% of the 
plantation rubber used in this country be- 
fore the present war. Colonel Dewey op- 
posed pampering or subsidizing our syn- 
thetic rubber industry, but concluded his 
article with a plea for a healthy com- 
petitive American synthetic rubber in- 


dustry, to make this country independent a 


in time of peace, and safe in case of war. 


Improved Safety and Health 
Measures Recommended 


A report from OWI, prepared from 
data furnished by the Department of 
Labor, WMC, and WPB, disclosed con- 
siderable loss of production time due to 
work accidents and illness in 10 critical 
war industries, including rubber tire man- 
ufacture, and emphasized the need of 
increased safety and health protection 
measures in order to utilize currently em- 
ployed manpower to the fullest extent. 
Average time losses in 1943 per 1,000 
workers in rubber tire manufacturing due 
to disabling work accidents were given 
as 2,549 days. The Public Health Service 
figures showed that in 1943 there was an 
all-industry rate of 138.1 absences per 
1,000 workers on account of sickness and 
non-industrial accidents lasting eight con- 
secutive days or longer, as compared with 
106.1 per 1,000 in 1942. 

Papers before the thirty-third National 
Safety Council Congress in Chicago dur- 
ing October dealt with the increased fire 
hazards in the rubber industry because of 
the necessity of the use of larger amounts 
of rubber cements with Buna S and the 
need of new safety devices on rubber mills 
because of the large number of new work- 
ers using this type of equipment. 


Tire Cord and Alcoho! Production Up 


WMC late in October announced that 
increased production of tire cord and fab- 
ric in the face of a slight, but steady de- 
cline in employment was due to improved 
labor utilization as well as transfer of 
workers within the plants. August rayon 
output increased by 2,800,000 pounds to 
10,900,000 pounds, and cotton production 
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was increased by 2,000,000 pounds, to 
19,100,000 pounds. Nylon production 
dropped 200,000 pounds, to a total of 600,- 
000 pounds. Employment in 30 tire cord 
twisting and weaving plants fell off 2% 
in August to 33,900 workers. An addi- 
tional 5,500 workers will be required by 
March, 1945, if present production plans, 
calling for a monthly output of 31,360,000 
pounds by December, are to be realized. 
Employment in 10 of the principal plants 
producing high-tenacity rayon yarn totaled 

7,425, an increase of 316 over August 1. 
There is a need of 1,800 additional work- 
ers by November 1 and 1,100 more by 
March 1, 1945, WMC reported. 

The nation’s grain beverage distillers 
were notified by WPB on November 10 
that their facilities will not be required for 
making industrial alcohol during January, 
1945, because of a reduction in the re- 
quirements for alcohol for synthetic rub- 
ber during the fourth quarter of 1944, 
The synthetic rubber plants that produce 
butadiene from petroleum are now ap- 
proaching their rated capacities and are 
no longer restricted to low production 
rates because the butylenes they use as 
raw materials are so urgently needed for 
the production of aviation gasoline. 


FEA Mission for Liberia 


The State Department and FEA an- 
nounced during November that an FEA 
mission will be sent to Liberia, with the 
approval of that government, for the pur- 
pose of assisting Liberia with the problem 
of increasing the production of rubber, 
palm oil, etc., and also to develop plans 
for a seaport to be constructed by a pri- 
vate United States contractor under the 
supervision of the U. S. Navy’s Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. Development of 
Liberia’s rubber resources was started in 
1926 by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
whose present production in Liberia 
amounts to about 20,000 tons a year. New 
acreage under cultivation will increase 


this to about 30,000 tons in 1948. 





Slower Tire Wear at Night 


Results of tests with a small number of 
S-5, 9.00-20 rayon truck tires run on the 
Government Tire Test Fleet at San An- 
tonio, Tex., for the purpose of comparing 
daytime versus night operation showed 
that the tread wear mileage for the tires 
run during the day is only 86 as against 
100 for the tires run at night. The ratio 
of total inches of tread cracking for the 
tires run during the daytime was 380 as 
compared with 100 for the tires operated 
at night. The average temperature dur- 
ing the day was 84° F., and 75° F. at 
night. The test results indicate that night 
operation results in slower wear and less 
tread cracking than daytime operation. 





Buna S Raincoats Effective 


Field tests recently completed by the 
Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, indicated that raincoats prepared 
with Buna S are as effective as those 
made with synthetic resin materials for 
protection from rain, resistance to folding, 
and ease of repair. As the supply of 
synthetic rubber increases, it is believed 
that more rain garments will be made 
with synthetic rubber because its cost is 
slightly lower than other currently used 
materials. 
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New Pricing Formula for Carbon Black; Other Regulations Revised 


A special pricing formula for any addi- 
tional output of easy-processing channel 
carbon black produced from existing fa- 
cilities over and above the monthly ave- 
rage for the first half of 1944 appears in 
Amendment 183 to Rev. SR 14 of General 
Maximum Price Regulation. Effective 
November 8, the new formula is based on 
approximate total costs to produce the 
additional (incremental) output and is 
part of an inter-agency program to stimu- 
late the manufacture of this carbon black 
urgently needed for the expanding syn- 
thetic rubber production. 

WPB has inaugurated a program to 
increase output by reopening closed-down 
portions of existing plants; moving 
equipment from old plants to locations 
where natural gas is available; building 
new plants, either by private or by DPC 
financing; and by furnishing additional 
supplies of natural gas. 

The principal material cost in EPC 
carbon black is the natural gas burned to 
produce it. Most of tne current produc- 
tion obtains gas under long-term contracts 
at a price that allows production under 
existing ceilings. The gas cost for most 
of the additional output, however, will be 
substantially higher, and production un- 
der present ceilings will not be possible 
without incurring loss. Besides the higher 
gas costs, some new and reopened plants 
may have shorter economic life than those 
already in operation. This will mean a 
higher depreciation rate to be charged 
against production costs in those cases 
where OPA finds such higher deprecia- 
tion justified. 

Prices established under the new for- 
mula for the additional output will be 
based on its approximate total production 
costs. Since these costs will vary sub- 
stantially between the different new fa- 
cilities, prices will be established sepa- 
rately for each one. The individual prices 
will be based on actual operations during 
a given period and apply to an amount of 
EPC carbon black equal to the amount of 
incremental output produced during the 
period. 

Until the result of actual operations is 
available, the producer will be permitted 
to sell at an estimated price. As soon as 


the report of actual operations is avail-- 


able, the estimated prices are to be ad- 
justed accordingly, and any excess pay- 
ments received must be refunded. “OPA 
will review reported prices and make such 
adjustments as are found necessary. Ex- 
cept for the specified initial period of 
operation, prices will be reviewed and 
adjusted monthly for the incremental out- 
put. If after experience under this pro- 
gram it develops that there is sufficient 
stability in the costs of operation to 
permit such action, specific ceilings for 
incremental output at each new facility 
may be established. 

The maximum price per pound for bulk 
sales will be based on the sum of the 
following total costs per pound: gas costs, 
including treatment and delivery; amor- 
tization of expenses of renovating closed 
plants, depreciation; DPC rentals, if any: 
direct labor costs; other manufacturing 
costs; and selling and administrative ex- 
penses (based on the average cost per 
pound for this item for the producer’s 
entire production of easy-processing chan- 
nel carbon black at all plants during the 
first six months of 1944). 

All incremental output of the com- 


modity will be handled through Defense 
Supplies Corp. to minimize marketing 
dithculties caused by the variation in 
maximum prices for the same commodity. 
DSC will buy at the price established by 
Amendment 183 for each incremental pro- 
ducer and sell at the weighted average 
cost of acquisition. 

Defense Supplies Corp. sales of in- 
cremental output of easy processing chan- 
nel carbon black are exempt from price 
control, by Amendment 85 to Rev. Supp. 
Reg. No. 1 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulations, effective November 25. 

Manufacturers will be given individual 
prices by OPA for the incremental output 
with the prices representing approximate 
total costs of production. These prices 
will vary from plant to plant and are ex- 
pected to be higher than the established 
prices for normal output, as a result, gen- 
erally, of the necessity of using higher 
priced natural gas for the additional pro- 
duction. All the incremental output will 
be bought by DSC and distributed by it 
at weighted average acquisition cost. Since 
the corporation will pool the supply, and 
sell at an average flat price to industrial 
users, exempting the incremental sales by 
that agency from price control will have 
no effect on the general level of prices, 
OPA said. 


Changes in OPA Footwear Orders 


Shoes made with the new non-marking 
synthetic rubber soles, to appear on the 
market soon, must be priced as new items, 
aceording to Order 13 under Section 
1499.3 (e) (3) of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, effective November 4. 
But new ceilings on these soles and heels 
are being prepared by the OPA’s Rubber 
Branch. While shoes with these new 
non-marking soles are not to be con- 
sidered similar for pricing purposes, this 
does not apply to the mere substitution 
of a synthetic non-marking rubber heel 
for the so-called carbon black rubber 
heels now in use. Such a substitution of 
heels does not make the shoes dissimilar, 
OPA said, and therefore does not justify 
any change in the maximum price. Order 
13 was adopted because the great bulk of 
non-marking synthetic rubber-soled shoes 
will differ from shoes now in production 
only because of a change in the sole or 
sole and heel. The order establishes a 
simple method of determining maximum 
prices for such shoes and, at the same 
time, relieves OPA of the administrative 
burden of processing reports and appli- 
cations required by Section 1499.3. Maxi- 
mum prices for sales of footwear with 
non-marking synthetic rubber soles by 
sellers not covered by Order 13 will be 
determined under the applicable provi- 
sions of Section 1499.3 of GMPR. 

Non-marking rubber heels and soles 
have not been manufactured since shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. They were then 
made from natural and reclaimed rubber. 
Resumption of production has now been 
authorized by WPB. They will now be 
made from synthetic rubber. 

Ceilings for brown and black non-mark- 
ing synthetic rubber heels and soles on 
sales to shoe manufacturers were estab- 
lished in Amendment 9 to MPR 477— 
Sales of Rubber Heels and Soles in the 
Shoe Factory and Home Replacement 
Trades—effective November 3. Sales 
covered by Amendment 9 are of heels and 
soles made by manufacturers of these 


items and sold to shoe manufacturers 
use on new shoes. Ceilings will be estab- 
lished later on sales of non-marking syn- 
thetic rubber heels and soles for sales in 
the shoe repair and home replacement 
trades. 

The new ceilings, in dollars and cents 
on all standard items, are approximately 
20% higher than the 1941 prices for com- 
parable non-marking heels and soles made 
from natural and reclaimed rubber and 
sold to shoe manufacturers. Manufac- 
turers had requested prices 45% above 
the 1941 level, but a study of estimated 
costs and consideration of the overall 
financial position of the industry indi- 
cated that a 20% rise over the 1941 level 
for tne natural and reclaimed rubber items 
would result in maximum prices generally 
fair and equitable. These prices cover 
factory costs of the bulk of production. 
OPA said that the ceilings now estab- 
lished are not intended to be permanent, 
and that additional cost studies, based 
upon actual manufacturing experience 
will be made. The ceilings then will be 
revised if necessary. 

The new ceilings are embodied in 16 
groups covering the various types of 
heels and soles produced. They are simi- 
lar to the groups for which ceilings 
already are established on carbon black 
rubber heels and soles, the only types 
manufactured since shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. 


OPA consulted both wita the Rubber 
Heel and Sole Industry Advisory Coin- 
mittee and with the industry in general 
before adopting Amendment 9. 

Amendment 82 to RO 17—Shoes—ef- 
fective November 6, makes ration-free 
shoes made in this country, or imported, 
before November 6 that contain no lea- 
ther except for small quantities reen- 
forcing fabric uppers. Included are pres- 
ent stocks of rubber-soled gymnasium 
shoes with canvas uppers that have lea- 
ther reenforcements, as around eyelets, 
ankles, or heel seams. 


Tire Industry Revisions 

Revocation of a differential on syn- 
thetic rubber original equipment tires in 
rayon construction above the ceilings for 
tires of the usual cotton construction 
appears in Amendment 2 to RMPR 119 
—Original Equipment Tires and Tubes 
—effective November 11. There is no 
longer any general need of this differen- 
tial, OPA said, pointing out that, on the 
basis of reductions in the costs of rayon 
construction tires, and after consultation 
with OPA, practically all manufacturers 
originally applying for rayon differentials 
have already amended their applications 
to eliminate them. The differential, ap- 
plied to manufacturers’ ceilings, was an 
amount not exceeding the difference in 
factory costs of tires in rayon construc- 
tion compared with tires in cotton con- 
struction. Amendment 2 leaves maximum 
prices identical for synthetic rubber orig- 
inal equipment tires made either in rayon 
or cotton construction. The differential 
for rayon construction tires had been 
allowed since April 13, 1944, when it was 
represented by the industry that the costs 
of these tires would be considerably 
higher for manufacturers who had had no 
previous experience with this material 
and who did not have their own or con 
veniently located facilities for the neces 
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sary spinning, weaving, and dipping. A 
study of cost data has shown that the 
basis for a differential has been eliminated 
through reductions in the costs of spin- 
ning and weaving, lower labor costs due 
to greater experience with rayon, some 
reduction in freight resulting from com- 
bined operations at one location, improve- 
ments in construction, and other factors. 
OPA pointed out that should any indi- 
vidual manufacturer find that his costs, 
including his rayon costs, are such as to 
impede or threaten production of original 
equipment tires essential to the war pro- 
gram, he may file an application for 
adjustment of his maximum prices. 

Order 17 to MPR 528—Tires, Tubes, 
Recapping, and Repairing—effective No- 
vember 2, establishes the retail ceiling for 
a new amphibious marsh buggy tire and 
tube made by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. Order 18 (November 
6) sets retail ceilings for certain new 
industrial solid tires carrying the brand 
name of Goodyear Supply Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Amendment 89 to RO 1A—Tires, 
Tubes, Recapping, and Camelback—can- 
cels, effective November 22, the require- 
ment that local rationing boards post a 
weekly list of applicants granted certifi- 
cates for new tires; such names, how- 
ever, are now available on request. The 
amendment also provides for issuance of 
a certificate for a tractor-implement tire 
to be used on a passenger car in order to 
provide for the tire needs of passenger 
automobiles rebuilt to operate in deep 
mud and snow. Besides the Rubber De- 
velopment Corp. is permitted to transfer 
passenger tires that it imports to any 
agency of the United States Government 
without the exchange of tire certificates. 
Amendment 89 also clarifies the provi- 
sions under which a tire manufacturer 
may transfer truck tires to a dealer with- 
out obtaining replenishment portions of 
tire rationing certificates to cover the 
transfer. 

Amendment 13, RO 1E—Mileage Ra- 
tioning: Tire Regulations for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii—effective November 1, 
revises regulations on the transfer and 
use of non-rationed tires and tubes and 
tightens rules relating to the issuance of 
certificates for recapping, for truck, trac- 
tor, or implement tires, or for tubes. 

Amendments 2 and 3, RO 1F—Tire 
Rationing Regulations for the Territory 
of Alaska—both effective November 1, 
extend eligibility for specified tires to 
authorized public carriers and certain 
commercial motor vehicles operating in 
the interests of public health. 

The November quota of new auto- 
mobile tires allocated by the WPB was 
1,850,000, 250,000 more than the October 
quota. 

“As near as we can tell, this quota 
should satisfy normal November replace- 
ment needs of eligible ‘B’ and ‘C’ ration 
holders,” Max McCullough, Deputy OPA 
Administrator for Rationing, said. “In 
addition, the quota is large enough to 
enable local boards to work off a few of 
the estimated back log of 850,000 ap- 
proved, but unfilled, applications for new 
tires. To clean up these unfilled applica- 
tions promptly will take a monthly quota 
of at least 2,000,000 tires. The facts, 
therefore, indicate that the November in- 
creases in quota cannot be interpreted as 
an indication that the tire emergency for 
Passenger-car owners is nearing an end. 
On the contrary, they again make it clear 


Quotas 
Type or TIRE 
Passenger & Motorcycle 
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TOTAL OctToBer 
RESERVES Quota Quota 
121,905 1,850,000 1,600,000 
20,061 280,000 315,000* 
21,230 110,000 105,000 
13,200 50,000 60,000 
6,200 20,000 23,000 


* A supplemental quota of 35,000 small truck-bus tires was authorized for October after the original 


quotas were announced. 


that recapping will still be necessary for 
most motorists if they are to keep their 
cars in operation. 

“Any broadening of eligibility require- 
ments—that is, to enable ‘A’ ration hold- 
ers to buy new tires—must wait on three 
conditions : 

“(1) Elimination of the present back- 
log of 850,000 approved, but unfilled, tire 
applications of eligible ‘B’ and ‘C’ ration 
holders. 

“(2) An increase in the stocks of new 
tires in the hands of dealers and distribu- 
ters to a level of four to five million. (As 
of September 30, estimated inventories 
were at the 2,800,000 level, with com- 
pilation of September inventories not yet 
completed.) 

“(3) That the monthly rate of produc- 
tion be sufficiently in excess of ‘B’ and 
‘C’ requirements at that time to permit 
quotas to satisfy a very substantial part 
of the ‘A’ demand, beginning with the 
first month of liberalization. Otherwise, 
the demand for passenger tires might be 


so great that many essential users would ~ 


be denied while non-essential users re- 
ceived tires.” 

“The truck-bus and tractor-implement 
tire quotas for November, with one ex- 
ception, were substantially the same as 
for October. 

Shown above is a tabulation of No- 
vember quotas and reserves by tire types 
(October figures are also shown for pur- 
poses of comparison) . 


Changes in Other Rulings 


Manufacturers of certain molded and 
extruded mechanical rubber goods have 
been provided with a general procedure 
for adjusting their own maximum prices 
when the goods are made from Buna S, 
according to Order No. 41, MPR 149— 
Mechanical Rubber Goods—effective No- 
vember 18. Heretofore no change except 
in individual cases was permitted in ceil- 
ings for these goods because of the sub- 
stitution of Buna S for natural rubber. 
Products affected by this order are used 
for the most part in the manufacture of 
industrial machinery and consumer dur- 
able goods, such as automobiles, refrig- 
erators, etc. They are specifically defined 
as those goods for which the manufac- 
turer had a regularly quoted price in 
effect on January 5, 1942, and in the pro- 
duction of which Buna S has been sub- 
stituted for natural rubber. 


Authority for any manufacturer to 
increase his ceilings for these products up 
to a specified limit has been granted as 
the result of a study showing that the 
maximum prices for a large percentage 
of these items are below current manu- 
facturing costs; tnat at this level of 
prices production is impeded or threat- 
ened, and that many applications for 
higher prices by individual manufacturers 
would be made. 


The authority limits the increase that 
a manufacturer may obtain to the mini- 
mum adjustment that would be granted 
by OPA on an individual application. 
This limitation is equal to current factory 
costs, plus cash discount. Detailed in- 
structions are given for calculation of 
the new maximum price, which has to be 
reported to OPA at least ten days before 
it is put into effect. In all cases of a 
recomputed maximum price, there must 
be a redetermination of the maximum 
price between 60 and 75 days after the 
manufacturer begins production or sales 
of the commodity at tne adjusted price. 
The redetermined price must also be re- 
ported to OPA at least ten days before 
it is put into effect. 


Order 2886, MPR 188, effective No- 
vember 16, sets ceilings for Buna S Swim- 
Fins made by Huntington Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The ceiling price of ester gum made 
wholly from gum rosin has been upped 
'%4c a pound to compensate for the increase 
of 24c per 100 pounds in the price of gum 
rosin granted by OPA October 11, pur- 
suant to a directive of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Director. (Amendment 6 to 
MPR 406—Synthetic Resins and Plastic 
Materials and Substitute Rubber — ef- 
fective November 11, also increases 
slightly the price of ester gum made from 
both gum and wood rosin and provides 
a simplified formula for pricing solutions 
or mixtures of ester gum with other 
materials. 

Supplementary Order M-317A—Cotton 
Fabric Preference Ratings and Restric- 
tions—was amended October 23. Pref- 
erence rating AA-2X has been assigned 
to the processor, merchant, and user of 
certain cotton textiles used fer specified 
products, including: coated abrasive prod- 
ucts; safety equipment under L-114; ad- 
hesive tape; plasters; rubber gloves un- 
der R-1; safety and industrial rubber hose 
and tubing; mechanical goods under R-1; 
chafer fabrics, flippers, head wraps, liner 
and wrapper fabrics for tires and other 
rubber products; varnished cambric cloth 
and Holland cloth for the rubber indus- 
try; insulating, cable wrapping, friction, 
and pressure-sensitive tape; varnished 
cambric for camelback. Preference rat- 
ing AA-3 has been assigned to, among 
others, certain processors and users of 
textiles for men’s and boys’ black rub- 
berized raincoats and for rubber foot- 
wear under R-1; while preference rating 
AA-5 has been assigned to, among others, 
processors and users of coated fabrics for 
export or for infants’ waterproof panties, 
crib sheets and mattresses, bathinettes, 
water repellant sheeting for beds. 


Amendment 97 to MPR 373, issued 
November 9, but retroactive to June 14, 
1944, covers maximum prices for new 
and used tires and tubes, recapping, and 
repairing in the Territory of Hawaii. 
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Amendment 100 (November 1) makes 
further changes in the prices of these 
products and services. 

Amendment 102, among other revisions, 
makes additions to tables of retail multi- 
plication figures covering such items as 
rainwear, brassieres, foundation garments, 


garters, and suspenders. 
Report on OPA Committees 


OPA officials met in Washington, D. C., 
October 31 with members of the Scrap 
Rubber Repair Materials Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. Consultations were on 
basic price levels at the manufacturing 
level, relation of prices for different sizes, 
minimum quality specifications, defini- 
tions of different types of sellers, trans- 
portation provisions, and identification of 
merchandise by manufacturer. The com- 
mittee also elected ofhcers as follows: 
iairman, A. Warsaw, Vulcanizers Ma- 
terial Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; vice 
chairman, Nathan Lakin, A. Lakin & 
Sons, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; and secretary- 
treasurer, Harry Lowenstein, Alligator 
Rubber Products Co., Newark, N. J., 
who, however, since he is not a member 
of the committee, nas no voting power. 








Following its policy of consulting with 
justry affected when new maximum 
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prices are contemplated, OPA held meet- 
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3 with industry representatives in 
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Rubber Restrictions Eased 
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Neoprene types of synthetic rubber 
have been removed from allocation con- 
rol and may now be consumed without 
limitation as to amount in any permitted 
product. In addition one type of neoprene 
synthetic rubber, GR-M, has been made 
subject to spot authorization by WPB 
field offices for non-permitted products. 
(Authorization will not be granted if 
production in any way interferes with 
war production or the production of 
essential civilian articles, WPB said. 
Labor and facilities to manufacture must 
be available to the applicant and not 





required for more essential purposes, it 
was emphasized.) 

2. Veteran's Administration require- 
ments have been included in exceptions 
previously limited to the Army, Navy, 
and the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

3. Some special military items have 
been added to the permitted product list, 
including sponge mattresses and cushions 
for aircraft and submarine use, breathing 
bags ior submarine lung and oxygen 
breathing apparatus. 

4. Consumption of Butyl is now per- 
mitted in the manufacture of truck and 
bus tubes, size 8.25-16 through 9.00-24 
inclusive, for both government and civil- 
ian orders. 

Other changes of a technical nature 
also were made in the basic rubber con- 
servation measure. 

Appendix III to R-1 was amended 
again on November 16. Among the 
several changes are those affecting de- 
livery of hydraulic hose; certification for 
resale of rubber gloves and for all pur- 
chases of certain miscellaneous rubber 
products; manufacture of tires, tubes, 
and airborne life raits; and GR-I plant 
clean-up material. 

Conservation Order M-174—Elastic 
Fabrics, Knitted, Woven, or Braided— 
was revoked November 2 because stocks 
of elastic fabrics frozen under the order 
are no longer needed for military re- 


quirements. 
WPB on November 15 issued a sus- 
pension order prohibiting Holstein Rub- 


ber Products Co., Inc., of 53 High St., 
Hartford, Conn., from consuming any 
rubber, including reclaimed and scrap 


rubber to make any product, unless spe- 
cifically authorized, until next March 16. 
According to WPB, the respondent com- 
pany used a substantial amount of scrap 
rubber between September, 1942, and last 
April in the manufacture of church kneel- 
ers in violation of M-15-b and R-1l. The 
responsible officers of the corporation 
knew enough of the restrictions of these 
to make the violations of M-15-b 
at least grossly negligent, and the later 
violations of R-1 wilful, WPB alleged. 
Limitation Order M-353, as Amended 
November 4, 1944, cancels all ratings on 
10n-military orders for white pigments, 


orders 
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and only those orders accompanied by a 
military certification are valid rated or 
ders. This action was adopted to expe- 
dite military deliveries and to place non- 
military orders on a more equitable 
basis. 

Limitation Order L-57—Gas Masks and 
Anti-Gas Devices—was revoked Novem- 
ber 1. 

The following orders have been re- 
voked and their respective products put 
under General Allocation Order M-300— 
Chemicals: M-18-b—Primary Chromiun 
Chemicals; M-183—Phosphate  Plasti- 
cizers; M-203—Phthalate Plasticizers; 
M-15y—Buytl Alcohol and Butyl Ace- 
tate; M-169—Metnyl Ethyl Ketone; M- 
214—Phthalics Anhydride, Maleic An- 
hydride, and Maleic Acid; M-175—Ethyl 
Cellulose; M-31—Methyl Alcohol; M-30 
—Ethyl Alcohol; M-365—Pine Oil; M- 
257, Sulphuric Acid. 

WPB announced November 19 that 
plans have been completed for the early 
creation of twelve new labor advisory 
committees besides the 19 already func- 
tioning, thereby assuring labor more ex- 
tensive participation in advising how to 
expand war production and in post “Vic- 
tory-in-Europe” Day reconversion pro- 
posals. Among the new committees 
scheduled is one representing the rubber 
products field. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., last month at 
the Hote! Pennsylvania in New York 
held its first national sales convention in 
three years. Problems of wartime selling 
were considered. 


Oliver Tire & Rubber Co. Oakland, 
Calif., is in the midst of an extensive 
program of development and expansian 
that includes the addition of a new divi- 
sion of factory operation, as well as 
acquisition of additional property, accord- 
ing to Griffith F. Oliver, president. The 
new property, to be used for storage of 
raw materials, warehousing, and addi- 
tional manufacturing, is only 1% miles 
from the main plant. Improvements at 
present include buildings covering 10,000 
square feet, and a loading platform of 
1,900 square feet. Occupancy will take 
place as soon as the most needed im- 
provements are completed. Application 
for a five-spur track has been approved, 
and the work oi installation begun. The 
remaining portion of the property will be 
used for the construction of a new manu- 
facturing plant. No definite dates have 
been established, but the entire program 
will progress as rapidly as conditions 
permit. 

In the meantime the main plant is not 
only producing a capacity output of tire 
repair materials, but a complete new 
mechanical rubber goods division has 
been added for the manufacture of pre- 
cision rubber assembly parts for other 
manufacturers. Items such as valve parts, 
packings, diaphragms, and grommets are 
being made. According to Mr. Oliver, 
this mechanical rubber goods division is 
more than a wartime conversion; it has 
become an integral part of the factory 
organization in its postwar program. 
Since 1912 and up to the early stages ot 
the war, the Oliver company engaged 
largely in the manufacture of camelback 
and other materials for the tire repairing, 
recapping, and retreading industry. 
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Hercules Powder Explains Products to Press 


The development, production, and pres- 
ent and possible future use of the products 
of the several divisions of Hercules Pow- 
der Co. were explained to about 40 repre- 
sentatives of the technical and trade press 
in a two-day conference at the home 
office and research laboratories of the 
company at Wilmington, Del., October 
26 and 27. Headquarters was the Hotel 
Du Pont in Wilmington, and Theodore 
Marvin, director of advertising for Her- 
cules, assisted by his staff and many mem- 
bers of the company’s sales, technical 
service, and research staff, was in charge 
of the program, which included visits to 
the Experiment Station and a dinner at 
the Wilmington Country Club, at wnaich 
Charles A. Higgins, Hercules president, 
explained the growth of his company and 
the development of products now used 
by more than 50 industries. 

After registration and luncheon at the 
hotel and a showing of the sound film 
“Hercules Land” on Thursday, October 
26, the guests were taken by bus to the 
Experiment Station, several miles outside 
of Wilmington, where they were shown 
one of the general chemical researcn lab- 
oratories, the physics laboratory, and a 
demonstration of the electron microscope, 
the rubber, plastics, and paper labora- 
tories, the distillation and fractionation 
laboratory, the high-pressure laboratory, 
the synthetic resin pilot plant, and even 
a demonstration of explosives testing. 
Some of.this part of the program had to 
be carried over until the next morning, 
since as part of the return trip to the 
hotel on Thursday afternoon a stop was 
made in Wilmington at tne soils labora- 
tory for a demonstration of the use of 
Stabinol, a chemical means of water- 
proofing soil so that it will maintain its 
strength and shape when used in con- 
struction and road-building work. 

In the rubber laboratory the methods 
of testing the various rosins, hydroge- 
nated rosin, Staybelite and its esters, 
polymerized rosin, Poly-Pale Resin, etc., 
for use in GR-S and other synthetic rub- 
bers were explained. The advantages of 
Staybelite and its esters for formulating 
adhesive compositions for surgical and 
As part 
of the discussion on plastics, the use of 
Hercules etnyl cellulose as a packaging 
material to protect metal parts from cor- 
rosion was demonstrated. This packag- 
ing method, called “plastic peel,’ in- 
volves the dipping of the metal.parts into 
a special formulation of the molten plas- 
tic, after which upon cooling the part is 
effectively covered with a strong, mois- 
ture resistant film that can be easily re- 
moved to recover the part when required. 

A new chemical, hydroabietyl alcohol, 
recently introduced by Hercules, which 
should be of interest to the rubber in- 
dustry as a plasticizer or as a basis for 
preparing further deratives of the orig- 
inal material, was exhibited and dis- 
cussed. By combination with any one of 
a variety of mono- or polybasic acids, 
resin esters with a wide range of physical 
properties according to the acid used, 
may be obtained from the material. 

Following luncheon at the Experiment 
Station on Friday, interviews were ar- 
ranged for any of the editors who wished 


to discuss in more detail any of the 
products, processes, or equipment they 
had seen and in which they had become 
specially interested during the confer- 
ence. Some of tne visitors enjoyed the 
use of the golf course at the Station 
during the afternoon. 

Dinner for the guests and company 
representatives was served at the Hotel 
Du Pont on Friday evening; after which 
some of the editors attended a presenta- 
tion of “The Mikado” at the Wilmington 
Playhouse; while others joined with Her- 
cules employes in celebrating Hallow- 
e’en at a dance at the Hercules Country 
Club. 

Oi special interest during the confer- 
ence was the story of the development of 
the Hercules Powder Co., founded in 
1913 as a manufacturer of explosives, as 
told by President Higgins at tne dinner 
Thursday evening. Hercules’ first step 
toward diversification was in the produc- 
tion of various cellulose derivatives, 
which now include cellulose acetate, ethy] 
and methy! cellulose in addition to the 
early explosives ingredient, nitrocellulose. 
Following this, Hercules entered the 
naval stores field and now is one of the 
world’s largest single producers of these 
products. From turpentine was devel- 
oped a group of terpene solvents and 
chemicals, of which Solvenol and Dipen- 
tene are probably best known to the. 
rubber industry. From rosin a_ whole 
family of modified rosins, rosin special- 
ties, rosin esters, and sy nthetic resins has 
been evolved. A synthetics department 
was organized in 1936 for the production 
of special rosin esters and special resins. 
Special chemicals not related to cellulose, 
naval stores, or explosives, such as Par- 
lon (chlorinated rubber), Clorafin (chlo- 
rinated paraffin), and Stabinol (a resin- 
base compound mentioned previously for 
soil treatment) have also been developed. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced that E. 
S. Nickerson, assistant division manager 
and director of sales of the fabrics divi- 
sion, has relinquished his sales responsi- 
bilities in order to devote his entire time 
to managerial duties. M. N. Nickowitz, 
previously Fairfield products sales man- 
ager, will become director of sales, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Nickerson. J. R. Owens, 
serving as special assistant to the director 
of sales, succeeds Mr. Nickowitz. The 
products included in Mr. Owens’ new sales 
activities are fabrics coated with syn- 
thetic rubber and resins, manufactured 
at the Fairfield, Conn., plant, and “Texon” 
saturated fiber base material made at Rus- 
sell, Mass. 

F. H. Weismuller, production manager, 
has been appointed director of sales of the 
du Pont pigments department, succeeding 
John F. Daley, recently made general 
manager of the department. R. A. Kaiser, 
assistant production manager, succeeds 
Mr. Weismuller and is in turn succeeded 
by C. E. Rossee, manager of the Balti- 
more, Md., pigments plant. C. E. Smith, 
in charge of silica gel operations at the 
Newark, N. J., plant, succeeds Mr. Ros- 
see. 
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Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., 15 William St., New York 5, 
N. Y., on November 9 held its annual 
meeting at which the following directors 
were elected: (one year) Wm. T. Baird, 
R. S. Hamilton, and Louis V. Keeler, 
(two years) J. Louis, Herbert E. Meyer, 
and Fred Pusinelli, and (three years) 
Jacobus F. Frank, A. L. Grant, and G. 
Le Roy Scheinler. Named to the 1945 
nominating committee were Paul Elbogen, 
G. Gausman, and F. Lester Kittle. Then 
at the board meeting Mr. Scheinler was 
unanimously reelected chairman and Mr. 
Frank treasurer. B. G. Davy was re- 
appointed secretary of the Association; 
while R. D. Young continues as its presi- 
dent. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., nas appointed 
Gerald J. Leuck director of research. Dr. 
Leuck, who received his Ph.D. at North- 
western University, was formerly with 
The Miner Laboratories, Chicago, IIL, 
where he did considerable work on carbo- 
hydrates and their derivatives, proteins, 
polymers, adhesives, etc. Prior to this 
connection he did post-doctorate work 
under Von Auvers at the University of 
Marburg, Germany, under Moureu at the 
College of France, Paris, and under Mark 
at the University of Vienna. In his new 
osition he will complete and extend the 
postwar problems instituted by the Glyco 
company and will form a new research 
and development laboratory, staffed by 
chemists with extended experience in the 
paper, leather, textile, rubber, paint, and 
plastics industries. 








Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y., recently announced 
the organization of The Binney & Smith 
Co. “25 Year Club.” Enrolled as members 
were 58 employes of the firm, represent- 
ing chapters in New York and Easton, 
Pa. Included in the membership is John 
Stead, a vice president of the company, 
who has been with the firm 40 years. 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
-eported consolidated sales for October 
1t $1,489,434, contrasted with $1,811,643 
for October, 1943. The decline was 
mainly due to a shorter work month and 
shortage. Sales for the 

r totaled $18, 
5,937 in the ’°4 


in acute labor 
first ten months this 
100,560, against $17,5 
months. 

On December 15, oe is re- 
ieeming 65 $1,000 454% Fir g 
Bonds due October 15, 1938, at 106% of 
principal amount plus interest ac- 
1 on the principal to December 15, 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced plans for a 
$700,000 addition to its production facili- 
ties at its Mt. Vernon, O., window glass 
plant. 


General Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y., a subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., has announced 
the construction of a $1,000,000 sulphuric 
acid plant at Front Royal, Va. ‘Produc 
tion units will occupy a ten-acre area. 
The plant is a Defense Plant Corp. facil- 
ity. Most of the sulphuric acid produced 
will go to the nearby American Viscose 
Corp. for the manufacture of rayon used 
in tire cord and other essential products. 
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The “Red Ball Express” in France 


War Department Film 
for Tire Industry Workers 


The War Department released late in 
November a special motion picture fea- 
ture dealing primarily with the part 
heavy-duty tires are playing on the world- 
wide battle fronts. This film, entitled 
“Highballing to Victory,” draws upon 
some dramatic combat footage to show 
tires of every description in the per- 
formance of their wartime role. One se- 
quence of the picture, a part of which is 
shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations, portrays tne “Red Ball Express” 
in operation from the beaches of Nor- 
mandy and extending past Paris for hun- 
dreds of miles into the front lines of the 
German battlefield. There is also the 
Chinese “Red Ball Express,” as shown 
in the other illustration, and in the film 
American-made trucks and tires are seen 
on the Ledo Road, the new vital connect- 
ing link on the India-Burma front, de- 
livering guns, food, and ammunition to 
a territory twice the size of Germany, 
France, and Italy combined, a territory 
that up to now had been almost exclu- 
sively supplied by air. Scenes of some of 
the violent crash landings made by our 
fliers are used to illustrate the persistent 
need of tire replacements in the Air Corps. 

The film, which runs for about 20 min- 
utes, is available in both 35 mm. and 16 
mm. sizes and is a sound film suitable 
for showing during lunch hours, between 
shifts, or at any other time in the tire 
plants or in other war industries or con- 
tributing activities. Its purpose is to 
prove to the men and women of war 
industry how the products they make 
get there—and get there on time—and 
as sucn should be used promptly and 
often to combat absenteeism, aid produc- 
tion, and build morale among war in- 
dustry workers. The film may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Motion 
Picture Branch, Industrial Services Divi- 
sion, War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations, Room 1315, 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington, D. C., partially suspended 
the provisions of General Order ODT 
No. 14, which has prohibited auto- 
motive racing in the United States since 
July 31, 1942. The suspension order ap- 
plies only to motor vehicles using fuel 
or tires not subject to federal allocation 


or rationing regulations. ODT explained 
that certain vehicles, such as English- 
type motorcycles and midget automobiles, 
can be powered by non-rationed indus- 
trial alcohols or non-rationed petroleum 
derivatives. Tires for some of these ve- 
hicles are also available in limited 
amounts from prewar stocks, which have 
not been rationed since they are of spe- 
cial types not suitable for ordinary usage. 
The suspension order, ODT 14-1, is ef- 
fective as of November 8. 


U. S. Rubber News 


Reconverted from munitions back to 
tire production in less than a year, the 
Gillette tire plant of U. S. Rubber at Eau 
Claire, Wis., resumed tire production and 
on October 21 produced the first tire, a 
synthetic rubber truck tire. This huge 
plant will handle approximately 18,000,000 
pounds of rubber materials a month when 
peak production is attained, in about eight 
months. Peacetime capacity is set at 
14,000 tires a day and 13,000 inner tubes. 
Prewar production capacity was 10,500 
tires daily. Immediate production will 
be for military and essential civilian use, 
with emphasis on large-size tires for 
trucks, buses, and farm equipment. The 
plant will employ more than 3,300 people, 
an increase of 33% over prewar employ- 
ment of 2,431. 

While reconversion operations were be- 
ing carried out at Eau Claire, tire build- 
ers and rubber workers formerly employed 
there were shifted to other U. S. plants 
in Detroit, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
and Chicopee Falls. These workers are 
now being gradually called back as Gil- 
lette production swings into high gear. 

According to President Herbert E. 
Smith, approximately $19,000,000 of the 
rubber company’s investment of more 
than $29,000,000 for increased tire output 
will be spent at the Eau Claire plant. 
The company will employ 50% more per- 
sons in its tire plants in postwar than in 
prewar days, Mr. Smith added, with a 
postwar employment for tires alone of 
22,000, compared to 14,500 in prewar. 
The expansion program will increase the 
company’s tire capacity to more than 
75,000 units a day, or 24% above prewar 
capacity, he said, with about four-fifths 
of this output for passenger-car tires, and 
the remainder going to make truck, bus, 
farm, plane, and other large-size tires. 
He further stated that the company’s farm 
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tire production will be centered at Eau 
Claire with 50% of such production 
scheduled for the Gillette plant, where 
truck and bus tires also will be made. 


U. S. Rubber’s expansion program will 
be completed and all tire factories operat- 
ing at new capacity within 10 months, 
Mr. Smith stated. Eau Claire’s expan- 
sion will be finished in five months, and 
capacity reached in eight months, he said, 
and added that the company’s largest tire 
plant, at Detroit, is geared to capacity 
output now except for a flotation equip- 
ment scheduled for operation in June. 
These facilities, now used mostly for war, 
will become available for civilian produc- 
tion as fast as military requirements are 
lessened or filled. 

U. S. Rubber is making a 150-gallon 
collapsible water tank of synthetic rubber 
coated duck. It will be used to carry the 
Army’s water supply as troops advance 
and may be used in the postwar period 
for transportation of water in tropical 
areas. 

The Metropolitan Alumnae Chapter of 
Phi Beta presented the National Radio 
Award to U. S. Rubber, sponsor of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony con- 
certs, at a dinner November 1. George 
M. Tisdale, vice-president of the rubber 
company, made the acceptance talk. 

The sale of a four-story manufacturing 
building on Cromwell St. and an office 
building on Sprague St., Providence, R. L., 
both part of the old Mechanical Fabric 
division of U. S. Rubber, was revealed 
recently. These two pieces of property 
are the last of several parcels sold in 
April, 1941, after U. S. Rubber had trans- 
ferred production operations to its other 
Providence plant in January of that year. 


Personnel Mention 


Ernest G. Brown, general manager of 
the U. S. Rubber mechanical goods divi- 
sion, last month announced the appoint- 
ment of Herman A. Everlien as general 
sales manager of the division and Walter 
F. Spoerl as merchandise manager. Both 
positions are newly created. Mr. Ever- 
lien has had more than 41 years’ experi- 
ence in the mechanical rubber goods in- 
dustry; Mr. Spoerl 36 years. Both men 
began their rubber careers at early ages 
as clerks in the sales department of the 
old Revere Rubber Co. in Chicago, later 
consolidated into the U. S. Rubber or- 
ganization. Mr. Everlien became chief 
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clerk in the Revere office, and in 1913 
was made a salesman, responsible for all 
territory between Chicago and Hastings, 
Neb. In 1920 he went to Pittsburgh as 
mechanical goods sales manager and in 
1924 was transferred to New York as 
manager of branch sales, the position 
he held until appointment to his new post. 
Mr. Spoerl became chief clerk in Chicago 
and later assistant manager of that branch. 
From 1934 until the present promotion he 
has held an executive sales position in 
the New York office. 

James E. Power has been appointed 
eastern sales manager of the company’s 
mechanical goods division. He began his 
rubber career in 1906 as an office boy. 
Five years later he became a salesman 
and in 1926 was appointed manager of 
the New York branch of the mechanical 
goods division. He interrupted his ca- 
reer during World War I to join the 
United States Navy, returning to his 
post in 1919 and later becoming assistant 
manager of branch sales. 


Cyrus S. Ching, director of industrial 
and public relations of U. S. Rubber, re- 
cently was elected chairman of the board 
of the China-America Council of Com- 
merce & Industry. 

Edward M. Polk, 44, assistant branch 
manager of the Los Angeles office, died 
at his home, North Hollywood, Calif., 
and was buried in Calvary Cemetery 
there, November 3. He leaves a widow 
and a daughter. 


The O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., 
Winchester, Va., has well under way its 
$750,000 building expansion program as 
part of the Defense Plant Corp. plan to 
increase rubber heel and sole production, 
in which nine expansions are involved. 
The new O’Sullivan plant will have an 
ultimate capacity of 1,200 carloads of 
soles and heels annually. One wing of 
the new building is 50 by 130 feet, one 
story high; the other, 50 by 160 feet, two 
stories. The rubber company owns the 
land; while DPC is installing the ma- 
chinery. Earl Bunting, O'Sullivan presi- 
dent, anticipates for the company even 


‘larger volumes of business after the war 


than at present. Fifty per cent. of current 
output goes to the government; while the 
remainder is for civilian trade. Export 
business after the war is expected to 
absorb the government’s present allot- 
ment. 


Stanco Distributors, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y., has opened a 
new office at First-Central Tower, 106 S. 
Main St., Akron 8, O., with L. S. Verde 
district manager. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., has 
appointed Robert Cowen as midwestern 
sales representative. He will maintain 
headquarters for the present in the New 
York office. Mr. Cowen attended 
Worcester Academy and the University 
of Maine. He entered the rubber in- 
dustry in 1916 and has been associated 
with the Fisk Rubber Co., the Riley 
Rubber Co., the Appleton Rubber Co., 
and the Quabaug Rubber Co. For the 
past eight months he has served as 
manager of the reclaim and scrap rubber 
section of the Office of Rubber Director, 
Washington, D. C. 


Firestone Broadening Field 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, at a special stockholders’ meeting 
October 28 adopted a revised and en- 
larged purpose clause in the company’s 
charter. This new clause authorizes the 
company to “make, manufacture, produce, 
prepare, acquire, develop, experiment 
with, hold, use, buy, sell, import, export, 
and trade and deal in rubber, cotton, 
rayon, plastics, synthetics, chemicals, 
metals, and petroleum, as well as products 
made in whole or in part from any of 
these materials.” Chairman John W. 
Thomas described the action as a for- 
ward step in the company’s policy of 
preparing for peace while producing for 
war. The amendment to the company’s 
charter, he said, places the company in 
position to take advantage of changing 
conditions and the experience gained in 
the development of new products and 
materials in recent years. 


MacGowan Discusses Distribution 


In a talk before the Sales Executives 
Club at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
N. Y., November 14, T. G. MacGowan, 
manager of Firestone’s marketing re- 
search department, declared that distri- 
bution improvement has lagged behind 
product and production improvement be- 
cause managements were in many cases 
not distribution-minded, because a piti- 
fully small number of trained people 
worked on the technique of distribution, 
and because exceedingly paltry sums, by 
and large, were spent on distribution re- 
search. A special committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers found 
in 1941 that 85% of some 1,231 manu- 
facturers, large and small, did industrial 
research, as compared with 34% doing 
marketing research, and the aggregate 
expenditure for industrial research was 
1.1% of sales as compared with 0.025% 
for marketing research, Mr. MacGowan 
stated. The speaker, who is also chair- 
man of the marketing committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
said that it was his conclusion that not 
only must the domestic consumption of 
goods in America be greatly increased in 
the interest of all, but that it is vital, if 
the needed increases are to be obtained, 
that we very markedly step up our study 
of distribution problems. 
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“If marketing research is applied, dis- 
tribution can, as it must, meet the cnal- 
lenge which it will face, and play to the 
full its gfeat part in building an America 
in which there are jobs and a high mount- 
ing living standard for all,’ Mr. Mac- 
Gowan concluded. 


New Firestone Rim 

John W. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, recently announced production of 
giant new-type tire rims for military and 
other off-the-road equipment. Use of the 
extremely wide, heavy rims permits tires 
weignted down with loads camparable 
to those carried by the largest trucks on 
highways to crawl across muddy field 
with sureness and ease. Known as “di- 
vided rims,” they are made in four pieces. 
The rims are 13 inches wide, 24 inches 
high, and weigh 315 pounds. A band of 
metal, called a beadlock, is placed be- 
tween the inside edges of the tire. Bolt- 
ing together of the two sections of the 
rim then causes the tire to be tightly 
grasped between tne metal band and the 
flanges of the rim. Distribution of the 
tire’s load over the larger space provided 
by a wide rim helps prevent the tire 
from sinking into mud or sand. A single 
wide tire is said to be more efficient on 
soft ground than dual tires. 

Mr. Thomas also announced the devel- 
opment of Veloflex, a leather-like plastic 
with a vinyl base. Possible uses for the 
new material include luggage, upholstery, 
shoe uppers, gloves, clothing, purses and 
desk tops. 


Personnel Activities 

Major Raymond C. Firestone has re- 
turned to his former position as general 
manager of the Memphis, Tenn., plant of 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Major 
Firestone was placed on the inactive list 
of the Air Transport Command, after 
21%4 years of service, so that he could 
help speed production of military and 
essential civilian tires. While in active 
service, he set up the first rubber con- 
servation unit in the Air Transport Com- 
mand. He also was rubber conservation 
officer for the Ferrying Division of the 
ATC. Among many other innovations, 
he introduced a program to teach pilots 
and mechanics proper handling of heavily 
loaded aircraft to obtain maximum tire 
life. 

C. B. Ryan, Firestone advertising and 
sales promotion manager, in addressing 
the Advertising and Sales Promotion Ex- 
ecutive Conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity last month, stated that advertising 
and sales promotion programs must be 
reconverted now if they are to withstand 
the terrific stress of postwar merchandis- 
ing competition. 

J. E. Hale, of the Firestone tire divi- 
sion, as a speaker before tne New Eng- 
land Motor Carriers’ war and postwar 
conference at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., last month, discussed synthetic 
rubber truck tires and tubes. 

Mr. Thomas recently forecast a civil- 
ian demand for at least 70,000,000 pas- 
senger tires in the first 12 months after 
the war. Production emphasis is ex- 
pected to shift back to civilian tires 
shortly after the defeat of Germany, Mr. 
Tnomas said, and Firestone’s shops will 
be able to reconvert from military pro- 
duction in 10 days. Production of pas- 
senger tires will be near 18,000,000 this 
year, he added, in contrast to the 33,465,- 
000 replacement passenger tires sold in 
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1939 and the 45,000,000 needed now or 
shortly for replacement. The number of 
tires that can be made for civilians in 
1945 cannot be determined until the needs 
of the Armed Forces have been estab- 
lished. Mr. Thomas pointed to the $75,- 
000,000 expansion program still under 
way in the rubber industry as one of the 
most optimistic notes in the civilian tire 
outlook. 


Colombian Tire Factory 
Nearly Ready 


The new tire and tube plant being built 
near Bogota, Colombia, by the Industria 
Colombiana de Llantas, S. A. (Colom- 
bian Tire Co.), is being rapidly completed 
and production should start about Janu- 
ary 1, announced Stanley W. Caywood, 
general manager of the international di- 
vision of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
which is associated in the project, furnish- 
ing technical and engineering counsel as 
well as part of the capital. Capacity of 
the plant will be around 100,000 tires and 
tubes annually besides tire repair mate- 
rials and automotive accessories, Mr. Cay- 
wood said. This is about the prewar con- 
sumption of the country. The plant is 
expected to process between 700 and 800 
tons of rubber annually. Colombia pro- 
duces more than that amount within its 
own borders each year and also grows 
cotton which may be utilized in tire man- 
ufacturing. 

Capital of the company is three million 
Colombian pesos, or about $1,750,000. The 
plant covers about 100,000 square feet, and 
the buildings are of single-story construc- 
tion. It is in an area where power and 
water facilities are available for industrial 
development. A housing project is also 
included. E quipment and machinery have 
been supplied by United States firms. J. 
M. Robbins has been named technical rep- 
resentative of B. F. Goodrich and will 
leave for Bogota soon. 
. The tire company, of which Antonio 

uerto 1s president, was organized by the 
Instituto de Fomento Industrial ( Society 
for the P romotion of Industry in Colom- 
bia), of which Gabriel Durana Comacho 
18 managing director. Through this 
agency the Colombian Government pro- 
vides the original Colombian capital and 
then eventually disposes of these interests 
to its nationals. The capital is used as a 
revolving fund to stimulate Colombian 
industrial enterprises. 

Plans for the tire plant were launched 
early in 1942 when the Government of 
Colombia, which depends on highway 
transportation for its economic welfare 
because the mountain ious terrain has been 
a barrier to railway development, laid the 
project before the United States Govern- 
ment, and it was approved by the state 
and other departments. Arrangements 
were then made by the Colombian com- 
pany with Goodrich to collaborate. 

Major expansion of plant and manu- 
facturing facilities of Goodrich’s Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., division was announced re- 
cently. An addition of 80 by 400 feet will 
be erected to house new processing equip- 
ment permitting substantial increase in 
sole and heel production. Besides increas- 
ing manufacturing space, the expansion 
will house a cafeteria, a new employment 
office, and other facilities. Cost of the 
Clarksville plant addition and equipment 
will exceed $500,000, the company esti- 
mates. The original Clarkesville plant 


was completed in 1939. C. R. Spencer is 
plant manager. 


Cheaper Synthetic Rubber Forecast 

Waldo Semon, Goodrich director of 
research, pt! -edicted a peacetime price of 
10.7¢c per pound for synthetic rubber at 
the National Industrial Chemical Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill., November 16. This 
figure was recently given in a report of 
the Office of the Rubber Director as were 
those for current synthetic costs quoted 
by Dr. Semon. 

He stated that, “GR-S is better than 
the best German synthetic Buna S; easier 
to mix and handle, easier to build into 
finished products, and those products give 
better performance in service.” Germany, 
he said, “was never able to use more than 
about 50% Buna in tires, whereas the 
‘S-3’ tires on our own cars today contain 
less than 1% natural rubber.” 

Because GR-S may not be the best syn- 
thetic rubber which could be made for 
every purpose, Dr. Semon expressed the 
opinion that in the future there might be 
one type of synthetic specifically produced 
for inner tubes, another for coating the 
cords in tire carcasses, another for side- 
walls, and still another for treads. 


Personnel News 


W. A. Smith has been appointed man- 

are oi suspension sales, it was announced 
E. F. Tomlinson, general manager of 

Coodrich’s industrial products s sales divi- 
sion, which handles all suspension prod- 
ucts, including Vibro Insulators, devices 
of rubber and metal used for isolating vi- 
bration and noise. Mr. Smith has been 
with the company since 1924. He was 
technical representative in the Washing- 
ton offices before this recent appointment. 

Marcus O. Orr has been named tech- 
nical superintendent of Mill 4 of the 
Goodrich company, according to Frank 
Trockle, general superi intendent. Mr. Orr, 
a graduate of Dennison University with 
a degree in chemical engineering, has 
been with the company since 1925. 

E. M. Martin, on loan from Goodrich 
as special assistant to the Administrator 
of Surplus War Properties Administra- 
tion and later with the WPB in Washing- 
ton, is now in Europe on a new govern- 
ment assignment, as a member of the 


William A. Moore 
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special Anglo-American-French Mission 
to make recommendations on the restora 
tion of the rubber industry and the re- 
establishment of civilian transport in 
France. Mr. Martin was secretary-treas 
urer of The B. F. Goodrich Co. at 
Colombes, France, from 1931 to May, 
1941. He also returned to France for 
eight months after the German occupa- 
tion, returning to this country shortly be- 
fore we entered the war. With the rub- 
ber company since 1920, Mr. Martin was 
assistant treasurer and later attached to 
the company’s overseas branch of the 
Goodrich international division, until his 
services were loaned to the government 
early this year. 

M. N. Burleson has been appointed in- 
dustrial hygienist at Goodrich, succeeding 
H. H. Radke, transferred to the chemical 
division, it is announced by H. E. Fritz, 
lirector of researco. Mr. Burleson, a 
graduate of the University of Texas, 
joined the company last year. 

Ralph W. Gordon has been made man- 
ager of the Goodrich time study and 
standards department. He has been with 
the company since 1936. 

Guy Gundaker, Jr., Goodrich field sales 
manager, addressed the convention of the 
Association of American Battery Manu- 
facturers at Chicago, November 3, on 
selling problems of the postwar era. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 9, has 
announced several changes in its factory 
organization, through H. P. Schrank, vice 
president in charge of production. E. H. 
Gibbs becomes development manager of 
the tire division, succeeding Frank Kovacs, 
who will devote his time to special as- 
signments for the company. Other changes 
in the engineering and production divi- 
sions are geared to the increased produc- 
tion activities of the company. A. A. 
Leedy is now chief engineer, heading up 
engineering activities of all divisons of 
the company. J. R. Keyser was made 
production superintendent of the milling 
division, and Harry Cash, production 
superintendent of the tire division. S. R. 
Warren will be in charge of all schedul- 
ing of all factory divisions. 

The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, has 
moved its Cincinnati district sales head- 
quarters to larger quarters at 410 Amer- 
ican Bldg. 

Standard Chemical Co., Akron, has 
added William A. Moore, formerly vice 
president and general manager of Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss., to its Akron staff, in charge of 
technical promotion of sales on all Stand- 
ard Chemical materials. His experience 
in synthetic rubber production and train- 
ing in chemical engineering will be em- 
ployed to broaden the application of 
many new materials recently added to 
the Standard Chemical line, and in col- 
laboration with industries searching for 
answers to problems arising from new 
product developments. Mr. Moore, prior 
to entering business, was an instructor in 
chemistry at Akron University and served 
under Dr. H. E. Simmons, now _ its 
president. Mr. Moore’s work in rubber 
chemistry attracted recognition, and he 
was induced to join the laboratory staff 
of The B. F. Goodricn Co. Next he went 
to Monsanto Chemical. Co., where he 
served in sales development before joining 
Armstrong. 
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New Rubber Derivatives 


Among several new products recently 
developed by The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Akron, O., is Pliobond, 
a group of organic cements. This name 
has been adopted by the company to cover 
various adhesives. Pliobond R-M, now 
available aiter extensive testing, shows 
excellent results for rubber to metal ad- 
hesions. The method of application is, 
in general, that in common practice. This 
involves degreasing the metal, followed 
by pickling or sandblasting, application 
of Pliobond R-M to the metal surface, 
application of the rubber after the ad- 
hesive has dried, and, finally, the cure. 
Rubber compounds are given a normal 
cure. The amount of pressure on the 
mold during cure is important and should 
not be less than 1,000 pounds per square 
inch of platen area for the best results. 
Reportedly Pliobond R-M is easy to 
apply, dries rapidly, does not require stir- 
ring during application, does not jell, re- 
quires no accelerator, and gives uniformly 
high bond strength without the use of a 
tie cement. A tie cement, however, is 
said to show added improvement in the 
bond. Very strong bonds are said to be 
obtained with steel, brass, cast iron, alu- 
minum, and stainless steel. At the cur- 
rent state of development, less successful 
results ,are obtainable with bronze and 
magnesium. Tests showed a bond strength 
for Pliobond R-M of 900 pounds per 
square inch used in adhesions of Neoprene 
GN to steel and Chemigum N to steel. 
Subjected to this tension the failure oc- 
curred in the stock. Recorded bond 
strength for GR-S to steel was 500 
pounds per square inch, and natural rub- 
ber to steel 550 pounds per square inch. 
In these two instances failure occurred 
in both the stock and the bond. These 
values were increased 400-500 pounds by 
use of a proper tie cement. 

Pliobond M-190-C is a somewnat per- 
manently flexible adhesive developed for 
bonding rubber to glass, rubber to 
ceramics, wood to wood, fabric to fabric, 
fabric to metal, leather to leather, plastics 
to leather, and other industrial combina- 
tions. A tough, flexible bond is produced 
which is waterproof and resistant to 
common solvents. It has been success- 
fully used in various applications for 
equipment needed by the Armed Forces. 

Chemigum Type 100 latex is a high- 
strength concentrated synthetic rubber 
latex. It is a quick drying, highly stable 
dispersion of the Buna S type in which 
the butadiene and styrene are in a 60-40 
ratio. As the solids content is about 55% 
by weight, a gallon contains 4.5 pounds 
solids. The thermostability of this syn- 
thetic latex covers a range of from 40 
to 180° F., and its mechanical stability 
is indicated by the fact that it does not 
coagulate in 10 minutes when agitated 
with a high-speed mixer. The rapidity 
of the drying rate is such that a 0.02-inch 
thickness is 98% dry in 60 minutes at 
212° F. More than 60% of the water 
evaporates at this temperature in the 
first ten minutes. The dry film of Chemi- 
gum Type 100 is resistant to aliphatic 
and aromatic hydrocarbons, and its water 
absorption is said to be extremely low. 
The latex may be compounded to give 
1.350 pounds per square inch tensile and 
530% elongation when cured 15 minutes 
at 270° F. So cured, the tear strength is 
said to be equal to that of natural rubber 
similarly compounded. Heavy coats of 
the synthetic latex applied by successive 


dipping and drying give a tensile of 3,000 
pounds per square inch. The quick dry- 
ing rate, the high solids content, tne sta- 
bility, and the high tensile of Chemigum 
Type 100 suggest that it is a major con- 
tribution in synthetic latex research and 
development. 

By cyclizing special synthetic rubber 
copolymers in much the same way that 
natural rubber was cyclized to make 
natural Pliolite, the Goodyear company 
has developed a synthetic material known 
as Pliolite S-1. This thermoplastic resin 
is said to be a satisfactory replacement 
for natural rubber Pliolite in wax com- 
binations and in GR-S wire insulations. 
In the unmilled or powdered form it nas 
been suggested for use in wax combina- 
tions; in the milled and ground form for 
use in solution coatings and in master- 
batches with GR-S for incorporation into 
synthetic rubber compounds. 


Kansas Plant Expanding 

Deiense Plant Corp. has authorized 
an increase in its contract with Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Kansas, Inc., 
Akron, in the amount of approximately 
$1,850,000, providing plant facilities at 
Topeka, Kans., resulting in an over-all 
commitment of about $5,250,000. Good- 
year Tire of Kansas, will operate these 
facilities, but title remains in DPC. 

Goodyear Tire has named another 
group of men for key positions at its new 
tire plant at Topeka, Kan., which is ex- 
pected to begin operations about the first 
of the new year. H. M. Hood, trans- 
ferred from Goodyear Aircraft to the 
labor department at Plant 1 in Akron, is 
to be personnel manager at Topeka; while 
C. R. Washburn, now in compounding at 
Akron, will be development manager at 
the new factory. Its engineering manager 
will be A. N. Soderstrom, chief engineer 
in Goodyear’s Jackson plant. 


Postwar Prospectus 

J. T. Callaway, manager of field opera- 
tions, manufacturers’ sales department, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, has prepared 
an unusual prospectus in the form of a 
scrapbook containing text and _illustra- 
tions culled from periodicals which indi- 
cate prewar and midwar evidence of the 
vast amount of construction awaiting 
war’s end. The presentation, “What Then, 
Mr. Contractor?,” addressed to some 
3,000 contractors, 800 industrial distrib- 
uters, and 200 industrial machinery manu- 
facturers, has been shown to groups of 
these and their organizations as well as 
mine operators, railroad executives, and 
logging heads throughout tne country. 
The needs of the nation’s railways and 
highways for new construction and of 
the mining and logging industry for rubber 
tired transport is set forth as well as 
current public works planning for air- 
ports and dams. The importance of rub- 
ber to all these operations is pointed cut, 
and in behalf of the Goodyear company, 
the presentation concludes: 

“Your problems are our problems, and 
we are committed to meet and blend the 
service requirements of the contractor, 
the distributer and the manufacturer. The 
mine operator and logger are not excep- 
tions. Engineering development is on 
your side, highway obsolescence is on 
your side; postwar employment fluctua- 
tions will stimulate the cause; transporta- 
tion trends are in your favor.” 

Mr. Callaway’s presentation was shown 
in New York, N. Y., November 3 at the 
Lotus Club. 
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Ideas for postwar use by Goodyear 
dealers are being developed in the com- 
pany’s store planning and display depart- 
ment, now occupying 20,000 feet of space 
in Goodyear Hall, Akron. 

Galen G. Cartwright has been made 
manager of Goodyear’s sales premotion 
department. Mr. Cartwright, assistant 
manager of the company’s advertising de- 
partment for the past three years, has 
been with the organization since April, 
1929, 

A. G. Cameron, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Goodyear Foreign Op- 
erations, Inc., has been elected a director 
of the China-America Council of Com- 
merce & Industry. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton 6, has appointed J. Ringen 
Drummond, assistant factory manager, to 
succeed H. M. Richey, made factory 
manager last December. Mr. Drummond, 
who joined the company in 1926 as chief 
inspector, and later, assistant superinten- 
dent of its Columbus plant, has been 
doing experimental engineering in tne 
Canton plant since 1932. He attended 
the California Institute of Technology. 


MIDWEST 


N.S.C. Rubber Section Officers 


National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl., has an- 
nounced the recent election of the follow- 
ing to the executive committee of the 
Rubber Section for 1944-45: general 
chairman, Paul Van Cleef, Van Cleef 
Bros., Chicago; vice chairman in charge 
of program, J. E. Lovas, safety super- 
visor, United States Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; secretary, Roland Kastell, assistant 
supervisor of safety, U. S. Rubber, New 
York, N. Y.; News Letter editor, Stanley 
Wright, safety engineer, Inland Mfg. Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Dayton, O.; 
engineering committee, chairman, Thos. 
H. Boyd, safety engineer, Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, and Glen D. Cross, 
safety director, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.; health committee, chair- 
man, J. Newton Shirley, medical director, 
Arrow Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., Fred Sands, U. S. 
Rubber, New York, and Walter Warner, 
Firestone; membership committee chair- 
man, R. M. Weimer, personnel director, 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton; pub- 
licity committee chairman, G. A. Bal- 
zersen, agent, Rubber Reserve Co., Port 
Neches, Tex.; statistics committee chair- 
man, H. L. Andrews, safety engineer, 
Firestone. 

Members at large: E. W. Beck, super- 
visor of safety, U. S. Rubber, New York; 
R. A. Bullock, personnel director, Cor- 
duroy Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Ralph S. Farnum, safety supervisor, 
U. S. Rubber, Detroit, Mich.; Oliver 
Hopkins, supervisor of safety, U. S. Rub- 
ber, Providence, R. I.; C. F. Horan, 
general manager, Arrow Mutual Liabil- 
ity; J. M. Kerrigan, manager, industrial 
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relations, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Mackay, employ- 
ment manager, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo; R. W. Morse, director, 
compensation insurance department, Fire- 
stone; and Walter Schneider, safety en- 
gineer, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 


The Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers, Inc., held its nineteenth 
annual convention at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl., November 2 and 3. E. T. 
Foote, vice president of Globe-Union, Inc., 
was reelected president, with the following 
officers and directors: L. B. F. Raycroit, 
first vice president; Lester Perrine, sec- 
ond vice president; A. H. Daggett, sec- 
retary; L. A. Doughty, treasurer; di- 
rectors, A. J. Baracree, C. L. Feldtkeller, 
J. A. Minch, H. C. Montgomery, B. F. 
Morris, and A. G. Phelps. V. L. Smithers 
is commissioner. Because of the indus- 
try’s intense interest in current and post- 
war development, the attendance was the 
largest in the history of the Association. 
Postwar merchandising was reviewed by 
representatives of battery manufacturers, 
mail-order houses, oil companies, and tire 
manufacturers’ distributers. Maintenance 
of quality and minimization of types and 
sizes were stressed as important factors 
in successiul and efficient distribution. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., has announced that after serving 
for one and one-half years as chief of the 
Synthetic Resins Section, Protective Coat- 
ings Branch of the WPB Chemical Bu- 
reau, Ralph T. Urich has rejoined the 
Reichhold organization as sales manager 
of the chemical color division with head- 
quarters at RCI’s chemical color plant at 
105 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Prior 
to his service on WPB, Mr. Urich, follow- 
ing some ten years of experience in the 
dry color field, directed technical service 
work for both the resin and chemical 
color divisions of Reichhold Chemicals. 


The Chicago Drug & Chemical Asso- 
ciation held its regular luncheon-meet- 
ing November 30 at The Drake Hotel, 

when Capt. Michael Fielding, radio com- 
mentator, analyzed world affairs. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., at its recent board meeting elected 
Felix N. Williams a vice president. Mr. 
Williams, general manager of the com- 
pany’s plastics division at Springfield, 
Mass., came to Monsanto with the ac- 
quisition of Swann Chemical Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala., with which he had been asso- 
ciated several years. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Kleistone Rubber Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of molded rubber goods, Warren, 
R. I., has elected Alfred B. Lingley a 
director and vice president in charge of 
manufacturing operations. He was for- 
merly president and general manager of 
Goodyear Footwear Corp., Providence, 
R. IL, from which he resigned in July, 
1944. 


Gas Mask for Bandaged Heads 
A plastic gas mask with a hood of 
translucent vinylite film to protect head- 
wound patients from war gas has been 
developed by the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice. The masks, whicn afford protection 
to patients with bandaged heads, faces, 
or jaws, are being produced by the Fire- 
stone Rubber & Latex Co., Fall River, 
Mass., and National Carbon Co., Ben- 
> Vt. A special tape produced by 
the Industrial Tape Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., is used in securing the cannister 
and outlet valve of the plastic hood. Nat- 
ural rubber tape would form a _ tacky 
mass when attached to the vinylite plastic. 


Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I., re- 
cently announced the retirement of Her- 
vey H. Bainton, for the past seven years 
its chief chemist. He began his career 
in the rubber industry as a rubber cutter 
ior Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. L., 
in 1886. Nineteen years later he became 
general foreman of the druggists’ sundries 
department of the Canadian Rubber Co., 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Successively 
he was associated with the Davidson 
Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., Whital- 
Tatum Co., United States Rubber Co., in 
Providence, and Plymouth Rubber Co., 
Inc., Canton, Mass. After a few years 
as a part-time consultant Mr. Bainton 
joined the Bristol company. He belongs 
to the Rhode Island Rubber Club, the 
Odd Fellows, and the Masons. 


American Resinous Chemicals Corp., 
Peabody, Mass., has opened a new pilot 
plant and additional research laboratories 
for further investigation of monomer 
polymerization to produce new resins and 
to coordinate developments in synthetics 
for paint, plastics, paper, textiles, leather, 
and specialty rubbers. The company also 
reported sale of industrial chemicals, par- 
ticularly synthetic rubber compounds and 
resin and lacquer formulations for coat- 
ing, finishing, impregnating, and laminat- 
ing, totaling $1,100,000 for the first half 
of the year. 


Davidson Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of druggists’ sundries, bathing wear, 
sponge rubber, and molded specialties, 
Charlestown District, Boston 29, Mass., is 
constructing a new office building, manu- 
facturing building, and building to house 
electrical equipment. The manufacturing 
building will contain a Banbury mixer 
and other equipment for milling and 
processing rubber. These new structures 
have been made necessary by the com- 
pany’s requirements of additional power 
and mixing and milling capacity. Besides 
they will make possible a new and more 
efficient plant layout. The expenditure 
required for the new buildings and equip- 
ment will amount to about $250,000 and 
will be financed by the company; no 
government loans are anticipated. 


Compounding Ingredients 
Price Changes 


Trichlorethane 
Vultac No. 
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OBITUARY 


Thomas Midgley, Jr. 
_ CONSEQUENCE of an accident, 
the result of his condition as an in- 
fantile paralysis victim, Thomas Midgley, 
Jr., noted chemist, died at his home nea: 
Columbus, O., on November 2. Holder 
of more than 100 patents in various fields 
including gasoline, refrigerants, and 
chlorine and bromine compounds, Dr. 
Midgley was a pioneer in synthetic rub- 
ber research, which he had started early 
in 1928 while with tne General Motors 
Chemical Co., but which he had aban- 
doned because of the then limited mar- 
keting possibilities. 

The deceased was born in Beaver Falls, 
Pa., on May 18, 1889. He attended Betts 
Academy and Cornell University, from 
which he was graduated in 1911 with the 
degree of mechanical engineer. 

Then he went to work for the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., but in 1915 with 
his father, also a noted inventor, estab- 
lished the Midgley Tire & Rubber Co., 
Lancaster, O. In 1916, however, Dr. 
Midgley returned to Dayton, O., to work 
under Charles F. Kettering, with whom 
he was later associated in the establish- 
ing of the General Motors Research Corp., 
of which he was a vice president. 

At the time of his death Dr. Midgley 
was vice president of Etayl Gasoline 
Corp., and of Kinetic Chemical, Inc., a 
director of Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co., and 
chairman of the board and president of 
the American Chemical Society. He had 
also been vice president of Ohio State 
University Research Foundation and 
vice chairman of the National Inventors 
Council. He belonged, too, to the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Society of 
Chemical Industry, American Public 
Health Association, American Mathemat- 
ical Association. National Academy of 
Sciences, Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Tau 
Beta Pi, Alpha Chi Sigma, and Atmos. 
He ‘had been, moreover, the recipient of 
the Nichols Medal in 1923, the Longstreth 
Medal of Franklin Institute in 1925, the 
Perkins Medal in 1937, the Priestley 
Medal in 1941, and the Willard Gibbs 
Medal in 1942. 

Survivors include the widow, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. 


W. F. Gammeter 


os F. GAMMETER, presi- 
dent of The W. F. Gammeter Co., 
Cadiz, O., died October 31 in the Ohio 
Valley General Hospital after a_ brief 
illness. He was born in Akron, O., March 
29, 1871. Mr. Gammeter had been en- 
gaged in manufacturing metal products 
for the rubber trade for the past 40 years 

Funeral services were held November 
2 at his late residence in Cadiz. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
and three daughters. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has named Peter Willing 
head of the Ottawa branch, to succeed the 
late Alex Gordon as manager of the 
Pacific Coast division. 





Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,359,347. Window Light Consisting of a 
Translucent Sheet of Flexible Material Re- 
enforced by Strips of Flexible Sheet Material. 

._ C. Woodman, assignor to British Celanese 
Ltd., both of London, England. 

2,359,380. Jar Seal Including a Foraminous 
Fibrous Ring Carrying Thermoplastic Material. 
G. E. Ostrom, Whittier, Calif., assignor to 
Chemre Corp., a corporation of Nev. 

2,359,463. Foundation Garment Anchor of 
Two-Way Stretch Material. C. Bullinger, River- 
side, Ill., assignor to A. Stein & Co., a corpora- 
tion of Ill. 

2,359,506. Molded Gas-Mask Facepiece. J. F. 
Battley, United States Army, D. O. Burger, 
Burbank, Calif., and R. Munro, Mountain, 
Md., assignors to the Secretary of War of the 
United States of America, as trustee. 

2,359,573. Inflatable Aerial Bomb for Dis- 
tributing Fire-Smothering Gas over Fire Areas. 
D. R. MacKay, Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,359,586. Pneumatic Tread Endless Track. 
D. M. Sayler, Richmond, Calif. 

2,359,726. Bird or Shuttlecock for Badminton, 
Including a Hollow Thin-Walled Body of Plastic 
Material. P. C. P. Booty, Chicago, assignor 
to C. G. Jansky, Oak Park, both in Ill. 

2,359,804. Woman’s Garment Including Bod- 
ice, Brassiere, and Elastic Tapes. G. H. 
Struthers, Flushing, N. Y., assignor to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

2,359,843. Life-Saving Garment. J. C. Har- 
ris, Virginia Beach, assignor of one-half to 
B. L. Beem, Norfolk, both in Va. 

2,359,844. Inflatable Life-Saving Garment. 
J. C. Harris, Virginia Beach, assignor of one- 
half to M. Garrett, Norfolk, both in Va. 

2,359,974. To Protect an Elongated Member 
from Paint Applied to Adjacent Areas, an 
Elongated Open-Ended Sleeve-Like Masking 
Element Having at Least the Sealing End of 
Stretchable Material. J. E. Duggan, Detroit, 
Mich. . 
2,359,975. One-Piece Mask of Resilient Ma- 
terial to Protect a Surface and Beveled Portion 
of an Annular Flange from Paint or Plating 
Material. J. E. Duggan, Detroit, Mich. 

2,360,032. Girdle with Elastic Sections. 

A. Amyot, Quebec, P. Q., Canada. 
Golf Ball Having a Center of 
Plasticized Thermoplastic Resin. K. E. Wilhelm, 
Providence, I., assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,360,193. Emergency Oxygen - Delivering 
Outfit for Use in Parachute Escape at High 
Elevations. W. M. Boothby and W. R. Love- 
lace, II, both of Rochester, Minn. 

2,360,245. Bolting Cloth of Nylon Threads 


in Which the Mesh Is Fixed by a Resin-Like- 


Polyhydric Alcohol-Polybasic Acid Condensa- 
tion Product. R. McFarlane, Braintree, 
assignor to Courtaulds, Ltd., London, both in 
England. 

2,360,312. Insulated Wire Units Made from 
Wire Insulated with a Sheath Formed of Ther- 
moplastic Fibers. R. J. Aust, assignor to P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

2,360,476. Respirator. F. O. Church, as- 
signor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., both 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,360,506. Shoe, the Entire Toe Portion of 
Which Is Made of Material Capable of Being 
Resolved by a Soivent into a Softened Plastic 
Condition and of Hardening and Shrinking on 
Evaporation of the Solvent. G. A. Miner, Man- 
chester, N. H., assignor to United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Flemington, N. J. 

2,360,528. For Producing from Powdered 
Materials Articles with an Annular Groove, the 
Use of a Die Member Including an Annular 
Resilient Rubber-Like Portion. C. R. Talmage, 
Dayton, O., assignor to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,360,577. As a Sub-Combination in a Well 
Swab, a Packing Assembly Including a Mandrel 
Having Vertical Grooves Therein and a Split 
Elastic Sealing Element. B. E. Parrish, Dallas, 

ex. 

2,360,663. In Apparatus for Applying a Light 
Bias to Surfaces of a Photoelectric Member, a 
Methyl Methacrylate Light Conducting Ele- 
ment. W. C. Eddy, Kenilworth, IIll., assignor 
to ‘ Corp. of America, a corporation of 

el. 

_ 2,360,734. Compressible Wedge-Shaped Seal- 
ing Ring. T. R. Smith, assignor to Maytag 
Co., both of Newton, Iowa. 


2,360,736. One-Piece Girdle of Deposited 
Latex Sheet Material. A. N. Spanel, New York, 
N: ¥ 


2,350,830. Flexible Sealing Binder for a 
Gasket Formed of Felted Glass Fibers. H. B. 
Denham, assignor to Detroit Gasket & Mfg. 
Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,360,946. Cord Reenforced Vulcanized Rub- 
ber with, as Bonding Agent, a Non-Resinous 
Non-Polymeric Tannin-Amine Reaction Prod- 
uct. A. Hershberger, Kenmore, N. Y., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,360,953. Strip of Fabric Incorporating 
Thermoplastic Material to Form a Permanent 
Folded Edge for Trouser Cuffs. D. C. Lipp- 
mann, Glenbrook, Conn., assignor to Celanese 
Corp. of America, a corporation of Del. 

2,360,023. Fly Swatter Blade of Woven 
Fabric of Twisted Paper Stiffened with Nitro- 
Cellulose, and the Whole Coated with Rub- 
ber Deposited from Latex. J. S. Glomb, Cov- 
entry Township, assignor of one-half to T. C. 
Dethloff, Akron, both in O. 

2,361,025. Rubber Bushed Joint Construc- 
tion. M. P. Graham and A. Venditty, both of 
Detroit, Mich., assignors to Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland, O. 

2,361,152. Knitted Fabric Including Elastic 
Yarn. W. A. Saussaman and J. L. Bausher, 
assignors to Infants Socks, Inc., all of Reading, 
ik 

2,361,205. Expansion Joint for Masonry 
Structure in Which Each Brick of the Joint 
Has a Compressible Resilient Block Coextensive 
with One Face of the Brick, and an Elastic 
Band of Rubber-Like Material Stretched about 
Brick and Block. J. R. Hoover, Stow, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,361,215. Entrance Seal for a Rubber-En- 
cased and Rubber Insulated Cable, Which In- 
cludes a Rubber-Like Stopper and a Rubber- 
Like Bushing. E. H. Lamberger, Wilkinsburg 
and B. F. Langer, Pittsburgh, assignors to 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, all in Pa. 


2,361,270. In Treating Textile Fibers with 


Water-Repellents, the Improvement of Simul- 
taneously Treating the Fibers with a Thermo- 
plastic, Water-Insoluble Resin of the Group 
of Polymers and Interpolymers of Vinyl Deriva- 
tives. L. Collins, A. Slowinske, and J. F. 
Smith, assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 

2,361,296. Thin Coating of a Normally Pli- 
abie Thermoplastic Resinous Material to 
Strengthen Animal Skins. W. D. Kennedy, 
Deerfield, Mass. 

2,361,374. Insulated Multiple Conductor Con- 
struction Including Spaced Parallel Conductors 
Interposed between Two Prefabricated Sheet 
Elements of a Flexible Non-Vulcanizable Ther- 
moplastic Insulating Material. C. W. Abbott, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

2,361,380. Rain Garment. J. T. Callahan, 
West Newton, and J. A. Gilbertson, assignors 
to Archer Rubber Co., both of Milford, both 
in Mass. 

2,361,555. Refrigerator Lid Having a Hollow 
Body of Rubber with Spaced Top and Bottom 
Walls, a Filler of Insulating Material, Rubber 
Stems Connecting Top and Bottom Walls, and 
Rubber Impregnated Fabric Extending over 
the Outer Faces of Top and Bottom Walls. 
J. F. McWhorter, Cleveland Heights and 
M. W. Humphreys, Euclid, assignors to Ohio 
Rubber Co., Willoughby, all in O. 

2,361,575. Suspension System for Vehicles, 
Including a Collapsible Air Cushion. T. H. 
Thompson, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Builder- 
Thompson Engineering & Research Corp., a 
corporation of Mich. 

2,361,645. V-Belt. E. Nassimbene, assignor 
to Gates Rubber Co., both of Denver, Colo. 

2,361,786. Life-Saving Suit. H. G. Morner, 
New York, N. Y. 

2,361,843. In a Toy Pistol a Rubber Band 
or Loop-Shaped Resilient Spring. M. Hirsch, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,361,890. Flexible Rubber Tire Valve Stem. 
F. H. Watson, Jonesboro, Ark., assignor to 
Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dominion of Canada 


422,963. Paint Mask Structure of Rubber or 
Rubber Composition. J. E. Duggan, Birming- 
ham, Mich., U. S. A. 

422,993. Sealing Strip of Compressible, Re- 
silient Material, and Uncompressible, Tear- 
Resisting Material. Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., 
assignee of L. Spraragen, both of Bridgeport, 
Conn., U. 

422,996. Conductor. 


‘Insulated Electrical 
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Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Leaside, Ont., 
assignee of General Cable Corp., assign 

H. J. Kauth, both of New Van a yt 
UO; SoA 

423,023. Coat. Kaufman Rubber (Ontario), 
Ltd., assignee of J. C. Howard, both of 
Kitchener, Ont. 

423,039. In a Strand Feeding Mechanism, 
Two Cooperating Rotatable Members of Firm, 
Resilient Rubber-Like Material. Scott ’& Wil- 
liams, Inc., assignee of P. F. Cooper, both of 
Laconia, N. H., U. S. A. 

423,102. Adhesive Sheet Consisting of a 
Base Sheet of Cellulosic Compound Coated on 
One Side with a Normally Adhesive Sulphona- 
mid-Type Resin Partly Dissolved into the Face 
of the Cellulose Acetate Sheet, and a Normally 
Adhesive Vinyl-Type Resin. Beutex Corp., as- 
signee of E. F. Klein and C. E. Yates, all 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. A. 

423,168. Universal Joint Including a Pair 
of Yoke Members with Journal Portions Sur- 
rounded by Bearing Assemblies; Each Bearing 
Assembly Is in Turn Surrounded by a Resilient 
Cushion. Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
O., assignee of A. Venditty and M. P. Graham, 
both of Detroit, Mich., both in the U. S. A. 

423,172. Pneumatic Roll Mounting for Belt 
Conveyers Including Pneumatic Tires. United 
Steel Corp., Ltd., assignee of F. H. Eland, 
both of Toronto, Ont. 

423,195. Elastic Fabric. H. Dreyfus, Lon- 
don, assignee of J. R. Wylde and H. A. Swift, 
both of Spondon, both in England. 

423,216. Sleeve Valve of Flexible Material 
Capable of Resuming Normal Shape after Being 
Deformed. J. D. Langdon, Brooklyn, N ¥ 
Uae 

423,232. Electric Cable Insulated with a 
Material Consisting Essentially of Normally 
Solid Polymer of Ethylene. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., assignee of 
J. C. Swallow, both of London, and W 
Perrin, Northwich, both in England. 

423,272. Molded Article of Laminated Sheets 
of Fibrous Material Having One Sheet Impreg- 
nated with Phenolic Condensate Resin, the 
Other with Phenolic Resin on One Side Only 
and a Coating of a Substantially Urea-Free 
Melamine-Aldehyde Resin on the Other Side. 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
age assignee of H. M. Elsey, Oakmont, Pa., 

a 


, 


423,297. Puncture-Sealing Inner Tube. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of R. F 
Wilson, both of Akron, O. 

423,354. In a Wringer, an Endless Feed Belt 
of Elastic Material. N. Etten, Waterloo, 
lowa, U.S. A: 

423,421. Adhesive Fabric Including a Bar- 
rier Coat Consisting of Vulcanized Latex Dis- 
persion. Johnson & Johnson, Ltd., Montreal, 

Q., assignee of F. N. Mantley, Highland 
, and E. P. Wenzelberger, Plainfield, both 

Ne 34 3: Sek. 

423,443. In Manufacturing Laminated Safety 
Glass, the Use of a Rubber Bag into Which the 
Assembly Is Placed before Being Subjected to 
Heat and Pressure. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, assignee of L. D. Kesler, Tarentum, 
both in Pa., U. S. A. 

423,450. Fabric Pad for Laundry Presses Con- 
sisting of Layers of Open Mesh Asbestos Cloth 
Impregnated with a Synthetic Resin and Cov- 
ered with a Resin-Impregnated Asbestos Cloth 
of Fine Quality. Turner Bros. Asbestos Co., 
Ltd., assignee of E. L. Dawson, and H. Taylor, 
all of Rochdale, Lancaster, England. 

423,470. Tubeless Tire Assembly. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of R. W 
Sohl, Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,359,590. Insulated Electrical Conductors 
C. C. Smith, Cranford, N. J., assignor to West 
ern Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,359,948. Dipped Rubber Articles. N. E 
Tillotson, Watertown, Mass. 

2,360,925. Puncture-Sealing Hollow Bodies 
of Vulcanized Rubber. E. T. Wyman, Brook 
line, Mass. 

2,361,026. Manufacture of Rubber Hose by 
the Use of a Mandrel Having a Stub End, and 
Method of Removing the Hose. C. W. Greene, 
Toledo, O., assignor to Flex-O-Tube Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,361,139. Conduit Holders. J. W. White 
and R. R. Harrison, North Hollywood, Calif., 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

2,361,371. Treating Fabric Composed of Fila- 
ments of Normally Crystalline Vinylidene Chlor- 
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ide Polymers to Reduce Thickness, A. W. Han- 
son, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., both of 
Midland, Mich. 

2,361,682. Treating a Sheet of Textile Fab- 
ric Having a Coating of Unvulcanized Rubber 
so as to Produce an Intersecting Rib-Like 
Structure. J. Grabec, Bratislava, Slovakia; 
vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 

2,361,900. Molding a Polymer of the Group 
of Polymeric Vinylidene Chloride and Its Nor- 
mally Crystalline Copolymers. R. D. Lowry 
and R. C. Reinhardt, assignors to Dow Chem- 
ical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 


423,207. Extruding Fused Thermoplastic Com- 
—. H. Dreyfus, London, England. 

423,23 Films from an Ethylene Polymer. 
an Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, assignee of M. W. Perrin, J. G. 
Paton, and E. G. Williams, all of Northwich, 
both in England. 

423,244. Forming an Extrusion Coating of 
Synthetic Linear Polyamide on a Moving Wire 





Core. Canadian ee Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of J. Balthis, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and A. w. Larchar, Mendenhall, 


si heme in the U. S. A. 

.291. Producing a Ribbed Microporous 
abc Separator from Microporous Vulcanized 
Hard Rubber. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of S. I. Strickhouser, 
Edgewood, and E. C. Uhlig, Greenwood, both 

S. A. 


in R. L, U 
United Kingdom 


563,948. Pneumatic Tires. Wingfoot Corp. 

563,960. Textile and Other Products from 
Polyvinyl Esters. R. P. Roberts, E. B. John- 
son, and H. H. Taylor. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 
2,359,280. The Compound of the Formula 


oO 
iil 
HsN— —C—C— 


G. W. Anderson, Stamford, Conn., assignor 
to American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,359,314. For an Adhesive Cellulosic Sheet, 
a Normally Adhesive, Pressure-Sealing Sub 
phonamide Resin, Polyvinyl Acetate, and One 
or More of the Following Plasticizers: Dibutyl 
Phthalate, Ethyl Phthalyl, Ethyl Glycollate. 
E. F. Klein and C. Yates, both of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., assignors to Beutex Corp., a cor- 
poration of N. J. 

2,359,336. Producing Benzene-Soluble Poly- 
cyclopentadiene by the Catalytic Polymerization 
of Cyclopentadiene in the Substantial Absence 
of All Other Compounds Polymerizable Under 
the Conditions Obtaining. S. G. Trepp, 
Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to United Gas Im- 
provement Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,359,354. Aiding the Incorporation of Finely 
Divided Pigment in Rubber by Spraying a 
Physically Dispersed Water Emulsion of Hy- 
drocarbon Oil on the Rubber on the Roll to 
Swell the Rubber and Wet the Pigment. C. H. 
Campbell, Kent, O. 

2,359,360. Antioxidarit of the Structure: 


—OR 
Aryl—NH ———— 


{ | 

7 —CH2—C=CH2 
| 
R’ 


Where R and R’ Are of the Class of Hydrogen 
and Functionally Aliphatic Hydrocarbon Groups. 
: F. Gibbs, Cuyahoga Falls, y assignor to 

. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

?< 359.374. New Product Obtained by Reacting 
Formaldehyde with Approximately Equivalent 
Proportions of Hydrochloric Acid and an Al- 
kali Metal Salt of a Dithiocarbamic Acid at a 
Temperature under 15° C.; at Least One Mol 
of Formaldehyde Is Present for Each Mol of 
the Dithiocarbamate; the Reaction Product 


Contains Nitrogen and Sulphur in the Same 
Ratio as That in Which They Are Present in 
the Dithiocarbamate. J. G. Lichty, Stow, as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in O. 

2,359,653. An Improved Resist or Reserve, 
for Use in Photography, Containing Pale Crepe 
Rubber. R. T. and R. I. Lewis, both of Man- 
chester, England. 

2,359,667. Treating an Aqueous Dispersion 
of Rubber with a Stabilizer and an Alkylene 
Polyamine to Flocculate the Dispersion; the 
Dispersion at the Time of Flocculation Has a 
Solids Content of at Least 13%. S. R. Ogilby, 
Eltingville, S. I., assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

2,359,698. Sensitizing to Coagulation by 
Acidic Material an Aqueous Dispersion of a 
Rubber of at Least 25% Solids Concentration 
Containing a Stabilizer, by adding Organic 
Polyamine. E. C. Uhlig, Cranston, R. L., 
pm gg to United States Rubber Co., New 

OorkK, wW. ° 

2,359,708. Aliphatic Polyether Polyamide 
Having ~ Formula 

NOC—CH2CH:.—(OCH.CHe) X— 
—OCH: cH: ‘CONH 
Where x is an Integer Having a Value from 
One to Ninety. H. A. Bruson, assignor to 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,359,759. Olefins. G. M. Hebbard and 
W. Hunt, assignors to Dow Chemical Co., all 
of Midland, Mich. 

2,359,765. Vulcanizing Rubber with the 
Aid of a Member of the Lead and Zinc Salts of 
a Thiuram Polysulphide, Which Contains at 
Least One Amino Hydrogen Atom. P. C. 
Jones, Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,359,810. Producing a Benzene-Soluble Poly- 
mer of Cyclopentadiene by Catalytic Polymeriza- 
tion in the Substantial Absence of Other Com- 
pounds Polymerizable under the Conditions Ob- 
taining. S. G. Trepp, Swarthmore, Pa., as- 
signor to United Gas Improvement Corp., a 
corporation of Pa. 

2,359,874. Lacquer to Yield a Moisture-Re- 
sistant Transparent Film, Consisting of a Cellu- 
lose Derivative of the Group of Cellulose Esters 
and Cellulose Ethers, a Polymerized Rosin 
Ester and a Volatile Organic Solvent. A. L. 
Rummelsburg, assignor to Hercules Powder 
Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,359,877. Manufacturing a Solution of Syn- 
thetic Linear Polycarbonamide Wherein the 
Average Number of Carbon Atoms in the Seg- 
ments of the Chain Separating the Amide 
Groups Is at Least Two. E. Schupp, as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2.359,878. Dispersible Particles of Synthetic 
Linear Polyamide. O. E. Schupp, assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

2,359,956. Lengthening Strips of Hydro- 
Chlorinated Rubber by Exposing the Rubber 
to the Fumes of Paradichlor-Benzol, Stretching 
the Rubber Longitudinally, and Then Sealing 
with a Paraffin Film. Le M. Wright, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

2,359,980. Addition Product of 1-Pimaric 
Acid and Maleic Anhydride from Pine Oleoresin. 
E. E. Fleck, Silver Spring, Md.; dedicated 
to the free use of the people of the United 
States. 

2,360,049. Rubber Composition of Low 
Water Soluble Salt Content Containing as a 
Blowing Agent a Concentrated Solution of Am- 
monium Nitrite in a Polyhydric Alcohol Con- 
sisting Solely of the Elements Carbon, Hydro- 
gen, and Oxygen. G. R. Cuthbertson, Detroit, 
Mich., assignor to United States Rubber Co., 
New York, ie 

2,360,150. Improving the Properties of Rub- 
ber-Like Polymers from Conjugated Diolefins 
by Mixing Therewith a Material Formed from 
an Oil-Modified Non-Drying Alkyd Resin and 
a Condensate of an Aldehyde, a Normally 
Liquid Alcohol in Excess, and at Least One 
Member of the Group of Carbamides and 
Amino-1,3,5-Triazines. F. J. Myers, assignor 
to Resinous Products & Chemical Co., both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,360,204. _Dihydro Resin Acids of the 
Formula C2ooHs2O.. R. B. Cox, assignor to 
Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,360,205. A Halolactone of a Hydroxytetra- 

R. F. B 





hydroabietic Acid. 2 . Cox, assignor to 
Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, 
Del. 


2,360,206. Producing a Lactone of Oximino- 
hydroxytetrahydroabietic Acid Melting at 184- 
185° C., and Having an Optical Rotation (gq) 
D — 30° When in 2% Solution in Chloroform. 
R. F. B. Cox, assignor to Hercules Powder 
Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,360,207. Producing a Dihydroabietic Acid 
of Melting Point 147-148° C. and Specific 
Rotation (g) D + 68°. R. F. B. Cox, assignor 
to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, 


Del 
2,360,301. Producing Phenylacetaldehyde by 
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Reacting in Vapor Phase Ethers of the Class 
of Beta-Phenylvinyl Ethers and Beta-Pheny!- 
ethylidene-Glycol Ethers with Steam, in the 
Presence of an Acidic Catalyst. W. S. Emer- 
son, Dayton, O., assignor to Monsanto Chem 
ical Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,360,306. Plastic Polyvinyl Acetal Resin 
Composition Substantially Lacking in Tackiness 
and Resistant to Light and Heat. H. K. Nason, 
assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., both of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

2,360,308. Process for Manufacturing Poly- 
vinyl Alcohol Which Includes the Hydrolysis 
of Polyvinyl Formate in an Aqueous Medium 
Containing Formic Acid as the Acid Catalyst, 
Continuing the Hydrolysis until Solution Oc- 
curs. C. A. Thomas, Dayton, O., and S. R. 
Luce, Springfield, Mass., assignors to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,360,320. Process for Producing a Plasti- 
cizer Suitable for Rubber-Like Materials from 
Acid Sludge Left after Treating Petroleum Oil 
with Sulphuric Acid. R. P. Ferguson, Cran- 
ford, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,360,367. A Dielectric Element for an 
Electric Condenser Including a Condenser 
Spacer Impregnated with a Dielectric of Cyclo- 
pentadiene Polymer Dielectric Resin Plasticized 
with a Chlorinated Aromatic Hydrocarbon Di- 
electric Plasticizer. S. Ruben, New Rochelle, 


2,360,382. Thermosetting Solid Composition 
from Zein Dissolved in Heat-Softened Shellac. 
H. M. Weber, West Englewood, N. J., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Prolamine 
Products, Inc., Dover, Del. 

2,360,406. Filaments, Films, Etc. from a 
Fiber-Forming Polyamide. H. Dreyfus, Lon- 
don, and R. W. Moncrieff and C. W. Sammons, 
both of Spondon, both in England, assignors 
= ened Corp. of America, a corporation of 

el. 

2,360,449. Vulcanizing Rubber in the 
Presence of a Mercaptobenzothiazole Reaction 
Product Obtained by Vigorously Heating Para- 
formaldehyde, Cyclohexylamine, and Mercapto- 
benzothiazole at 130-160° C.; Water Is Driven 
from the Reaction Mixture. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,360,477. Producing a Water Insoluble or 
Difficultly Soluble Substance by Reacting a 
Monomeric Acetal of a Mono-Aldehyde with 
a Solid Polymeric Aliphatic Base Material Con- 
taining Unreacted Hydroxyl Groups. J. Dahle, 
West Newton, assignor to G. J. Esselsen, Inc., 
Boston, both in Mass. 

2,360,540. Coating Composition Including 
about 5% by Weight of a Polyvinylformal 
Resin D‘ssolved in 1,2,3-trichlorobutane. F. A. 
Bent and G. A. Stenmark, both of Berkeley, 
assignors to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, both in Calif. 

2,360,632. Preparing Non-Asphaltic Linear- 
Type Polymers of High Molecular Weight by 
Polymerizing Isoolefins with a Metallic Halide 
Friedel-Crafts Catalyst at a Temperature Be- 
low —10° F. D. Mann, Jr., Roselle, and 
L. B. Turner, Elizabeth, both in N. J., as 
signors, by mesne assignments, to Jasco, Inc., 
a corporation of La. 

2,360,645. Molding Mixture of Asbestos 
Fibers Bonded with Phenol-Formaldehyde Resin. 

S. Bruce and R. T. Halstead, Somerville, 
N. J., assignors to Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 

2,360,650. Reducing the Adhesiveness of 
Smooth and Pliable Adhesive Plastic Sheeting 
of Polyvinyl Acetal Resin. P. W. Crane, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J., assignor to E. I. de 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del 


2,360,673 Producing Alpha, Omega-Dicar- 
boxylic Acids by Oxidizing a Polymer Obtained 
from Ethylene Polymerized with at Least One 
Vinyloxy Compound. W. E. Hanford, West- 
wood Manor, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in 
Del. 

2,360,712. Reducing the Adhesiveness of the 
Surfaces of Adhesive Plastic Interlayer Sheet- 
ing Consisting of Polyvinyl Butyral and an 
Ester Plasticizer Therefor. L. Paggi, Belle- 
ville, N. J., assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2.360,814. Converting Polyethylbenzene 
Which Includes Diethylbenzene into Mono- 
ethylbenzene. W. J. Mattox, assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, III. 

2,360.864. A Rubbery Butadiene-1,3 acrylo- 
nitrile Copolymer Including as a Tack-Impart- 
ing Softener an Alkyl Substituted Phenol Hav- 
ing at Least One Alkyl Side Chain Containing 
More Than One, but Less Than Six Carbon 
Atoms. C. F. Fryling, Silver Lake, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

¥%80.865. A Butadiene-1,3 and Acrylonitrile 
Rubber and as Softener Therefor, Isophorone. 
B. S. Garvey, Akron. O., assignor to B. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,360,866. Butadiene-1, 3 and Alpha Methylene 
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THERE’S NOT A RUBBER MAN in America who doesn't 
want to get the Japs out of the Malaya and East Indies 
rubber plantations. They remember the crisis when 
the Japs seized those places, and shut off our 

supply of Natural rubber. 


But they remember how synthetic 


What's ahead for Perbunan ? rubber stepped in to fill the need. And 
# #88 how Perbunan filled that need in many 














cases even better than the natural 
product! 
For Perbunan resists oil, cold, heat and time. In tanks, 
ships, planes as well as in wartime industrial 
applications, it has proved its worth. 
After Victory, Perbunan will stay on the job—in a job 
made secure by its wartime dependability. Perbunan 
was developed in the Esso Laboratories of the 
Standard Oil Development Company. Write us today for 
information about Perbunan. All our “know how” is 
yours to use if you need it to solve a compounding 


problem. 





















We take pleasure in announcing THE SYNTHETIC a een 
the opening of our Akron Office— RUBBER THAT Pp E R BU N A N 
Room 1002, First-Central Tower, RESISTS OIL, COLD, ecieiammiiada ote 5.3. 00 See - 
Akron 8, Ohio. HEAT AND TIME. a 4 





Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, Califoraia and Louisiana 
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Nitrile Copolymer and as Softener therefor 
an Ester of an Aromatic Monocarboxylic Acid 
with an Alcohol Containing Less Than Ten Car- 
bon Atoms. B. S. Garvey, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,360,867. Synthetic Rubber Cement Con- 
sisting of a Copolymer of Butadiene-1,3 and 
Acrylonitrile and as Solvent, a Liquid Nitro- 
paraffin of the Formula R — NOs, Where R 
Is an Alkyl Radical Containing One to Six 
Carbon Atoms. B. S. Garvey, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
ie 4 

2,360,880. Producing a Lower Alkyl Ester of 
Methacrylic Acid by Heating the Corresponding 
Ester of Alpha-Hydroxy Isobutyric Acid with 
Benzotrichloride. E. L. Kropa, Old Greenwich, 
Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,360,895. Copolymer of a Butadiene-1,3 
Pi atta and at Least One Other Unsatu- 
rated Compound Which Contains a 


~ 7 
Cis=C 
~ 


Group, and as Softener Therefor, a Diester of 
a Polyalkylene Glycol with an Aliphatic Mono- 
carboxylic Acid Containing Three to Eight 
Carbon Atoms. D. V. Sarbach, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N..¥ 


2,360,896. Copolymer of a _ Butadiene-1,3 
Hydrocarbon and Another Unsaturated Com- 
pound Which Contains a 


e - 
CH2=C 
» 


Group and as Softener Therefor, an Ester of 

Aconitic Acid with a Monohydric Alcohol Con- 

taining Two to Eight Carbon Atoms. D. 

Sarbach, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2 ,360,897. Polymer of Butadiene- 1,3, Hydro- 
carbon and as Softener, a Member of the Class 
of Benzyl Alcohol and Alkyl Ethers of Benzyl 
Alcohol, Where the Alkyl Group Contains Less 
Than Ten Carbon Atoms. D. V. Sarbach, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,360,898. A Copolymer of Butadiene-1,3 
and Acrylonitrile and as Softener, a Terpinyl 
Methyl Ether. D. V. Sarbach, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
a a 


2,360,946. Vulcanized Rubber Reenforced by 
Cord Having as Bonding Agent a Non-Resinous, 
Non-Polymeric Tannin-Amine Reaction Prod- 
uct. A. Hershberger, Kenmore, N. Y., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,360,947. Moistureproof. Coating for a 
Transparent Sheet Wrapping Material; the 
Coating Consists of Thermoplastic, Resin-Like 
Rubber Derivative of the Plioform Type, Gum 
Damar, Montan Wax, and Benzyl Abietate. 
A. Hershberger, Kentaore, N. Y., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,360,990. Rubber Compounded with a 
Composite Amino Reaction Mixture Resulting 
from the Reaction of an Amino Substance with 
a Reaction Mixture Containing Carboxylic Acid 
and Non-Acid Oxygenated Bodies Produced by 
the Partial Oxidation of Petroleum Hydrocar- 
bons Normally Liquid or Solid. E. A. Van 
Valkenburgh, New York, N. Y., assignor of 
three-fourths to Amino Products Corp., a cor- 
poration of N. Y 

2,361,015. Reclaiming Vulcanized Balata by 
Associating It with an Aliphatic Polyamine and 
Heating at Not Less Than 200° F. P. J. 
Dasher, Stowe, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,361,036. Producing an Alpha-Beta Un- 
saturated Monocarboxylic Acid. F. E. Kung, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,361,055. Polymeriing an Ester of (a) a 
Monohydric Alcohol ‘Having an Unsaturated 
Linkage in an Aliphatic Chain of Three to 
Four Carbon Atoms and (b) an Acid of the 
Group of Acrylic Acid, Methacrylic Acid, and 
Chloroacrylic Acid. M. A. Pollack, Akron, O., 
assignor to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Al- 
legheny County, Pa. 

2,361,070. Preserving Latex by Adjusting its 
pH to not Less Than 9.8 or More Than 10.0 
and Adding a Small Proportion of a Zincate 
not More Than 18 Hours after Collection of 
the Latex from the Trees. W. . Stewart, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,361,277. For Improving Fibrous Materials, 
a Stable Emulsion in Paste Form Having as 
an Aqueous Phase an Alkali Metal Caseinate 
Formaldehyde Solution Containing at Least One 
Further Substance Capable of Forming with 
Formaldehyde a Hardenable Aminoplast Con- 
densation Product, and as an Oil Phase, an 
Organic Liquid Immiscible with Water and 
Non-Reactive with the Aqueous Phase. F. En- 


derlin and L. Schibler, assignors to Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, all of Basle, 
Swi tzerland. 

2,361,322. Homogeneous Composition In- 
cluding at Least One Thermosetting Resin and 
an N-Ethanol Carboxylic Acid Amine. P. C. 
Schroy, Darien, Conn., assignor to American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,361,367. Removing Acetylene Polymer Im- 
purities from Crude Acrylonitrile by Treatment 
with Sulphuric Acid. H. S. Davis, Greenwich, 
and H. A. Newey, Stamford, both in Conn., 
assignors to American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,361,418. Thermoplastic Adhesive Sealing 
Composition for Fiber Container Joints Con- 
sisting of Polymerized Vinyl Acetate and Pine 
Wood Pitch. J. E. Robinson, Glen Ellyn, IIl., 
assignor to American Can Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

2,361,438. Making Lightweight Plastic Com- 
position by Embedding Starch Granules in an 
Uncured Phenol-Formaldehyde Resin and Cur- 
ing by the Application of Heat and Pressure. 
P. S. Turner, Williamsport, Pa. 

2,361,504. Vinyl Chloride and Vinyl Bromide 
Copolymers Polymerized to a Degree Which 
Would Render the Vinyl Chloride Insoluble in 
Ethylene Dichloride if Polymerized Alone. 
W. Scott, Akron, O., and R. B. Seymour, 
Allentown, Pa., assignors to Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,361,527. Uniting Pieces of Fibrous Ma- 
terials of Non-Mineral Origin by Means of a 
Polyvinyl Acetal Resin. F. S. Bacon, Newton, 
Mass., assignors to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

2,361,538. Stabilization of Vinyl Compounds. 
R. at Franz, Springfield, Pa., assignor to United 
Gas Improvement Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,361,539. Aliphatic Hydrocarbons Contain- 
ing Conjugated Double Linkages. W. Fried- 
richsen, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany; 
vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 

2,361,543. Preserving Organic Substances 
against the Effects of Oxygen from the Air 
by Incorporating a Compound of the Formula: 

Ar—NH—Ar’—O—Y—COOX 
Where Ar Is an Aryl Group; Ar’ an Arylene 
Group; Y a Hydrocarbon Radical; X Is of the 
Group of Hydrogen and Base-Forming Radicals. 

J. Hart, Cedar Grove, N. J., and x 
Armstrong, assignors to United States Rubber 
Co., both of New York, N. Y. 

2,361,552. Alpha-Dichloro-,Beta Monochloro- 
propionyl Chloride. J. G.. Lichty, Stow, as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in O. 

361,715. Low-Viscosity Lacquers of Urea 
and Formaldehyde. R. C. Swain, Riverside, 
and P. Adams, Stamford, both in Conn., as- 
signors to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
ry 


2,361,717. Preparing Polyamides. G. B. Tay- 
lor, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,361,802. Carbon Black. I. Williams and 
R. B. Takewell, assignors to J. M. Huber Corp., 
all of Borger, Tex. 


Dominion of Canada 


422,990. Producing a Resinous Material by 
Simultaneously Reacting a Hydrocarbon Mix- 
ture Containing Cyclic Hydrocarbons, with an 
Aldehyde and a Compound from the Group of 
Polycarboxylic Acids and Anhydrides of Poly- 
carboxylic Acids in the Presence of a Con- 
densing Agent. Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, assignee of A. B. Hersberger, Drexel 
Hill, both in Pa., U. S 

422,991. Producing a Resinous Material by 
Reacting a Hydrocarbon Mixture of Relatively 
Wide Boiling Range Containing Carbocyclic 
Hydrocarbons with an Aldehyde in the Presence 
of a Condensing Agent from the Group of 
BF; Etherate, BFs Alcoholate, H;BOeF2 and 
HsBOe2F2Fs. Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, assignee of K. M. Thompson, Aldan, both 
in Pa. A. 

423,154. Coating for Aircraft Propellers 
Consisting of a Film of Cellulose Ester Treated 
in a Bath Containing a Chlorinated Derivative 
from the Group of Ethylene Dichloride, Di- 
chlorethyl Ether and Methyl Chloride Con- 
verted into a Solvent for the Cellulose Ester 
by the Addition of an Aliphatic Alcohol and 
a Non-Solvent Hydrocarbon from the Group 
of Toluene, Xylene, and Petrol, and as Plasti- 
cizer Ethylene Glycol Phthalate. Rayoid Mig. 
Co., Ltd., assignee of G. S. Addington, both 
of oe England. 

23,231. For an Electrical Conductor an 
Rr Coating Consisting of a Polymer of 
Ethylene Which Is Solid at Normal Tempera- 
tures and Corresponds in Composition to 
(CH2)n. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., assignee of M. W. Perrin, both of 
London, J. G. Paton and E. G. Williams, both 
of Norwich, both in England. 

423.233. Monomeric Methacrylic Anhydride. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 


insti RUBBER WORLD 


assignee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Cx 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., assignee of Nort n 
Co., assignee of C. E. Barnes, both of Wor- 
cester, Mass., both in the U. A. 

423,236. Condensation Reaction of an Olefin 
and a Member of the Group of Aldehydes and 
Hydrocarbons, Respectively, in the Presence of 
Boron Trifluoride. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of D. J. Loder, Wil- 
mington, Del., U. S. A. 

423,237. Producing a Synthetic Resin from 
a Monobasic Acetylenic Acid of the Formula 
RC=C—COOH Where R Is of the Group 
of Hydrogen Atom and Alkyl Radicals, Reacted 
with an Organic Hydroxy Compound from 
the Group of Monohydric Phenols Having an 
Unsubstituted Ortho- or Para-Position, Poly- 
hydric Phenols, and Polyhydric Alcohols. Ca 
nadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of A. D. Macallum, London, England. 

423,238. Process in Which Polyvinyl Alcohol 
and a Cyclic Ketone Are Reacted Together in 
the Presence of Preformed Methylol Sulphonic 
Acid as a Condensation Catalyst. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
GS. 'S: Stamatoff, Arlington, N. J., U. S. A. 

423,239. Reaction Products of Formaldehyde 
with a Phenol Obtained by Subjecting Trioxane 
to the Action of a Depolymerization Catalyst 
in the Presence of a Phenol and in a Substan- 
tially Anhydrous Medium. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of J. 
Walker, Lewiston, N. Y., U. S. A. 

423,245. Copolymers ot Maleic Anhydride 
and Styrene. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon 
treal, P. Q., assignee of F. E. Condo, Cleve 
land, and C. J. Krister, Shaker Heights, both 
in O., and W. E. Lundquist, Wilmington, 
Del., both in the U. S. A. 

423,246. Beta-Cyanoacrylic Acid Esters. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of J. W. C. Crawford, Frodsham. 
and N. McLeish and T. K. Wood, both of 
Runcorn, both in England. 

423,247. Reaction Product of a Synthetic 
Linear Polyamide and a Substance Contain- 
ing at Least One Group of the Formula 
—N=C=X, Where X Is an Element of 
the Class of Oxygen and Sulphur, the Group 
Being the Only Reactive Group in the Sub- 
stance, and the Polyamide Being the Reaction 
Product of a Composition Including Substan- 
tially Equimolecular Amounts of Diamine and 
Dibasic Carboxylic Acid. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. J. Ber- 
chet, Wilmington, Del., a was 

423,248. Polymerizable Vinyl Ester of an 
Aliphatic Monocarboxylic Acid of not More 
Than 12 Carbon Atoms Having the Carbon 
Attached to the Carboxyl Attached to Four 
Carbon Atoms. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of W. E. Hanford 
- Pag? E. Mochel, both of Wilmington, Del., 


423,249, Partially LEsterified Mixed Esters 
of Cellulose. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of J. W. Hill, Wilming- 
ton, Del., U.S. A, 

423,250. Rubber Article with a Coating Made 
from a Mixture of Vinyl Resin and Phenol- 
Aldehyde Resin. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of C. M. Lang- 
kammerer, Wilmington, Del., W. S. Gocher, 
Fairfield, and A. J. Jennings, Bridgeport, both 
in Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

423,254. Opalescent Resin Resulting from 
the Polymerization of a Mixture of Methyl 
Methacrylate Polymer, Styrene Monomer, and 
a Second Monomer of the Group of Methyl 
Methacrylate, Methyl Acrylate, Vinyl Acetate, 
and N-Butyl Methacrylate Monomers. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., — of 
C. E. Schildknecht, Bloomfield, N. J., a 

423,257. Sizing Sheets, Yarn, Ete. of a 
Synthetic Linear Polymer by Coating with a 
Tannic Acid and Then with a Polyhydroxy 
Film-Forming Material Soluble in Aqueous 
Media. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of J. E. Bristol, Niagara Falls, 
N; 23 0. Ss. 

423,258. In “the Manufacture of Finely Di- 
vided Polyvinyl Acetate, Where It is Prepared 
in Finely Divided Form Suspended in an Aque- 
ous Vehicle, the Steps of Coating the Particles 
with Sebacic Acid Before Drying and Then 
Drying at an Elevated Temperature. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., pumauee of 
T. R. Lemanski, Belleville, N. J., U. A. 

423,259. Tooth Reconstruction ‘seas Con- 
sisting Essentially of a Mixture of Methy! 
Methacrylate and a Small Amount of Methallyl 
Methacrylate. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of M. M. Renfrew, Ar 
lington, N. J., U. S. A. 

423,293. Polyvinyl Acetal Formed from a 
Polyvinyl Alcohol and an Aromatic Aldehyde 
Capable of Coupling with a Diazo Compound 
to Form an Azo Dye. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., assignee 
of Du Pont Film Mfg. Corp., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of G. L. Dorough and D. M. sin 
both of Wilmington, Del., both in the U. 
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MACHINERY 


United States 


2,359,532. Means for Covering a Conductor 

with a Rubber Insulation Tubing. M. O. Searle, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
_ 2,359,839 and 2,359,840. Machine for In- 
jection Molding of Plastics. G. A. Goessling, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 

2,360,000. Injection Molding Machine for 
Plastics. I. B. Lawyer, Mt. Gilead, O., assignor 
to Hydraulic Development Corp., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,360,011. Mold for Casting Plastic Articles. 
ost 1. Popp, St. Clair, Mich., assignor to 
Standard Products Co., Port Clinton, O. 

2,360,201. In a Mold for Making Shaped 
Articles from Latex Foam, a Rigid Open Grid 
to Cover the Foam. W. J. Clayton and J. F. 
Schott, Mishawaka, Ind., assignors to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,360,445. Apparatus for Concentration of 
Liquids Such as Latex or the Like by Evapora- 
tig 3 Vacuum. K. H. Quasebarth, Kew 
Garden, N. 

2,360,899. Building and Curing Form for 

a Completely Enclosed Hollow Article of Vul- 
canizable Rubber-Like Material. E. M. Scharen- 
berg, Everett, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,360,950. Heat Conductive Tool for Weld- 
ing Thermoplastic Organic Material. F. P. 
Kilgour, Niagara Falls, N. assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,361,348. Apparatus for Making Balls. J. B. 
Dickson, Northampton, and S. Milligan, Chico- 
pee, both in Mass., assignors to A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


UNCLASSIFIED | 


United States 


2,359,418. Hose Clamp. R. A. Hartman, 
assignor to Tinnerman Products, Inc., both of 
Cleveland, ; 

2,359,032. Clamping Device for Crossed 
Cables. C. E. Eales, assignor of one-half to 
A. P. Smalley, both of Swarthmore, Pa. 

.359,952. Hose Coupling. T. A. Welger, 
assignor to Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., both 
of trenton, N. 

2,300,363. Machine to Slit Cable for Sal- 
vage. W. C. Pope, Seattle, Wash. 

2,300,485. Coupling. B. H. Foster, Maple- 
wood, and H. E. Sunbury, Rutherford, both 
in N. J., assignors to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,360,761. Detachable Coupling for Flexible 
Hose. J. E. Clickner, Dearborn, Mich., assignor 
to Flex-O-Tube Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,360,836. Conveying System for Handling 
Rubber Stock. F. Leopold, Harmonville, as- 
signor to Lee Rubber & ‘Tire Corp., Consho- 
both in Pa. 

Tester of Insulation on a Con- 
Fruth, Elmhurst, Ill., assignor 
\ ork, 


hocken, 
2,300,944. 
ductor. H. F. 
to Western Electric Co., Inc., New 
Ne y. 
301,406. Wheel Assembly. G. A. 
Alleah Dis 3s 
2,361,82 Hose Coupling. H. L. Dowell, 
assignor of one-half to G. 1. Shelton, both of 
Athens, Tex. 


Lyon, 


Dominion of Canada 

23,015. Tire Bead Lock. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. S. Brink, both 
of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
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Dividends Declared 
; Stock or 
‘ CoMPANY Stock RaTE PAYABLE RECORD 
3oston Woven Hose & Rubber Co............. Pfd. 3.00 s 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd.........-.2.0, “A” 00 4 os foe 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd............... — 0.25 q. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd............... Pfd. 1.625 q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ine... 0. cei cas wesc Com. 9.25 Dec. 20 Dec. cs 
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B. F. Goodrich Min. soi Schovnnebbeensew scm Com. 0.50 Dec. 12 Nov. 24 
Be. I ESD, ins be ew eebukibes aaaseecnn Pfd. 1.25 q Dec. 28 Dec. 8 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd....Com. 2.50 extra Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd....Com. 0.63 q Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd....5% Pfd. 0.625 Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
oe oe Sra ee C 0.25 q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
ER ee OS Ca er eee . Com. 0.30 yr. end Dec. 12 Dec. 1 
Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co.........--...---... Com 0.10 Dec. 20 ‘Dec. 11 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. .................0 Com 1.00 Dec. 12 Nov. 27 
Ee hon iocssscusiochatceed Com. 0.50 Nov. 15 Nov. 9 
Tyer Rubber SMR bea bse terns annsers soacenunee Pfd. 1.50 q. Nov. 15 Nov. 9 
SE NE ENN ns LiaS ce siedidisniw en dece Com. 0.10 extra Dec. 9 Nov. 15 
ee EO ER Ss oc vcronb oa acdeceace Com. 0.35 q. Dec. 9 Nov. 15 
eee ee een Com. 0.50 Dec. 15 Nov. 24 
United States Rubber Co...........ccccescccs ti. 2.00 Dec. 15 Nov. 24 





inva RUBBER WORLD 
TRADE MARKS 


United States 


408,919. Binkytoy. Teething rings, pacifiers, 
and nipples. Binky Baby Products Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

409,001. Representation of a black arrow 
containing the word: “Intelin.” Electrical in 
sulating materials. International Telephone & 
Radio Mig. Corp., New York, N. Y., now 
by change of name, Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., a corporation of Del. 

409,022. Petrolatum, a mixture of 
hydrocarbons used to impart permanent soft- 
ness to rubber. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Wilmington, Del. 

409,026. Sleepmaster. Sponge rubber and 
synthetic rubber products for bedroom furniture. 
Sleepmaster Products Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


409,090. Gates Tex-Hide. Hose. Gates Rub- 
ber Co., Denver, Colo. 

409,091. Gates Vulco-Hide. Hose. Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

409,158. Isopol. Synthetic latex. Union 
Baystate Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

409,169. Uni-Flow. Fountain pens. Univer- 
sal Fountain Pen Co., New York, N. Y. 


409,250. Velofilm. Films, sheets, and lamina 
of plastics and/or synthetic resins. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., doing business as Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Co., Akron, O. 

409,251. Velofiex. Artificial leather compris- 
ing a plastic and/or a synthetic resin material. 
lirestone Tire & Rubber Co., doing business 
as Firestone Industrial Products Co., Akron, O. 


409,339. Chemisole. Composition sheet ma- 
terial of hydrocarbon for soles. M. Epstein, 
New York, N. Y. 

409,356. Cumate. Accelerator, R. T. Van- 


derbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

409,382. Plyophen. Synthetic plastic resins 
and solutions of same. Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

409,661. Hollco. Posture and surgical belts 
S. S. Hollender, Inc., Chicago, III. 

409,669. Kerazon. Coated fabrics. Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

409,695. Circlepour. Bottle closures. 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O 


Owens- 





Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 


Other 
Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
Balata 
MieMHoR: MOCK .os.s..ce sees s $0.3834 $0.3834 
eS are 42% 42, 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots)........ 17% 31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots)........ 26 43% 
Creamed (tank car lots)...... -26% 4414 
Centrifuged (tank car lots).... .27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated 
Ccnrlond GyaMs) <2... 0.2625. 29% 47 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .22% 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe. .22% .40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.. .22 3914 
1X Brown Crepe.......+ .21¥% .3878 
2X Brown Crepe......... .21% 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
Con a eee 214% 38% 
3 Remilled Blankets 
Ce ey eee eee .21% 385% 
Relled BrhmN oak soi és cece 18 35% 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN)........ 27% 45 
Sees BONO Te) ss sss oe iecs ao 18% 36 
Coo BO a rere 15% 133 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude)...... 12% .26% 
(washed and dried)........ .20% 37% 
Islands Fine (crude)......... 14% .28%4 
(washed and dried)......... .22% 40 
Caucho Ball (crude)........... 11% 29% 
(washed and dried)......... 19% PY 4 
Mangabiera (crude) ......... 08% 19% 
(washed and dried)......... 18 35% 





* For a complete list of all grades of all rub 
bers, including crude, balata, guayule, syn- 
thetic, and latex, see Rubber Reserve Co. 
Circular 17, p. 169, May, 1943, issue. 
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Built for heavy duty and long life, EEMCO 
Mills, Crackers, Refiners and Washers are 
exceptionally sturdy. Furnished as individual 
units or in a “line” of two or three. EEMCO 
equipment operating as single units may be 
built with floor level drive. Early deliveries 
are now being made on Rubber and Plastics 
Processing Machinery. Write EEMCO if your 
requirements include any of the items enum- 
erated below. 


Ss. ates Rep nedsentatived 


OHIO MIDWEST 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg 38 South Dearborn St 
AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





EASTERN 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J 


MILLS eHYDRAULIC PRESSES 
TUBERS @ EXTRUDERS e STRAINERS 
WASHERS © CRACKERS 
CALENDERS @ REFINERS 


IID Eve Evene «Moc. Co. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 











Tomorrow’s Rubber 
Products are 


TODAY'S 
ODOR PROBLEMS 


Leaders in the field of industrial 
deodorization and _ reodorization, 
Givaudan has developed a series 
of “neutralizing” odors for all 
types of synthetic rubbers, includ- 
ing Neoprene Latex. 


PARADORS 


(For all types of synthetic Polymers) 


Paradors are available in a num- 
ber of grades to meet the many 
different applications in synthetic 
formulations to which they may 
be applied, since it is not alone 
the odor of the synthetics which 
must be modified but also the 
odor developed by the addition 
of other ingredients to secure a 
special product, such as adhesives 
or molded items. Paradors are 
all different in odor character and 
cover a wide price range. 


* * * 


Many manufacturers of synthetic 
rubber products are finding it 
practical to work with Givaudan 
in overcoming their odor prob- 
lems. You, too, may benefit from 
Givaudan’s knowledge and experi- 
ence in overcoming odor problems. 
We will be glad to make recom- 
mendations without obligations. 


a 


DELAWANNA, INC, 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





rete Machines and 
Appliances 


| 





| Drum Up-Ender 


Up-Ender Facilitates Drum Handling 


_* APPLIANCE for up-ending filled steel drums consists of 
two 12-inch lengths of 1%-inch steel pipe which fit over the 
metal runners of a Colson-type barrel truck. These pipes are 
reenforced with a welded, curved metal strip, cross-braced with 
each other. The curved strip is notched at the ends and slides 
around the axle of the truck as the device is slipped over the 
drum runners. Two sets of steel rollers or solid wheels attached 
at the curvature of the reenforcing strips give additional strength 
and increased lift facilities. The ends of the lift pipes are flat- 
tened to rectangular shape to fit over the truck runners. The 
free ends, which come in contact with the side of the drum, are 
| similarly shaped, but at an approximate angle of 45 degrees to 
| conform to the contour of the drum. A solid steel bar, with a 
| %4- to %-inch lip leveled off, is welded to the extremity of the 
| Pipe to afford a better grip to the drum chime. 

| Only a few seconds are required to fix the device in position, 
| and it can be adapted to other types of hand trucks. Danger of 
| physical strain from heavy lifting is greatly reduced. One man 
employing the appliance can easily tip on end a 650-pound drum 
| from a horizontal position, and two men can easily up-end a 
| 900-pound drum. The up-ender can be made from supplies usually 









































FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 











| | (FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 252) 
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in Conrrisutine to \ ictory is the goal you see as you 
to work on rubber-compounding problems. Our eyes 
hes are on the same point as we study ways in which 
. Monsanto chemicals can serve the war-busy rubber 
n ° 
of industry. 
a Working together today, as we have for so many 
ie years, may lead to the simplification of complicated 
mel problems. The combination of your experience in 
— rubber compounding and production and our knowl- 
edge of chemicals as applied to rubber compounding 
) can, we believe, make a substantial contribution to 
I, speeding the day of peace. 
\ If you think we might be of assistance on a war- 
) time problem, please call HEmlock 6191 and a tech- 
= nical representative will be on his way to serve you, 
or if you prefer, write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Rubber Service Department, Second National 
Building, Akron, Ohio. 
- , MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
F 7 ; Serving the Rubbse Indust 
| MONSANTO. *<ctteratons 
] ’ \ ’ 
CHEMICALS | £20", ase 
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Correct Principle 


Quality Materials 
Honest Workmanship 








TYPE S-W 
For Steam or Water or Both 
Patents Pending 





Years of satisfactory service on thousands of installations 


have proved the DIAMOND swing joint design. 
Its principle is fundamentally correct. 


Add to this, DIAMOND’s reputation for quality mate- 
rials and honest workmanship and you have the secret 


for its widespread use in the rubber industry. 


DIAMONDS do not — cannot leak — even in continu- 
ous 24 hour service on alternating steam and cold water. 
They put a definite end to frequent repacking and 


costly shut-downs. 


Put them on, — then forget them. 


A Chicago rubber firm writes: 
“We have found your joints to 
be most satisfactory. We like 
them more than any connection 
that has been presented to us.” 


name on request.) 


Write today for catalog and prices 


Sizes %”, %”, %”, 1” and 1%”. 


Shipped from stock. No waiting. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 Market Street St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















insti RUBBER WORLD 


found in a plant repair or machine shop. The cost of labor and 
materials is about $15 per unit. More detailed information may 
be obtained from du Pont finishes division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 





Precision NRL Rubber Seal Aging Test Jig 


Test Jig for Rubber Seal Materials 

HE Precision NRL rubber seal aging test jig is used to dupli- 

cate service behavior of rubber for hatches, watertight and 
airtight door gaskets and airports to Bureau of Ships Specifica- 
| tion 33R9 INT. The jig can be used to determine the amount of 
| air pressure required to produce a leak at any given indentation 
| or to determine the indentation for any amount of air pressure. 
| Made entirely of brass and stainless steel and finished in dull 
satin chrome, the jig consists primarily of a heavy base, a holder 
for a 1.129-inch diameter sample (area one square inch), an 
adjustable canopy, an indentor stem, and a quick-acting air 
coupling. The thickness of the sample may vary from ¥% to %- 
inch. In use the sample is inserted in the sample holder, and the 
indentor stem allowed to rest on the surface of the sample for the 
initial zero reading. The indentor stem is locked, and the canopy 
turned clockwise one revolution, which action forces the indentor 


| stem into the sample a distance of 1/32-inch, at which point it is 


automatically held in place by turning a set screw in the base. The 
test jig is then placed in an aging oven. After aging for a pre- 
determined time at a predetermined temperature the air coupling 
is fastened to the jig; a small amount of water is placed on the 
sample, and air pressure applied until a slight leak or air bubble 
is detected at the water surface. The pressure required indicates 
the service behavior of the material. The jig weighs two pounds. 
Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 47, II. 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Save Those Tires. Oy-Acetylene Tips, Oct., 1944, p. 115. 
Electron Microscope Studies of Coiloidal Carbon in Vul- 

canized Rubber. W. A. Ladd, /nd. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1944, 

pp. 642-44. 

Guayule Rubber. H. R. Smith, Chem. Met. Eng., Oct., 1944, 
| pp. 122-23. 

Specific Influences in the Polymerization of Dienes. W. S. 
Penn, Jndia Rubber J., Sept. 23, 1944, pp. 345-48; Sept. 30, pp. 
373-76. 

Synthetic Rubber “Can” Be Made in Britain. J. Gordon, 
Rubber Age (London), Sept., 1944, pp. 167, 170; Oct., 1944, pp. 
193, 196. (To be continued.) 

Synthetic Rubber in the U. S. S. R. T. Ward, Rubber Age 
(London), Oct., 1944, pp. 194-95. 

Rubber Processing Problems—Now and Postwar. R. P. 
Dinsmore, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1944, pp. 45-51. 

Retting as an Aid to Rubber Extraction from Goldenrod. 
J. J. Spadaro, E. F. Pollard and N. Porges, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 
Oct., 1944, pp. 53-59. 
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Up Where Temperatures Reach 60° Below 


i_-S/V SOVALOID L HELPS KEE 








@ Flying Fortresses have over 9 miles of electrical 
oo wiring, consisting of 8000 separate pieces. In the past, 
le Neoprene synthetic rubber coating for this wiring had 
ig a tendency to become brittle and crack in extreme 


1 stratosphere cold. 
In S/V Sovaloid L, Socony- Vacuum has developed 

asuperior plasticizer which makes Neoprene flexi- 

ble—even at temperatures as low as —60° F. 

S/V Sovaloid L also increases the hot tear strength 
of molded goods. Thus it protects Neoprene against 
breakdown from both heat and extreme cold. 

Available now, S/V Sovaloid L is easily handled, 
Ms economical to use. 

‘ Call your Socony-Vacuum representative today. 
’ Get all the advantages listed at the right. 





SOCONY-VACUUM & ay (OIL COMPANY, INC. 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Lubrite Division « Wadhams Division 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





Standard Oil of New York Division 
White Star Division 
White Eagle Division « Chicago Division 









SOCONY-VACUUM 














VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


-o 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 











EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Harrisons & Crosfield Meeting 

At the thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, in London, on October 24, Chairman H. Eric Miller 
reviewed the company’s business year ended June 30, 1944. He 
recalled that in January the concern had completed 100 years of 
existence. Owing to present conditions there was no general 
celebration of the occasion, but it was observed by the distribu- 
tion of a bonus to the staff in which those who are in the services 
or are prisoners of war were not forgotten, and donations to 
certain good causes. 

The firm’s financial condition remains strong and liquid, and 
there were further improvements in the market value of its in- 
vestments in tea, rubber, and other produce companies. The profit 
for the year, after various deductions, was £258,932, or about 
£17,000 more than in the preceding fiscal year. Dividends totaiing 
10% were paid on the deferred ordinary shares. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Miller praised the United States 
for having “performed a virtual miracle in making good the 
shortage” of rubber, adding: “They have thus saved the situation 
for the United Nations in that, as in so many other ways in 
which their vast resources have been freely devoted to the com- 
mon cause of defeating our enemies.” 

The ties which were now binding the two nations so closely 
should not be lightly broken, he continued, though voices were 
being raised by some narrow-minded and self-seeking men, in- 
cluding American Senators, in a sense contrary to the spirit in 
which the good fight is being fought. 

He referred with satisfaction to the exploratory conversations 
held in August in London on postwar rubber problems by officials 
of the British, United States, and Netherlands Governments and 
the decision to form an informal study group which would meet 
from time to time. However, while these steps were appreciated, 
he said, the plantation side of the industry was also giving its 
active attention to some of the practical problems that will arise 
when the territories now held by the Japanese are liberated. It 
was reasonable to assume, Mr. Miller went on to say, that for 
some time after the war there would be an urgent need of all 
rubber produced. But it was necessary to look ahead to the time 
when world demand for rubber for the usual peaceful purposes 
could be satisfied and a potential surplus production was again 
in sight, and then new uses would have to be thought of. Here 
Mr. Miller returned to the favorite prewar suggestion for large- 
scale use of rubber—as road surfacing material, the outstanding 
advantages of which the company had always believed would more 
than repay its higher initial cost. The many roads that will have 
to be reconstructed, he added, will “afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to introduce such a beneficial improvement.” Substantial 
capital would be needed to manufacture rubber-capped road blocks 
on an adequate scale, and this might well come into the program 
of postwar reconstruction, he concluded. 


Heat Embrittlement of GR-S Vulcanizates 


The problem of minimizing heat embrittlement of GR-S type 
of synthetic rubber was the subject of a paper in India Rubber 
Journal by J. S. Hunter, of the research laboratories of Mon- 
santo Chemicals, Ltd., Ruabon, North Wales. Some of the pub- 
lished work on the matter is reviewed, and experiments carried 
out at the laboratories are discussed. Reference is made to a com- 
paratively recent paper by Hendricks,’ in which it was suggested 
that to get satisfactory heat stability and heat build-up, GR-S 
should be vulcanized with a minimum of sulphur “driven home” 
by a powerful accelerator combination. Hendricks further pointed 
out that with certain commonly used accelerators in GR-S, though 
there is in general a decrease in ultimate elongation with increase 
in time of cure, after aging in the air oven there is actually in 
some cases an increase in elongation with time of cure. The heat 
stability is therefore better at overcure. 

Work at the Monsanto laboratories led to the same general 
conclusions, which suggest the broader generalization that for 
good heat stability and otherwise’ satisfactory vuicanizates there 





1 “Compounding of GR-S for Heat Resistance,’”’ Rubber Age (N. Y.), Mar 
1944, pp. 521-25. 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 














ACCRFEFRAEORNS 
PFErASETECEZER S 
ANE FOXIEDAN ES 


AKRON, OHIO + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - CHICAGO, ILL. 











MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE. 


Technical and U.S.P. Grades 


‘MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


EXTRA LIGHT 


The Original Neoprene Type 


A supreme quality product for the rubber trade. Extremely 
fine state of division. Improves storage stability and resistance 
to scorching. A curing egent unexcelled for increased 
modulus, greeter resilience, reduced heet build-up, lower 
compression set and retention of tensile strength during 


LIGHT 


A high quality product of greater density than “Extra Light,’’ 
but high in MgO and low in impurities. An excellent value 


MEDIUM 


A good value. Very active. High Magnesia content, low in 


heat service. 


for many uses. 


impurities. 


Medium density. 


HEAVY 


All types can be furnished. Specially ground to meet the 
exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the Rubber Trade. 
Unground types for chemical uses. 

PACKAGES — Specially designed to protect contents from 


moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special water-proof 
liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall bes, includ- 


ing asphalt liner. 


Special Service for All Requirements 
of the Rubber Trade 





GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURE RS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co. 


BOSTON 
(Cambridge)—William D. 
Egleston Co. 


BROOKLYN—Smith Chemical & 
Color Co. 


BUFFALO—Commercia! Chemicals, 
Inc. 


CHICAGO—The C. P. Hall Co. 
DENVER—The Denver Fire Clay 


Co. 
DETROIT—C. L. Hueston 


LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hall 
Co. of California. 


heii, Industries, 

Ltd. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Chas. S. Wood 
& Co., Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & 
Zehrung Chemicel Co 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—George C. 
Brandt, Inc. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Carl F. 
Miller & Co. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Generel Supply 
& Chemical Co. 








— 


must be low sulphur, powerful acceleration, and also a tight cure. 

It is emphasized that in this investigation only one aspect of 
the problem was considered, and the effect on heat build-up and 
tear resistance has not yet been assessed. 


Shortage of Nipples 


A shortage of nipples for infants’ feeding bottles and of pacifiers 
has been acute for some months. Some say the shortage is due 
to the increased birth rate. Hugh Dalton, president of the Board 
of Trade, blamed the poor quality of present-day nipples. Where- 
upon a writer in the India-Rubber Journal attempted to show that 
the measure to economize on rubber by banning pure rubber nip- 
plies, which was introduced in 1942, was defeating its own ends. 
He said that pure rubber nipples formerly made by his firm lasted 
twice as long as the present filled nipples. Hence where 144 in- 
fants used up five gross of pure rubber nipples containing a total 
of 70 ounces of rubber, they now wear out ten gross of filled 
nipples containing a total of 105 ounces of rubber, thereby actu- 
ally using up 50% more rubber. 

Whatever the causes of the dearth of nipples, it became suf- 
ficiently pressing to be discussed in the House of Commons where 
both male and female members for several weeks repeatedly called 
for action to relieve the shortage. A chronicle of events shows 
that about the middle of September, Mr. Dalton promised that 
more rubber would be released for nipples. On September 26 
he stated that enough rubber had been issued to meet the demand. 

On October 3, Captain Waterhouse (Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade) found it necessary to remind members 
that it takes a certain length of time for the crude rubber to be 
turned into nipples. This caused one member to ask helpfully 
whether the honorable gentleman knew that when he was a baby, 
there were no pacifiers at all and that he used to have a sugar bag 
put into his mouth. 

By November 7 feminine exasperation evidently turned to 
despair and dire suspicion, for a woman member accused the 
president of the Board of Trade of wanting “to eliminate women 
and children.” She then asked, “Will you conform with the policy 
of the government which is understood to be to allow their con- 
tinuance?” 


Rubber Industry Notes 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., already preparing for postwar expan- 
sion, has appointed six new sales managers in the general rubber 
goods division in Manchester: P. A. Bridge, hose and belting; 
T. Donlon, proofing and suedette; F. Hyde, mechanicals and 
roller covering; E. Jones, chemical plant and vulcanite; N. Jones, 
flooring; E. Sharp, surgical and toys. 

A new division for special products, particularly of an industrial 
type, has been formed by Dunlop. General sales manager will be 
A. E. Osborn, hitherto acting manager for Dunlop in Manchester. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton, has 
extended the Goodyear Commercial Scholarship policy. The firm 


| now Offers two scholarships as prizes in a competition by rubber 





technology students. The competition is open to sons, daughters, 
brothers, and sisters of Goodyear employes, and the scholarships 
are for one year at the South Staffordshire High School of Com- 
merce. 

To make Britain known in Europe when the war is over, 
Claude W. Bell, chairman of Bell’s Asbestos & Engineering, Ltd., 
suggests a series of British exhibitions “grandiose in conception, 
far-reaching in design, skilfully, and elaborately coordinated” be 
held in the principal cities of Europe within twelve to eighteen 
months after the cessation of hostilities. 


SWEDEN 


The war has given a great impetus to Sweden’s utilization of 
what was once a useless and troublesome waste product of the 
sulphite-pulp industry, sulfite liquor, now the source of large 
amounts of sulphite alcohol and an increasing number of valuable 
chemical materials. 

Sweden has large forests, and before the war, wood, sulphite 
pulp, and paper products constituted almost half the country’s 
total exports. In manufacturing sulphite pulp, about one-half of 
the pulp is left behind in the sulphite liquor, most of which was 
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formerly discarded as useless. In 1909, however, alcohol began 
to be produced from it locally, and, stimulated by the first World 
War, the new industry developed rapidly for a time. After some 
ups and downs, the output of sulphite alcohol (9,000,000 gallons) 
grew until by 1939 there were 20 plants with total capacity of 
35,000,000 liters of alcohol a year. The alcohol was used largely 
for admixture with motor fuel and also for technical and house- 
hold purposes. 

When the present war broke out and shut Sweden off from 


her principal markets for wood, pulp, and paper products, the | 


country was forced to reduce the output of these products, and 


that at a time when war conditions rendered imports of gasoline | 


uncertain and the need of locally produced alcohol all the more 
necessary. To meet the emergency the government took steps to 
help the manufacturers keep up the output of alcohol; at the same 
time, however, increased efforts were made to develop new 
products from sulphite alcohol as well as from other by-products 
of the pulp manufacturing industry. These efforts have been 
relatively successful. In 1941 few products were made from the 
alcohol; now various materials, including several that are impor- 
tant for the rubber and plastics industries, are made. 

The total output of sulphite alcohol has increased since 1939 


to a present 115,000,000 liters (30,500,000 gallons) annually; while | 


the number of plants has grown to 33. 


Investigations have also been made with the aim of utilizing | 


lignin, another important by-product of sulphite liquor. So far 


lignin has been used in Sweden chiefly in making adhesives, in | 


ligno-sulphonic acids, and as an extender in tanning extracts, but | 


eventually it will also be an important ingredient in the local 
manufacture of plastics. In fact small quantities are already being 
employed in this way. 

The by-products of Swedish pulp mills have become so impor- 
tant that concerns have been operating principally to supply 
sulphite alcohol, liquid rosin, and cellulose yeast, and continued 


research is expected still further to increase the value of the | 


pulp industry by discovering additional uses for both its products 
and by-products. 


Portugal is taking steps to increase its participation in the 
supplying of crude rubber to belligerents. Recently an order went 
to Angola, Portugal’s West African colony, instructing local 
authorities to intensify rubber extraction in the rubber areas in 
the Provinces Malange and Bie. 

In making Buna synthetic rubbers the Germans employ carbide, 
and in the process of carbide gassification a waste product called 
Buna lime is obtained. Reports state that it has now been dis- 
covered that this material is useful as a fertilizer. 











BULL’S EYE 


ACCURACY 
IN WORKING 


RUBBER 


The careful following of temperature schedules in 
working both natural and synthetic rubber is a 
necessity in producing uniform product. A depend- 
able instrument for determining surface tempera- 
tures of rolls is of course essential. The Cambridge 
Roll Pyrometer is accurate, sturdy and quick- 


\ 






acting. It is so convenient to use that workers 
will use it consistently. Write for descriptive 
bulletin. ‘ 





CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL @ NEEDLE @ MOLD 
PYROMETERS 


Roll 
Model 





BUY WAR BONDS 


“a loan... not a gift” 
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FLEXO JOINTS 


are used everywhere in industry to convey steam, compressed 
air, water, oil, gas and other fluids through pipe lines that 
must be moved or swung in different directions or to supply 
machinery or equipment with any fluid while in motion. 





STYLE “B” 
FOR RIGHT ANGLE BENDS 


SETEE “AR” 
FOR REVOLVING MACHINERY 





STREE<“F" SEVEE “” 
DOUBLE ANGLE RETURN UNIVERSAL JOINT, SWINGS 
BEND ~ IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


FLEXO JOINTS 


are made in all standard iron pipe sizes from 14 inch to 3 
inches and for all pressures up to 1350 lbs. superheated steam. 
Reasonable first cost and extremely low maintenance cost have 
placed them in large and small plants throughout the world. 
Try them — know how inexpensive and efficient they are. 


Bulletin on request 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY Inc. 


4218 Olive Street St. Louis (8), Mo. 
In Canada 
S. A. Armstronc, Lt. 


115 Dupont Street Toronto (5) 








Steam Heated Multiple Platen Presses Used in Manufacturing Rubber 
Heels. Swinging Steam Connections Made of FLEXO JOINTS and Pipe 
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“The History of Rubber Regulation, 1934-1943.” Edited by 
Sir Andrew McFadyean for tne International Rubber Regulation 
Committee. Published by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 
England. Distributed in the United States by W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1944. Cloth, 8% by 
51% inches, 250 pages. Price $3.25. 

Schemes for the adjustment of supply to demand for raw ma- 
terials have not been markedly successful because demand is a 
great deal more elastic than supply. Rubber, one of the world’s 
strategic essential materials, has been the subject of more than 
one experiment in restriction. This book surveys early voluntary 
rubber control schemes and submits the facts and an interpreta- 
tion of them concerning the formulation and operation of the 
International Rubber Regulation Agreement. It reveals the prob- 
lems encountered in drawing up a restrictive plan acceptable to 
many nations and in its administration from 1934 to 1941. About 
50 pages are given to a description of the committee’s work 
covering the seven-year period of control. An appendix of about 
100 pages contains the texts of the agreement and of the sub- 
sequent American Reserve Stock Agreements and statistical in- 
formation on production, consumption, prices, and planting and 
production costs. 

This book suggests the difficulties likely to be faced in postwar 
attempts at international regulation of the production of raw 
materials. Helpful to a consideration of those future problems 
would be a discussion of the long term-effects which tne various 


New methods of 


monomer polymer- restriction and regulation schemes have had on the rubber in- 
- dustry. Some of the economic and practical objections to control 
ization at ARCC schemes are stated in a final chapter, but these are discussed only 
from the point of view of more immediate disadvantages to the 

give you today industry. 


“Plastic Horizons.” B. H. Weil and Victor J. Anhorn. The 
Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1944. Cloth, 73% by 5% 
inches, 176 pages. Index. Price $2.50. 

Our grandfathers wore celluloid collars. From this first sym- 
thetic material in an age of natural substances the authors of 


new resins, and the 


coordination of these 


in progressive compound- this non-technical account of the development of plastics carry 

: : : the reader through the rapid progress of the present and give us 

late} of synthetic latices. a glimpse of the broad and versatile horizon beyond the day of 
victory. 


Science is well blended with economics in the discussions of 
the raw materials and their processing into plastic products and 
their uses in war and peace. A chapter, “Synthetic Fibers and 
Synthetic Rubbers,” briefly records factual data of a general 
nature of the most widely known man-made fabrics and elas- 
tomers. Of valuable reference use is a list of more than 300 
resins, plastics, synthetic rubbers, and synthetic fibers. The chem- 
ical type and manufacturer are given for each. 


Also coatings, impregnants, lami- 
nants;completeadhesives 
relate MR Coldult (ohio Mm colM@macluloreltirel ire] 


Tale ltrseatol Mele lal-stha-< 3 


Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, Phenolic, Sty- “The Preparation of Plantation Rubber in Ceylon.” Revised 
Edition, 1943. Issued by the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon), 
rene, Alkyd, Hydrocarbon, Cellulose T. E. H. O’Brien, Director, Research Laboratories, Dartonfield, 
— Agalawatta, Ceylon. Board covers, 9 by 5% inches, 50 pages. 

Derivatives. Index. 


This volume was prepared to replace a previous edition pub- 
lished in 1929. It describes the methods of preparation of smoked 
sheets, pale crepe, and lower crepe grades now recommended in 
Ceylon, without special reference to limitations imposed by war- 
time shortages of materials and equipment. Each step of prepara- 
tion and processing is carefully detailed, and defects and their 
causes in the finished products with suggested remedies are given. 
Proper methods of tapping and latex collection in the field, 
treatment of latex in the factory, and the packing of rubber for 

transportation are also briefly discussed. 
. for a modern smoked sheet factory with a tunnel-type 
smoke house, and a crepe factory with a warm air drying house, 
AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORP. each of 2,000 pounds per day capacity, are neon lng Through- 
out the book the necessity of cleanliness and exaction in all opera- 
Home Offices and tions is stressed as well as the proper maintenance of machinery 
laboratories: and equipment. This concise guide to standard methods should 
prove valuable to Ceylon producers as a means of achieving uni- 
2 1:10))) OAS formity of quality of plantation rubber which in the past has 


Newark. N. J Chicago {I V OPE oF" shown important variations in such properties as rate of vulcaniza- 
‘ . 7 ' ° ' e 





tion, plasticity, and resistance to aging after vulcanization. 
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“Uses and Applications of Chemicals and Related Materials.” 
Volume II. Compiled and edited by Thomas C. Gregory. Based 
on data published in the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 1944. Cloth, 
9 by 6 inches, 528 pages. Price $9. 

Volume I of this compilation, published in 1939, listed 5,167 
substances and their industrial uses. Volume II covers 2,642 
additional chemicals and related materials and their industrial 
applications. Also included is an index of uses covering both 
volumes and arranged by a classification or grouping based on 
the function for which the material is used. There is an index o 
synonyms and cross-references, an index of United States and 
British patents cited in the “Uses and Applications” sections of 
both volumes, and a list of the names and addresses of the owners 
of the patents. The makers, the sellers, and the users of chemicals, 
as well as technical workers, research bureaus, and libraries, 
will find this compilation of chemical facts a useful directory. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Resin Coating Compositions, Lacquers, Emulsions, and 
Dispersions.” American Resinous Chemical Corp., Peabody, 
Mass. 24 pages. This illustrated pamphlet presents a brief dis- 
cussion of the theory of emulsions, dispersions, and solutions and 
gives specific information regarding the various vinyl, acrylic, 
maleic, alkyd, synthetic rubber, and ethyl cellulose resins produced 
by the company. There are a comprehensive compilation of uses 
for them and a description of each of several major fields of 
utilization. 


“Statex No. 93 Blends with Micronex.” ‘Bulletin No. 132. 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 3 pages. 
This bulletin shows the possibilities of mixtures of Micronex and 
Statex 93 carbon blacks which give somewhat better abrasion 
resistance than straight Statex 93 treads. The results of tensile 
tests conducted at temperatures determined from heat build-up 
suggest that Statex 93 compounds do not lose tensile so rapidly as 
temperature is increased as do stocks made with other types of 
carbon black. At elevated temperatures physical properties ob- 
tained with Statex 93 are claimed to be superior to those obtained 
from channel blacks. 


“Resistance to High Temperature.” Tentative Supplement 
No. III, Section No. VII to Synthetic Rubber Technical Data. 
Stanco Distributors, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 10 
pages. This report presents data summarizing investigations on 
heat resistance of Perbunan. The effects of vulcanization, age- 
resisting additives, pigment fillers and reenforcing agents, and 
softeners on the heat-aging properties of Perbunan are discussed, 
and test result tables are included to illustrate these effects. 
Recommendations for various accelerators and fillers are made. 




















FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 
USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 252) 
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TEN THOUSAND 


| @f your 
fingertips! 


| 







Single Plunger Pump 
on Medium Tank 







Single Plunger Pump 
on Stand 


Pump with 
Machine Steel Body, 
30,000 Ib. capacity 


FEATURES: 


© Hardened Tool Steel or Bronze 
Plungers 


@ Bronze Pump Body 





Single Plunger Pump © Bronze Valves, Seats and Bonnets 


on Portable Truck @ 26” Extension Lever 





@ Left-hand Pressure Connection 
@ Pressure Release Control Wheel 
@ Reservoir High Grade Cast-iron 
© All Parts Readily Accessible 


Double Plunger Pump 
on Large Tank 


Watson-Stillman Hydraulic Hand Operated Pumps are 
self-contained units equipped with single or double 
plungers. These pumps are especially suitable for hydro- 
Static testing of pipe, valves, fittings, boilers and any. 
equipment requiring an internal test. They are also used 
to operate hydraulic jacks, small machines and presses. 

The single plunger type is available in pressure ranges 
from 1500 Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. per sq. in., and can be 
mounted on three different capacity tanks, 180, 400 and 
1500 cu. in. Can also be furnished mounted on stand and 
portable truck. 

The double plunger type has a large and a small con- 
centric plunger. The small plunger is directly connected 
to the hand lever and produces the high pressure. The 
large plunger can be locked to the small one by a simple 
turn of a clutch and produces four times the volume at 
| One quarter of the pressure that the small plunger delivers, 
The double plunger pumps are available in pressures 
ranging from 1500 Ibs. to 10,000 Ibs. per sq. in., and can 

be mounted on 400 cu. in. or 1500 cu. in. capacity tanks. 

Special hand pumps with machine steel bodies can be 
furnished for pressures up to 30,000 Ibs. 

All pumps can be furnished with hy- 
draulic gauges. 

Complete details on all types are 
given in Bulletin 240-A. Distributor 
Products Division of The Watson- 
Stillman Co., Roselle, New Jersey. 


Sold thru leading distributors a 


WATSON-STILLMAN 








6252 
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Porcelain 
GLOVE FORMS 


for dipped rubber gloves, including household, 
industrial, linemen’s or electricians’ and surgeons’ 
gloves. Some are made from our own stock molds 
and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 






The Colonial Insulator Co. 
Akron 11, Ohio 





993 Grant Street 


COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ® PLANTATION RUBBERS ® BALATA 


wine SCRAP 


MEYER & BROWN CORP. 


Founded 1894 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 


HARD RUBBER DUST © INNERTUBES © GUAYULE ® BALATA ® NEOPRENE ® BUNA S. @ BUTYL RUBBER @ ACET 
ATE @ 
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@ WILD RUBBERS @© GUAYULE © NEOPRENE ® BUTYL RUBBER ®@ VISTANEX 





inti RUBBER WORLD 


| _“GR-S Compounds for Wire and Cable.” Booklet No. 5C. 
| R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 12 pages. 

This booklet presents several compounds typical of base com- 
pounds used by the wire and cable industry. It illustrates the use 
of Vanderbilt accelerators, antioxidants, fillers, and other com- 
pounding ingredients to obtain special-purpose stocks with de- 
sirable physical properties. Test data are given. 


“Piccolastic Styrene, Substituted Styrene and Homologues.” 
Standard Chemical Co., Akron Savings & Loan Bldg., Akron, O., 
16 pages. This bulletin describes a group of 25 permanently 
thermoplastic resins which have a large number of uses including 
stiffening, tackifying, plasticizing, and extending rubber, chlori- 
nated and cyclized rubber, ethyl cellulose, and vinyl polymers 
Others indicated applications are as a component of adhesives, 
wire and cable insulation, jar rings with GR-S, cheese wrappers 
and other coatings, and tank linings. A table of physical proper- 
ties for the series is given. 


“Effect of Milling on Properties of Hevea and Buna Rub- 
bers” and “Effect of Moisture on Curing Rate of GR-S.” 
Columbian Colloidal Carbons, Vol. V, No. 3. Columbian Carbon 
Co., 41 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 26 pages. The two papers 
by W. B. Wiegand and H. A. Braendle in this issue were read 
before the 1944 spring meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry, A. C. S., in New York. 


“Chemigum.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 
16, O. 54 pages. This well-illustrated bulletin describes the manu- 
facture, compounding, properties, and uses of Chemigum, Buna N 
and Buna S types of synthetic rubbers. Since the synthetic rubber 
now being manufactured for the government under the name of 
GR-S by Goodyear as agent for Rubber Reserve Co. is of the 
Chemigum S type, most of the discussion in the bulletin deals 
with Chemigum N. 


“Volume Correction Factors for C, Hydrocarbon Mixtures.” 
Compiled by C. S. Cragoe. Letter Circular LC-757. National 
Bureau of Standards, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 23 pages. Compiled at the request of the 
Rubber Reserve Co. to facilitate accurate determinations of 
quantities in containers at existing temperature and pressure and 





to supplement previous compilations, the tables in this pamphlet 
apply to mixtures consisting entirely of C, hydrocarbons and C, 
mixtures containing limited amounts of Cs and Cs hydrocarbons 
which come within the range of 40 to 80 Ib/in.?, absolute, vapor 
pressure at 100° F., and the range 0.56 to 0.63 specific gravity at 
60°/60° F. The tables should prove useful in commercial transac- 
tions and in checking inventories. 


“Tetraethanolammonium Hydroxide” and “Trichlorethane.” 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. These data sheets give the physical properties and other 
technical information concerning two recently developed chemicals. 
Tetraethanolammonium hydroxide is a suggested ingredient of 
rubber chemicals, and trichlorethane is said to be a good solvent for 
natural rubber and some types of synthetic rubber. 


“Resins and Plastics for Geon-Hycar Blends.” Technical 
3ulletin PM4. B. F. Goodrich Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, O. 8 pages. This pamphlet indicates the advantages and 
limitations of Geon-Hycar blends. Uses for which these blends 
are recommended are given, and compounding techniques and 
mixing operations discussed. There are four pages of data on the 
curing and physical properties of typical formulations. 


“The Mechanism of Halogen-Substitution Reactions, and 
the Additive Halogenation of Rubber and of Dihydromyr- 
cene.” C. E. Bloomfield. Publication No. 48. The British Rub- 
ber Producers’ Research Association, 19 Fenchurch St., London, 
E.C.3, England. 8 pages. This paper, Part VI in the series 
“Rubber, Polyisoprenes, and Allied Compounds,” is a highly 
specialized one. The author attributes to cyclization the dimin- 
ished unsaturation of the chlorosubstitution products of dihy- 
dromyrcene and rubber. In rubber the process was found to be 
complete. A tendency to cyclization also appeared in the substi- 
tutive bromination of rubber by N-bromosuccinimide. Additive 
bromo- and chloro-derivatives of rubber were found to be com- 
paratively stable and gave no indication of a spontaneous elimina- 
tion of halogen acid either through cyclization reactions or the 
reformation of double bonds at temperatures up to 80° C. Mr. 
Bloomfield also concluded that the provision of chlorine in free 
radical form appears to be an essential condition for obtaining 











the wholly additive chlorination of rubber and allied olefins. 
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“GR-S Compounds of Various Hardnesses.” BL-168. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 14 pages. 
This report gives typical GR-S formulations and their physical 
properties in 40 to 90 Shore durometer Type A hardness ranges. 
Five or more stocks in each range, except 90 hardness, show 
possibilities of various accelerators and accelerator combinations. 
Suggested typical uses for each stock are also listed. 


“Synthetic Rubber Tires, Care and Use.” Maintenance Bul- 
letin No. 41. Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, D. C. 
18 pages. This vehicle maintenance bulletin discusses tire use 
and maintenance practices which have the greatest effect on tire 
casing life. Information concerning the nature and limitations of 
the synthetic materials used in tire and tube manufacture which 
will aid truck and bus operators in saving tire casings is included. 
Code letters and markings for synthetic rubber and war tires are 
given. 

“From the Shadoof to the Dominant Drive.” Multiple 
V-Belt Drive Association, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III. 
48 pages. This booklet is a thumbnail history of man’s effort to 
transmit power. The shadoof, perhaps the earliest machine based 
on the lever as a means of power transmission, was a device for 
obtaining or transporting water. It consisted of a pole hung 
on a post in such a way that it could be swung easily up and down 
or around. From one end a bucket was suspended and from the 
other a weight heavy enough to overbalance the bucket when 
filled. Other means of power transmission throughout the cen- 
turies are described and illustrated. The origin, development, and 
standardization of the V-belt, recognized as the greatest forward 
step in the history of power transmission, is carefully told. 





Northrup Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 28 pages. “High Tensile 
Strength Neoprene Compounds.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 4 pages. “3-M Adhesive Data 
for Sealing-Insulating-Adhering-Sound Deadening-Coating.” 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Detroit 2, Mich. 8 pages. 
“Nothing Takes the Place of Glycerine. 1583 Ways to Use It.” 
Glycerine Producers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 36 pages. 
“Sulphur—An Essential to Industry and Agriculture.” Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 46 pages. “Physical 
Properties Pertinent to the Storage of a Number of Commer- 
cially Important Liquids and Gases.” Bulletin No. 7.427-B. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 pages. 
“Reconversion. A Report to the President from Director of 
War Mobilization, James F. Byrnes.” Office of War Mobili- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 14 pages. “Passenger Car Hand- 
book.” Sept., 1944 Edition. The Tire & Rim Association, Inc., 
Akron 8, O. 36 pages. “Airplane Handbook.” July, 1944 Edi- 
tion. The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 56 pages. “Lists of 
Inspected Appliances Relating to Accident Hazard, Auto- 
motive Equipment, and Burglary Protection.” Sept., 1944. 
Uderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, I!l. 78 pages. “Cata- 
log of Adhesives, Coatings, Primers, and Sealing Compounds.” 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. 64 pages. “B. F. Goodrich U. S. 
Army Training School Manual. Design and Construction of 
Pneumatic Tires.” 50 pages. 


“Modern Precision. ‘General-Catalogue’ Issue.” Leeds & 

















FOR HIGH TENSILE USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 252) 
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Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 


New York Corron EXCHANGE WEEK-END 
CLosinc Prices 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
Futures 30 28 4 11 18 25 
Dec. 22.08 21.66 21.49 21.77 21.61 21. 


Jan 22.02 21.59 21.42 21.75 21.59 21.69 
Mar. . 22.13 21.76 21.58 21.90 21.73 21.68 
Juiy 21.97 21.58 21.43 21.73 21.56 21.52 
Oct. 20.74 20.68 20.99 21.87 20.80 
Dec. 20.54 20.55 20.94 21.77 20.7 


At TER steady advances following the 
national election cotton futures prices 
in November eased into a downward 
trend. The 15/16-inch spot middling price 
of 22.16c per pound on November 8 rose 
to 22.27- on November 13, declined to 
21.99¢ on November 21, and closed at 
22.14¢c December 2. It is expected that 
the government purchase program will 
tighten up the market as the season moves 
along. Substantial export business is an- 
ticipated. Demands this month have been 
unusually low for this season of the year 
because spinners have small interest in 
extending their purchases further than 
just a few months ahead, 

According to tne Bureau of Economics, 
the q@otiéstic supply of American cotton 
in 1944-45 is estimated at 22,250,000 bales. 
About 10,600,000 bales represent the 
carry-over at the beginning of tne season. 
Despite labor handicaps picking and gin- 
ning of the 12,320,000-bale current crop 
is nearing completion. Cotton of this 
year’s growth ginned to November 14 
totaled 9,488,193 bales, excluding linters. 
The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the cotton acreage goal for 1945 
at 20,472,000 acres, unchanged from this 
year. 

Fabrics 

The wide industrial cotton goods mar- 
ket has become so tight that rated orders 
are being adjusted to the essentiality of 
the consumer’s needs. Almost no free 
goods are available to any maunfacturer 
at present. Virtually no cotton duck is 
reaching the market. Few gray goods 
sales are made for delivery beyond the 
end of the year. Although a slight rise 
is expected in production of cotton sales 
yarn in the fourth quarter of this year, a 
drop of about 14% below 1943 totals is 
estimated for the whole year, based on a 
recent report of the Bureau of Census. 

An increasing use of Buna S for rain- 
coats has been reported, and the steady 
demand in the raincoat market during 
the past months is expected to continue. 
Although neoprene has been released for 
general use, the cotton yarn shortage is 
holding back the larger use of synthetic 
elastic webbing. 

Effective November 1, Amendment 7 
to OPA Supplementary Order 92 permits 
selling all fabrics which come within the 
scope of Order M-91 with an adjustable 
pricing clause. 

J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, recently 
announced that public interest will re- 
quire that WPB controls be maintained 
over cotton textiles after the defeat of 
Germany to guard against disruptive 
shortages. 

Amendment 26 to MPR 127 reduces 
converters’ margins on both cotton and 


rayon finished goods. On contracts en- 
tered into prior to November 15 deliv- 
eries may be made at former price levels 
until January 2, 1945. 


New York Quotations 
November 24, 1944 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ......... yd $0.195 
50-inch 1.52-yarn ............ .29 
SROMEM BOGEN once cseccce .23875 
52-inch 2.20 RP ree .20511 
pe ee -25202 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard S.F....... yd. -22125 
40-inch 1. oS 2 eee .2975 
31%2- inch 1.35-yard D.F....... .335 
72-inch 1.05-yard D.F......... -43/.45 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting......... Ib. <op75" 
Tennis 
51%-inch 1.35 yard S.F...3d. .3275 
51%-inch 1.60-yard D.F...yd. -28875 
Hollands — Rubber 
MME. No Sason sb anweus wee yd. .1225/.145 
POM (6 secSassosessusveneae -22/.2575 
MR er ecka wate ainis as .245/.29 
Osnaburgs 
2 ee & erereeee yd. 1271 
ce ee AY ES | ees .1623 
ne 2 & .1408 
eh Sie | -10273 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60, 5.35. .d. 135 
Bombazine 64 x 56,5.50..... -1325 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 64 x 60 .09439 
Sheeting, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard....... yd. 172 
See See Saas .14761 
oP ee eee -12638 
a4 x OB, O.25-Fard. «00000 -10352 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard........ yd. .091 
ee eS -07398 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler ......... Ib. 48 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DE. oeitenvausewsoes Ib. 48 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply 
Karded peeler ......... Ib. 45 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1%” 
URGE cS ps n0 5 0s0 neon ss lb. .44 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1” 
ee ae ea lb. 42 
12/4/2 Karded peeler, 1;%” 
PN bac cnvbeeseunses Ib. 42 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1%” 
RE Se ow assis ncceane Ib. .44 
Leno Breaker 
8% ounce and 10'4 ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ......... lb. 45 


* Basis. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE demand for reclaimed rubber in 

November was reported active in vir- 
tually all lines including heels and soles, 
mechanical goods, sponge rubber, and bat- 
tery boxes. The supply was termed ade- 
quate to meet requirements but more tube 
reclaims could be sold if more scrap tubes 
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were available. Inventories are said to be 
of fair size but not unwieldy, and a rise 
in demand, which is not unlikely, may 
reduce them considerably. Although there 
is no widespread activity in synthetic re- 
claims, an increase in this field is believed 
to be only a question of time. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire 
Sp. Grav. c per Lb. 
Black Select ....... 1.16-1.18 6% 
ee re 1.18-1.22 73%4/ 8 
Shoe 
SOS ae 1.56-1.60 7%4/7% 
Tubes 
co, EOE 1.14-1.26 114%4/11¥% 
1) RS ee eee 1.15-1.26 123%4/13% 
RS Ree 1.15-1.32  12%4/12% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ..  1.25-1.50 434/ 5% 
Me. Givabeusaeus 1.35-1.50 133%4/14% 





The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity 
at special prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE general demand for scrap rubber 

was not heavy in November. Lack of 
interest was attributed to current inven- 
tories held by reclaiming plants. Although 
the pressure is off tubes now, demand for 
them has continued at a fair rate, and 
reclaimers are still accumulating inven- 
tories at ceiling prices. Suca inventories 
are not dangerously high. Demand for 
boots and shoes and tire parts has been 
exceedingly small. The stockpile of Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. which has furnished re- 
claimers with a large part of their re- 
quirements during the past year will be 
exhausted of passenger tires at the end 
of the year, but some tonnage of truck 
and bus tires will remain. In 1945 re- 
claimers will have to draw upon normal 
collecting channels, and more activity can 
be expected by the trade. 

Scrap rubber sales by government 
agencies have been fairly numerous. They 
cannot be regarded as a criterion of the 
market. Some bids are in excess of cur- 
rent market prices by 25% because of 
premium grades contained in the lots of- 
fered for sale. After sorting, the condi- 
tion of some tires warrant their resale. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest c per Lb. 
Red passenger tubes............... 7% 
Black passenger tubes.............. 6% 
er ee ee ee a eee 6% 

- $ per 
Tirest Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires............. 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires........... 26.00 
Mixed track G96S.....00660.06 0.06 .. 20.00 
Se SERS Gocco sash ease she ae nes 36.00 

PeelingstT 


oy re erent 
ee eae ; 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass... 


Miscellaneous Items* 





PRUE MWS I oc os 5 oc whe sok o5 5 «50 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ........ssee005 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes...........-. 33.00 
Black mechanical scrap above 115 
ae OE ee PE eee ee ee 20.00 
General household and industrial 
Og ed cies arm ete eats oes 5.00 


+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles 
t Akron only. 
All consuming centers. 
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DUCK in rrance 


American eight inch gun, 
protected by Duck, rolls 
along French highway to- 
ward Metz... and the 
Germans. Even big guns 
need Duck for protection 
from the weather. 







Their possessions safely 
rolled up in Duck, Amer- 
ican soldiers ride past a 
section of the bombed 
Zinkwit-Fabriek (Zinc 
Factory) at Maastricht, 
Holland. Duck has end- 
less duties on the fighting 
fronts. 





U. S. First Army soldiers 
under heavy German fire 
attack the Siegfried line 
inthe Aachen area. Note 
duck tarpaulin in use 
right at the front line. In 
Duck musette bags, each 
man carries his own sup- 
plies. 


Wherever Allied forces fight today, tough, 
rugged Duck is protecting them and their equip- 
ment. Out of hundreds of wartime uses, new post 
war applications for Duck will develop. Because 
we supply so much of our Duck to the armed 
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forces, eight of the Army-Navy “E” awards made 
to the mills we represent were for “Excellence” 
in the production of Duck. 

Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Adamson mixing and molding equipment is built to meet modern production demands for greater 
accuracy at lower costs. What’s your machine problem? A card will bring full particulars. Write today! 




















Stamford Neophax Vuleanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO.°":"2" 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 




















QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
63 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


| ransmission—Conveyor—E levator . ‘ 
PACKING 

Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Descripiion 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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LOOk for this KRAFT SYSTEM 


GENERAL KRAFT SYSTEM 


TIRE TIRE RENEWING /= 


-goes a long way fo make friends Kraft System TIRE RENEWING 


TRADE MARK REG U 6 PAT OFF 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « AKRON, OHIO 
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AUTOMATIC MILL BATCH-OFF MACHINE 


A Big Time and Labor Saver for the Rubber Industry 
Why lose valuable mixing 


) &) time slabbing off by hand 


when it can be done auto- 
BATOH-OFF/, ) matically? 
Pe 
7 \ FESTOON RACK 
4) ie . JI7t 


At last you are able to re- 
duce that Banbury cycle. 


DIS (C38 4 








H Sa oe ee eee 1 — 44 
H i! jyti y 


| One more of your syn- 
| thetic rubber problems 


solved. 


| Ta — rs Write Today 
| for Full Particulars 


Mold Co. 
Ohio 











->F 1 ypricanr ea 
TANK BES 











MILL ROLLS 














U. S. Patent 2,102,453 


The Akron 
Akron 
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Rubber Latex Compounds \ 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds \ 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
\ | Synthetic Latex Adhesives 
\ Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 


i. | |(\ ' A 


x ° 
ZA 






Write us for further information 


@ HEVEATEX 4 


(Con FO KR A.T ION 
wax 78 GOODYEAR AVE.. 


CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. 


Wz, 


AKRON, OHIO, Ohio Building ray 











MELROSE, MASS. mak | 


4 
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WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal sheck 
reproduced in the laboratory ct an accelerated rate that reduces 
yeers of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER- _— 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 








ATTACHMENT @ This new one piece hose clamp can be 


installed and removed easier and faster 
because of its simple but sturdy ratchet- 


Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 


eo. type locking mechanism. It weighs less, 
<7\/ KS " .7 has a lower profile, exerts uniform pressure 
r The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 


Ke / and may be used — and over again. ding accelerated weathering tests. 
~ Approved by Army Air Forces and Navy 


Bureau of Aeronautics. Sizes from 12” 


O.D. up. ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


Write for information. 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, Inc. Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- I 


13, Ohi tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
2132 Fulton Road - Cleveland 13, od accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 





place carbons once in 24 hours. 
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ZINC STEARATE 





CALCIUM STEARATE 





ALUMINUM STEARATE Tice weene ¢ 
ss 6s 6s in 





MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





pleasing appearance 


METALLIC STEARATES | 
F 


MONTEN WAX 


A substitute for Montan Wax in rubber compounds 


TEAON 


with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 0 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





sn 


Chemucal Manuf hacturew 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, facturers 











Im Canada: prescott & CO REG D. 774 St PAUL ST. W MONTREAL 
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For 70 Years 


Manufacturer of 


Fine Rubber Goods 





DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY PROVIDENCE 2, RHODE ISLAND 
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[yy Biaviex Doons 7 
PRESSES FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS ge’ ¢ qn 
Ote gM « ee 
From the smallest laboratory press to the exacting specifications entirely under one ~* me 8 
largest that your production requires defines control — one responsibility. Consult N.E.  * 29% 
the N.E. Line of hydraulic press equipment. engineers fcr war or postwar applications of 
Our modern steel foundries and machine specialized hydraulic presses. Write for 
shops make it possible for us to build to your bulletin H.P. 


these booklets 


—s 


NATIONAL-ERIE (@\ CORPORATION 


ERIE, PA. U. $,.23 












LLE LINE 


d Plasticizing Oils 


of Resins a" 














T'S Neville’s latest hand-book 
I on Resins and Plasticisind 
Oils, containing 4 wealth of in- 
ation that should prove 4 
e to the proper 
lle 


form 
convenient guid 
jon of the right Nev} 
our problems 


re listed 


select 
product to meet y 
es 4 
In its 64 pag 
es 
grades, specifications and us' 
h of the many Neville 


ac 
of € s. Write for 


Resins Or Plasticizer 


\ 
your COPY today 


om 


ee ae ee 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 





Chemicals for the Nation's War Program 


BENZOt * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS + COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monros Street, Chicago 3 








ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM SALTS 


* * FROM «+ « « 





SEA WATER 


1 dependable source of supply for 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES - OXIDES 
U.S. F technical end specie! grades 
Wain Office. Plant and Pome 
eet RE eT ir ldiiacma teliel 117} 
Destrubutors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Herry Holland & Son, inc. « CLEVELAND: Poimer-Schuster Compony 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteou Avenue 








We're getting 
interesting 
compounding 
results with 





Ihe use of finely cut 
fibres to contribute 
strength 
abrasion resistance, is a 


increase and 


study in itself. Our labo 
ratory. technicians can 
assist in determining the 
most effective flock ele 


ments for your com 





pounds of crude, syn 


thetic or reclaim stocks 


REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
Developers aud Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
FOR EVERY NEED... 


From small laboratory presses to massive 
production units, the R. D. Wood Company 
designs and builds hydraulic presses to meet 
every requirement. Typical of variety are the 
§70-ton Laboratory Press with electrically 
heated platens shown in inset, and the 3450- 
ton Hard Board Press with steam heated 
platens. 


The Wood engineering department stands 
ready at all times for consultation on your 
hydraulic press problems. 


oh. WOOD Ub. 














PHILADELPHIA’ PENNSYLVANIA 


Pa 


FOR THE 


WRUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 992% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 

















Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 
cull see 
Suc yg 1088 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. Houston 2, Texas 


555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Orlendo, Florida 
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Exclusive design-Exclusive advantages 


*Scott Testers incorporate numerous advantages of design and 
recording which make them simpler, surer and more convenient 
to use. Our 60 models cover the needs of the rubber industry 
for tensile, hysteresis, burst, flexing, adhesion, compression- 
cutting, state-of-cure, plasticity, etc. 


SCOTT 





TESTERS 


* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO.P.mis.5 
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NEW AND BETTER ‘7 | 
GAMMETER’S 

ALL WELDED 


ALL STEEL 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





tS Sex ves 7 
~ Lanse SRE ERE SS WSS es = =< - 





4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, | 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY | 


CADIZ, OHIO | 




















METALLURGICAL SERVICE Co. 


PROCESS ENGINEERS 


RUBBER DENUDING 


SALVAGE YOUR METAL INSERTS 
BY EFFICIENT & RELIABLE METHOD 
Submit Samples for Trial 


GENERAL OFFICE—DEPT. R.D., 31 E. GEORGIA ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 INDIANA 


























The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 


Wirile for prices and samples 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chicago Office: 











FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago rage Pacific Coast Representative 
PRED L. BROOK MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle ot. San Francisco 

Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 









424 North Wood Street 











ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 


Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 




















STEARRATES 


SPECIAL QUALITIES FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


e ZINC 
e ALUMINUM 
e MAGNESIUM 

e CALCIUM 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DAMIELS, Inc. 


260 WEST BROADWAY ° NEW YORK CITY 
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“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


————-- @--- > 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


@UALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
= 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. H. 


The Country’s Leading Makers 
















be TT THUUUTELEMED TAPED AE 


... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an outstanding 
and indispensable instrument in the rubber industry. Now it 
automatically adjusts your rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintains that thickness. Coatings for tire fabric 
and similar uses are kept accurate and uniform automatically. 
The result is a better product at a lower cost. Write us today 
for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn 











AMECCO 


CHEMICALS 





Have You Considered Paroils as Non-Inflammable 
Plasticizers and Resins for the Rubber Industry? Our 
technical staff will be glad to furnish samples and 
further information upon request. 


* * * 


DIPHENOL 

HYDRAZINE SULFATE 

HYDRAZINE HYDRATE—50% 

ACETAMIDE HYDRAZINE HYDRATE—85% 

GLYCOCOLL HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
HYDROXYLAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE C.P. 


HMECCO CHEMICALS ine. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 3 MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N Y 75 ROCKWOOD STREET, ROCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


CHLORINATED PARAFFINS 
CHLORANIL 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 





GOODRICH IMPROVED PLASTOMETER 


DEVELOPED FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF THE 
PLASTICITIES OF RUBBER COMPOUNDS. IT IS SIMPLE, 
RAPID, ACCURATE, INDISPENSABLE FOR CONTROLLING 
CRUDE AND COMPOUNDED RUBBER, FOR STUDYING 
THE PLASTIC PROPERTIES AND SCORCHING RATES 
OF UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS. 


+t 





TEST PIECE 

GOODRICH IM- CUTTER (4-QA) 
PROVED PLASTOM- Sample piece cutter 

ETER (4-Q) FINE for Goodrich Im- 
A precision instru- proved Plastometer. 
ment for the control 
and study of plastic 

materials TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


New York Office: 
305 Broadway 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words ) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 














SITUATIONS OPEN 





MILL AND CALENDER FOREMAN 


for medium-sized rubber factory in small 
town near Boston making wide variety of 
rubber products. Excellent postwar pros- 
pects. Answer Box No. 994, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 











_ CHEMICAL ENGINEER—COLLEGE GRADUATE PREFERRED- 

for position in Compounding Section of progressive manufacturer, producing 
tires and tubes. Previous experience desirable, but not required. Plant 
located in Mid-Atlantic area. Complete history of qualifications should be 
included in letter of application. Address Box No. 977, care of INDIA 
Rupser Wor vp. 


_ THOROUGHLY CAPABLE MAN EXPERIENCED 
in modern methods of operating Tubing Machine Depart- 
ment, Mechanical Rubber Goods plant. Reply in detail giving 
names of companies where experience obtained, length of 
service, age, salary, etc. Address Box 978, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR RUBBER PLANT IN 
northern Ohio employing 150 people. Must have general 
experience with mechanical rubber products. Position offers 
excellent opportunity for the right man. Address Box No. 
981, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: A TECHNICALLY TRAINED MAN with 
good background in Mixing, Calendering, and Tubing, to 
work in the newly created Technical Department of a plant 
producing mechanical rubber goods. Factory located in 
Western New York State. Good postwar future. Address 
Box No. 982, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Good opportunity for ex- 
perienced foreman capable of supervising production in pot 
heaters and individual vulcanizers. Offers attractive postwar 
as well as present-day opportunity. Eastern concern. Address 
Box No. 983, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Must have experi- 
ence in supervising all duties connected with cured tire final 
finishing. Excellent opportunity for advancement with post- 
war security. Located in Pennsylvania. Address Box No. 
984, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT—Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of inner tube manufacture. 
Opening offers excellent opportunity to man with initiative 
and ability. Plant located in Pennsylvania. State all qualifica- 
tions first letter. Address Box No. 985, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 





CHEMIST WITH EXPERIENCE ON LATEX COMPOUNDING 
Capable of taking charge of laboratory and production. 100d opportunities 
! des g € ity ar I profit from initiative 
ar ability Plant located in East making sealing compoum Address Box 
Jo. 986, care of Inpta Ruswer Wortr 

HELP WANTED: CHEMIST. EXPERIENCED IN MECHANICAL 
ubber good mpounding, and testing. Location New York State. Write 


Box No. 989, care of Ixpia R n Worwp, giving full particulars 
CHEMIST FAMILIAR WITH ALL TYPES OF SHOE ADHESIVES 
to take charge of plant in vicinit f Bostor Write particul 1 salary 


xpected. Address Box No. 996, care of Inna Rupper Wort. — 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


TEXTILE COATINGS CHEMIST BY LARGE EASTERN MANU 
facturer of lacquer, vinyl, alkyd, and other synthetic resin coatings. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for man with textile coatings experience. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Give full qualifications and detailed information 
in first letter. Will be held in strict confidence. Address Box No. 990, care 





of Inp1A RusseR WorLp. aly 

TEXTILE COATINGS SALESMAN FOR NEW ENGLAND AND 
New York areas served by large manufacturer of vinyl, alkyd, lacquer, and 
other synthetic resin and rubber coatings. Excellent opportunity for tech- 
nical man with textile or coatings experience. Give full qualifications and 
detailed information in first letter. Will be held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Box No. 991. care of Inp1a RuBBER WorLp. 





AN INCORPORATED MECHANICAL RUBBER 
sales company offers a good opportunity for a man with 
entrée, or acquaintance with consumers. A stock interest 
available in company, but not necessary. Address Box No. 
992, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
~ CHEMIST FOR LABORATORY AND FACTORY DEVELOPMENT 
work on soles, heels and mechanicals. Some plastic experience desirable, 
but not necessary. New England location. Address Box No. 997, care of 
INDIA Rurser Wor-p. Se rea ee ee eee 
WANTED: RUBBER COMPOUNDER AND ENGINEER WITH 3 
to 7 years of experience, preferably on hose or belts, by rubber manufac- 
turer located in Eastern Pennsylvania. Please give full details as to ex 
perience, qualifications, salary desired, etc., in first letter. Statement of 
Availability is necessary. Address Box No. 998, care of INDIA RuBBER 
VIREO eS ee ee 
TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CON- 
struction engineers, excellent opportunity in a medium-sized 
organization. Salary commensurate with ability. Plant lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania. Address Box No. 999, care of INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD. 





CHEMIST — WITH BACKGROUND ON TIRES, 
tubes, or mechanical goods. This opening has real possibil- 
ities both in regard to salary and continuity of employment. 
Address Box No. 1,000, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SPREADING ROOM FOREMAN 


with experience in general proofing. 

Suburban Boston Area. Permanent postwar position. 
Must be able to furnish Certificate of Availability. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 910, Care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 











Mechanical Engineer Wanted 


Mechanical Engineer thoroly experienced in the designing and 
operation of mills, calenders, etc., for the rubber and plastic 
industry. Must have technical training and good references. [| 
Will be required to do layout work and develop new equipment. 
The plant needing the services of this engineer is long established 
and a recognized leader in the manufacture of rubber and plastic 
working machinery. The position is permanent and offers excep- 
tional post-war opportunities to the right man. Address Box No. 
963, care cf INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories 
for analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 


304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y¥. 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 


Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 


We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical test 
for synthetic rubber 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 
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New 
Laboratory 
Mills 

Two Sizes 

6” x 12” 

6” x 16” 


Ir your post war plans for greater production 
call for special Rubber machinery, we invite 
you to submit them to Thropp Engineers NOW. 
They will gladly work with you in designing 
custom built mills for your particular require- 
ments to enable you to convert quickly to peace 
time production. . Write NOW! 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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PLECTRIN 
Cormoration 





Peace-time engineers of soft-rubber plugs and con- 
nectors, sold exclusively thru U. S$. RUBBER COMPANY 





152 MIDDLE STREET © PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











YAR WAY 


, Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE 


GREATER EASE 


AND FLEXIBILITY AUTOMATICALLY 


REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE § 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yarway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straight- 
way, three-way and four-way types; in five sizes for pressures 
up fo 5000 lb. Also Yarway Two-Pressure Valves in two 
sizes for pressures up to 4000 Ib. Write for Bulletin H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY. 


103 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. 











REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 


GR-§ LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (58%) 
COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 
Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 
REVERTEX (73-75', ) 
60°, LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 














consulting service. 
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WUE 


EST. 1873 


MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 
WM. S. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 











' COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, 











“GROUND BARYTES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


GLINCHFIELD SAND & FELDSPAR CORP. 


618 Mercantile Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT “WITH TWENTY YEARS 
experience in the manufacture of rubber footwear desires a change. Fully 
acquainted with modern methods, job set-up and motion analysis, personnel 
etc. All correspondence must be confidential. Address Box No. 987, care 
of Inpia Ru BBER Wort. 








CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN ALL PHASES OF COMPOUNDING 
processing, and development of tires, tubes, and mechanical goods, desires 
a position offering future opportunities. Age 26, draft deferred. Address 
Box No. 995, care of [NDIA RupBer Worto. 


sinteidaniend OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED: SMALL RUBBER PLANT WITH MILLS AND CAI 
enders. Presses not necessary. Will lease or buy outright. Address Box 
No. 993, care of Tura Russer Wortp. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 





WANTED BY A MANUFACTURER A BASE OR BED PLATE FOR 
No. 9 Banbury, also interested in purchasing a complete used, in good con- 
dition, No. 9 or 11 Banbury. Address Box No. 979, care of Inpra_ Russex 
W ORLD. 


WANTED: HE RRINGBONE. GEAR REDUCTION UNIT OF 150 H.P., 
ratio of approximately 7 ee As also Herringbone-Gear reduction unit of 
100 H.P., ratio of approximately 7 to 1, by manufacturer in Boston area, 


Ad iress Box No. 980, care of Ixia RUBBER _Wosvp. 





WANTED: BY MANUFACTURER, BAKER PERKINS W-P MIXER 
cuitable for making rubber cements approximately 160-gallon capacity. Give 
full particulars, price, and location. Address Box No. 988, care of INnpIa 
Ruspser Wor Lp. 

WANTED: PRODUCTION REFINERS. LINE OF 2, 
or 2 singles. Send details to SCHACHT RUBBER MFG. 
COMPANY, Huntington, Indiana. 


WANTED: HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 6” to 14” RAM. STATE MAKE 
oe —— PLASTIC PRODUCTS, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. 





WANTED: HYDRAULIC PRESSES WITH HEATED PLATENS, 150 
tons and up, also Banbury Mixer, Vulcanizer at least 5’ diameter, and 
ther good equipment wanted for expansion program. Address Box No. a” 
care of INDIA Rupper Wor Lp. 





REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


SELL YOUR BUSINESS NOW 
FOR CASH 


Assets, capital stock, family holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MF’G DIVISIONS or UNITS 
WILL BE PURCHASED BY LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE 
FIRM WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 
We are principals, and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 

personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 238 A, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











ENERPRENE 


A Non-Rubber Cement for Bonding 
_ Synthetic Rubber to Metal, etc. 








Tue ENERPRENE CoMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


1910 First Central Tower 











SMALL RUBBER PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS 


LOWN + SOLID + SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. i 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 
San Francisco 


Akron New York 


SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 
Shey Last Orr. j 


DRESS SHIELDS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
BABY PANTS 

BABY BiBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 

























RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 











RAND RUBBER CO. 





(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 374) 
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ZIRE MOL De~ — Ylow...Know in Advance 


AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 
your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


TH co. 
™ © AKRON EQUIPMENT © ‘ 
KRON - OHIO 











SLICER MACHINE FOR 
EXTRUDED STOCKS 





With High Speed Disc Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
Section Up to 3” by 4%4"—Length 
%” to 4’. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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the WEARABILITY of 
v RUBBER 


Vv Paint 
v Lacquer 


1v Plating 

v Textiles 

_dy Leather 
v& Metals 





With theT ABER ABRASER 


Whether you make or buy any of the products listed, you'll make 
or buy better quality if you pre-test them quickly, simply with the 
marvelous Taber Abraser. Now used by hundreds of America’s 
leading industries. Soon earns its cost many times over. 


WEAR TESTING MANUAL—FREE! Write today for our new Taber 
Wear Testing Manual. Shows you how to test, why it pays to test. 
Contains information that every research department should have. 


* Taber Instrument Corporation * 
1111R :GOUNDRY STREET NORTH TONAWANDA, N., Y. 


The Taber Test Proves What Wears Best ! 


PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 








Red Lead (95% + 97% » 98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


Since | 1843 < 


PICHER 
THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


OuR REBUILDING PROCESS _ cut0n ties 





COs anaeies, cA 


Our NEw MACHINES 


MIXERS — MILLS 
CUTTERS 
SAFETY BRAKES 
SUSAN GRINDERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
TRIMMERS 
LIFT TABLES 








An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness @ Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 


DUROMETER i ELASTOM 
ETER (23rd year) 





ice List R-4 a d 'R. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.,. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


Dunning and Be schert tig 4” Hydraulic Presses with 





FOR SALE: 2 
12” dia. rams. 1—-18x18 Hydraulic Pre ss with 10” dia. ram. 1—Royle No 
4 Perfected Tuber, M.D. 1—Weighted patie mulator, 2000%. 3—-30x24” Hy 
raulic P with 12” dia. r 4) bee ir aul c Press wit h 14” dia 
rams. 4 & P ap. ma big Tuber = 
High-Pressure Hydr: ul 1 t 0 Powder Mix 
Pulvedaers. etc Send for c my lete slist. CONSOL DATED PRODU CTS 
CO,, 2aG.. 16 Park Row, Row y i ae S 

FOR SALE 2 VULC hoa 5x14" INSIDE, 150 LBS. PRESSURI 
Quick-opening doors, lift Als 2 Allen Strainers. One #22 
Mitts & Merrill Hi. gger. G LOBE RU BBE R PRODUC TS CORP. 
N. Lawrence S *hiladelphia 40, Penna 


“V" BELT MACHINERY 
COMPLETE BELT- esate EQUIPMENT 
Suilding Mac! hines, Cutters, Slitters, Wrappers Mea suring Machines, Trim 
: Mandrels, Cord Latexer ind Driers HOWE MA 
e 


30 Gregory Pe ue, ea ae, IN. J. 


ng 


mers. Expane Mat 
CHINERY. CO.. INC. ; 








New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used —- Rebuilt -— 
Rubber —-Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Leoeust Street Medford. Mass. 





“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of 
the Important Events in 
the History of Rubber 


— 3%c per Copy — 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK l6, N. Y. 

















SPECIALIZING IN 


BBER 
USED MACHINERY 0: ™ 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 


AKRON 8, OHIO 








HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, 
ete.—For almost any size or pressure. 





Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 








336 W. WATER ST. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


319-3238 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK. W. J 
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YHORMUHATU LAAN 


ABSOLUTE PUBLIC AUCTION SALE | 
SURPLUS RUBBER MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


z 1 
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OF THE 


VICTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


775 FREDERICK STREET 


ON THE PREMISES 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


SALE DATE: THURS., DEC. 14th 1944—AT 1 P.M., E.S.T. 


2 or possibly 3—No. 3 BANBURY MIX- 
ERS, with Sliding Doors, 6” Journals, Spring 
Ceiling Rings, Special V-belt drive, with 100 
h.p. West:nghouse and General Electric Mo- 
tors. (MIXING CHAMBERS OF THESE 
MIXERS ARE COMPLETELY OVER- 
HAULED AND IN A-1 CONDITION.) 
1—24" x 24” WILLIAMS & WHITE 
HYDRAULIC VULCANIZING PRESS, 
18’ ram, 18” stroke. 

1—20”" x 60” M W HYDRAULIC 
SINGLE OPENING PRESS, 2—25” rams, 
250 T. capacity. 

2—12” x 12” WATSON STILLMAN HY- 
DRAULIC SINGLE OPENING PRESS- 
ES, 8” ram, 75 T. cap. 
2—10' x 10” ELMS 
PRESSES, 6” ram. 
2—24” x 24” ADAMSON TWO OPEN- 
ING HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 12” ram, 
112 T. capacity. 

2—36” x 36” FARREL. TWO OPENING 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 12” ram, 141 T. 
2—15”" x 15” WATSON STILLMAN 
FOUR OPENING HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES, 8” ram, 75 T. capacity. 
BATTERY OF 4—20” x 20” SINGLE 
OPENING HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 15” 
ram, Self-contained Vickers Hydraulic Ro- 
tary Pump and Motor. 

2—-20” x 20” Hand Screw 
Presses. 

2—19” x 24” x 30” No. 4 ADAMSON RE- 
FINER, driven thru a 75 h.p. Falk Reduc- 
tion Gear Unit, with a 100 h.p. Westing- 
house Slip Ring Motor. 

Line of Two—16” x 20” x 40” BIRMING- 
HAM IRON FDY. DOUBLE BULL 
GEAR REFINERS, driven thru a 250 h.p. 
Falk Reduction Gear Unit with a 150 h.p. 
General Electric Slip Ring Motor. 

Line of Four—20” x 22” x 50” MILLS, 
driving thru a 500 h.p. Birmingham Reduc- 
tion Gear Unit with a 300 h.p. Westing- 
house Slip Ring Motor. 

Line of Two—20” x 22” x 50” MILLS, 
driving thru Falk Reduction Gear Unit, with 
200 h.p. General Electric Motor. 

2—15” x 36” MILLS. 

1—12” x 30” THREE ROLL Farrel Cal- 
ender. 

3—THREE ROLL Paint Mills. 

100 Gal., 200 Gal., and 300 Gal., CHURNS. 
1—100 Gal. Dough Type Cement Mixer. 
1—19” x 24” x 32” CRACKER, driving 
thru a 300 h.p. Birmingham Reduction 
Gear Unit, with a 150 h.p. Allis Chalmers 
Slip Ring Motor. 


HYDRAULIC 


Vulcanizing 








COMPRISING 


1—J. H. DAY HERCULES MIXER, with 
a 2 h.p. Westinghouse Motor for Tilting 
Mixer, and 25 h.p. Westinghouse Variable 
Speed Driving Motor. 

3—5’ x 20’ HORIZONTAL DEVULCAN- 
IZERS for 250 lb. Steam Pressure. 
1—FLAT BELT CONVEYOR, with 16” 
Pulleys, 25’ centers, driven by 3 h.p. G.E 
Geared Head motor. 

1—FLAT BELT CONVEYOR with 18’ 
Dead Pulley and 20” x 23” Magnetic Head 
Pulley, 50’ Centers and a 5 h.p. Westing- 
house motor. -- 

1—FLAT BELT CONVEYOR with 16” 
Pulleys, 40’ Centers and 5 h.p. General 
Electric motor. 

1—ROBINSON TWO-SURFACE 32” x 
9’ GYRATING SCREEN, with 2 h.p. Gen- 
eral Electric Motor. 

1—VERTICAL CHAIN ELEVATOR with 
80’ Centers and driven by Geared Head 
Motor. 

1—VERTICAL CHAIN ELEVATOR with 
70’ Centers and driven by Geared Head 
Motor. 

1—HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. AC- 
CUMULATOR, 3” ram, 5’ stroke. 
1—WORTHINGTON TRIPLEX HIGH 
PRESSURE PUMP, 1% x 10, 2000 Ib 
Pressure, with 30 h.p. Wagner Motor. 
1—3” ALLEN TUBING MACHINE 
1—3” HARVEY TUBING MACHINE. 
1—8” ALLEN Tuber and Strainer 


IMPORTANT 


THE No. 3 BANBURY MIXER, AS 
WELL AS THE 24” x 24” WMS. & 
WHITE VULCANIZING 
DRAULIC PRESS (appearing in this 
ad) ARE LOCATED AT: 


The O'Sullivan Rubber Co 
(30 mi 








Winchester, Va. from 


Hagerstown, Md.) 


THESE MACHINES MAY BE IN- 
SPECTED BY CONTACTING MR. 
CARPER AT THE O’SULLIVAN 
PLT. The above mentioned 4 units will 
be sold from the premises of the VIC- 
TOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
where this AUCTION SALE IS TAK- 
ING PLACE—but it is important that 
you inspect these machines PRIOR to 
the Sale, to facilitate your bidding. 











1—6” ADAMSON Tubing Machine. 

1— 8” HOUSATONIC Strainer. 

1—15” x 24” BIRMINGHAM Washer. 
6—TRIPLEX HIGH PRESSURE AND 
LOW PRESSURE PUMPS. 
3—CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 
1—TIRE CUTTER, with 16” 
3 h.p. General Electric Motor. 
1—Twin Carcass Trimming Machine, with 
14 h.p. B-Line Motor. 

1—TWIN CARCASS TRIMMING MA- 
CHINE, with 2 h.p. Western Motor. 


1—SPRINGFIELD KNIFE GRINDER, 
belted to a 5 h.p. General Electric Motor. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Blade and 


12 x 12 Charles Burroughs Laboratory 
Press. 
600 lb. cap. Chatillon Tensile Strength 
Tester. 


2—-Electric Ovens. 

Rubber Flexing Machine with 14 h.p. G. E 
Motor. 

MINCO Abrasion Machine, 
motor W-P Laboratory Mixer. 
12 x 36 Laboratory Devulcanizer 

6” x 12” Stewart Bolling Laboratory Mill, 
with 5 h.p. G. E. Motor. 

Steel Tote Boxes 


SPARE ROLLS 


6—Cracker Rolls, with Spiral Corrugations 
4--NEW Mill Rolls 

1—Used Mill Roll 

3—Refinery Rolls. 


MACHINE SHOP 


Drill 


with % h.p 


6%” Overhang Excelsior Press, with 


1 h.p. B-Line Motor. 


20” Barnes Upright Drill Press, with 3 h.p 
Westinghouse Motor. 


No. 3 J. N. LaPointe Mechanical Broach. 
2% x 4 J. & L. Flat Head Turret Lathe. 


250 h.p. General Electric Slip Ring Motor 


75 h.p. Allis Chalmers Slip Ring Motor 
—also— 

Raymond Pulverizer, American Grinders, 

Tolhurst Centrifuge, Miscellaneous Small 


Motors, Small h.p. Speed Reducers, Reeves 
Variable Speed Drive, Lift Truck, Flaking 
Machine, Sanding Machine for Rubber and 
Wood, etc., etc 


ALL MOTORS ARE A.C. 3/60/440 VOLT 
ALL EQUIPMENT WILL BE SOLD “FOR CARS OR TRUCK” 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAY BE HAD UPON REQUEST 


Write — Wire — Phone 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


AUCTIONEERS 


90 WEST BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. TOLEDO, OHIO... PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BArclay 7-4185 


APPRAISERS 


LIQUIDATORS 


316 S. La SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Wabash 7315 
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Williams, C. K., 

Wilmington Chemical Corp.. 

Witco Chemical Co., (for- 
merly Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc.) 

Wood, 


2 


Yarnall-Waring Co. 























May Christmas be bright 





with the hope of Victory 





in the New Year 
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of LINERETTE 


Linerette interleaving pape: i 


s idealiy suited tor use with lightweight, frictioned 
stocks. It is not offered as a substitute for Holland cloth; yet we believe it has 


been used successfully where Holiz::¢s were formerly used. @ Low priced Linerette 

preserves the tackiness of the stock because it contains no oil or wax that migrate 

igto the stock. Introduced in 1925, Linerette is thoroughly tried and tested—a 
: quality, specification sheet in every respect. 


Write for samples of Linerette, specifying width desired 


THE —— LINER & MFG. CO. 
mo CLEVELAND, OHIG 


A AEE LO 





npn me 





*LINERETTE: 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 


. 









LINERET 
is made by the 
manufacturers 


on Si en ©) 
PROCESSED LIh 





